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I, THE PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A CHAPTER OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA.* 





Tue plan of tlie Normal School System of the State of Pennsylvania was of 
slow growth. Like most departures from received opinions involving changes 
in social life, it sprang from one crude but definite idea, the expansion of which 
into full proportions and the carrying of which into actual operation, has been 
a portion of the educational life-work of its originator. 

About the beginning of the year 1836, Thomas H. Burrowes, the first active 
State Superintendent, took charge of the Common School System, then recently 
created by statute, but not yet organized, or in operation to any considerable 
extent. Almost the first and the main conclusion at which he arrived was, 
that teaching must take its independent place amongst the regular and learned 
professions; and during twenty years—from 1837 to 1857—that idea was never 
lost sight of. It was pressed on every fitting occasion; it was modified to suit 
the changes and developments of the system, yet always without departure from 
its fundamental principle; and it was finally matured and embodied in the act of 
Assembly on the subject, passed on the 20th of May in the year last above named. 

In his first elaborate report to the Legislature, dated February 17, 1837, and 
made after more than a year of close scrutiny of the system, this idea is thus set 
forth :— 

The business of common school teaching must become a permanent profession 
—one as respectable and as well compensated, in its sphere, as that of the cler- 
gyman, the lawyer, or the doctor—before full justice is done to the rising gen- 
eration, or to their best friends, the teachers. It must be raised to its proper 
standard by raising its present professors. They form the only hope of the sys- 
tem. It will not do for it to depend on the occasional condescensions of aspi- 
rants to, what are called, the higher professions, though their services are ad- 
mitted to be as valuable as those of any other class of temporary aspirants. The 
system must possess and rely on its own class of teachers for life; and fortu- 
nately they can be obtained. 

In pursuance of this idea, the same report recommended the establishment of 
two institutions—one at the east and the other at the west—for the improve- 
ment “in the Art of Teaching” of the incompetent teachers then in charge of 
the schools; or, as it was more fully expressed in the imperfect but suggestive 
educational language of that day, ‘in the knowledge of the proper classification 
of pupils, of the best kind of text-books, of the method of teaching by question 
and answer,” (which would now be called the oral or the object method,) “and 
of the other aids to instruction which modern times have discovered.” To this 
it was added, “that six months’ attendance at an institution of the kind alluded 
to, would amply prepare them for the creditable and useful government of pri- 
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mary common schools ;” that “they might attend these institutions during the 
summer when most country schools are closed, and return, even in the short 
space of three months, so much improved that the complement of their full course 
would be a matter of public interest to the district;” that “after these institu- 
tions had thus improved the present generation of teachers, and as the means 
of the State increased and the utility of the project became more apparent, they 
could be enlarged and adapted to a more thorough and liberal course of instruc- 
tion ;” and that “they might even be made the means of rewarding and stimu- 
lating merit, by permitting each district of the State periodically to have its 
most promising scholar educated at the public expense.” 

This project was not adopted by the Legislature, but it distinctly foreshad- 
owed several of the features of the present Normal School law:—(1.) The 
fundamental principle that teaching was to be a distinct profession and to have 
its own institutions for professional training; (2.) The right of actual but not 
fully qualified teachers to repair to these professional schools for further instruc- 
tion; and (3) that of the districts to send students thither on public account. 

The next year added considerably to the plan. In the annual report of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1838, the two institutions before spoken of are still urged; but only 
as temporary and leading to the “ Practical Institute,” now, for the first time, 
proposed, as a distinct and permanent grade of institution in the common school 
series. ‘ Five” of these are supposed to be then or ultimately necessary; and 
it is said that in addition to the branches of our ordinary schools, the studies 
“ought to be Grammar, Geography, History, Mathematics, Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy, Natural History and Botany, Moral Philosophy with the Evidences of 
Christianity, &c.;” that “it is not meant that these branches or any others that 
might be added, should be taught in the ordinary manner, or as if to mere learn- 
ers for their own benefit; but that instruction in them should be coupled with 
directions for the best manner of imparting them to others;” and, that “thus 
the most important branch would, as it should, be the art of instruction ;” that 
there should be “ six professors in each institute ;” that “the mode of instruc- 
tion should be by lectures, with subsequent examinations, recitations in classes, 
model schools, &c.;” that “to teachers attending a certain time, passing an exam- 
ination and sustaining a good moral character while in the institute, a diploma 
should be given, with a certificate of the exact grade of professional qualifica- 
tion possessed ;” and that these schools should become permanent for the thor- 
ough education of teachers, or as the report expresses it, “after improving the 
present generation of teachers,” “shall by degrees rise and widen into practical 
institutes, such as have been described, after this temporary purpose shall have 
been accomplished.” 

Thus were added to the original plan the following features, all of which are 
in the Normal Act of 1857 :—(4.) The necessity of increasing very considerably 
the course of study; (5,) of rendering the schools.a permanent portion of the 
school system and increasing their number; (6,) of making their instructions 
strictly professional; (7,) of instruction by means of model schools; (8,) of issu- 
ing diplomas designating the exact professional acquirements of the holder; 
(9,) and even fixing the number of professors to be employed. 

In the beginning of 1839, Mr. Burrowes ceased to be State Superintendent; 
and, during the next ten years, he took no part in State school affairs, except 
by occasional articles in the local press and by attending the few State and 
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other conventions that were held. Neither was there any effectual step taken, 
in that period, toward the establishment of Normal Schools, though there was 
an almost unbroken succession of indorsement of the project by the heads of the 
system. . 

The general school law was revised and somewhat amended in 1848 and 
1849; the chief advance being that of rendering the acceptance of the common 
school obligatory upon every part of the State,—it having previously been dis- 
cretionary with a majority of the votes of each district, and liable to rejection at 
the end of every third year. The consequence of this decided measure was the 
awakening of general attention to the subject of schools, the first important 
manifestation of which was the holding of an educational State convention, at 
Harrisburg, on the 16th and 17th of January, 1850, of the business committee 
of which Mr. Burrowes was chairman. By this body it- was resolved that two 
State Normal Schools were necessary and ought to be established by the Legis- 
lature. In its address, drawn by Mr. Burrowes, it was also recommended that 
a separate State superintendency,- the County superintendency, and a State 
Educational Periodical, should be established. 

Within the next seven years, all these measures were adopted, but in a differ- 
eut order from that just stated, though probably in the one best calculated to be 
effective. In 1852 the Pennsylvania School Journal was commenced. This 
agency, with the discussions of the State Teachers’ Association, established 
shortly afterwards, and the agitation of the question by teachers and others, 
produced the county superintendency in 1854; and the separation of the school 
from the State Department and the passage of the present Normal School law 
both followed in 1857. It is with the last named measure, however, that this 
narrative has to do. 

Up to this point and for several years after, Mr. Burrowes had not only stren- 
uously advocated, in common with others, the establishment and support, by 
the State, of Normal Schools, but had mistakenly relied upon the Legislature 
for the perfection of the common school system, in all its details of operation as 
well as in this great leading feature. At every meeting of the State Associa- 
tion he presented either a report, or a resolution, or the form of a petition, or a 
bill for a law on the subject. But in 1854 he at length began to realize the true 
doctrine,—that the teacher must work for and improve his own profession,—so 
plainly indicated by the result of the measures about that time going into opera- 
tion and all emanating from the associated effort and the discussions of the pro- 
fession itself. This era in the progress of the system is thus described in an 
address delivered by him, “On the Past, the Present, and the Future of the 
Teacher of Pennsylvania,” at the Pottsville meeting of the State Association, in 
August, 1854:— 

From 1834—when the first common school law of the State was passed—up 
to 1852, eighteen long years, little was effected for the improvement of the 
schools. Money was lavished, plans were devised, the system was put into 
operation, and the people of the State anxiously awaited the expected success. 
But little success came. The friends of the system labored and hoped, till hope 
was weary; and then they began to fear that the patience of the people would 
become exhausted before the proper remedy should be discovered and applied ; 
for, that there must be a remedy their unfaltering faith in the propriety and 
practicability of general education assured them. While thus waiting between: 
hope and fear, in 1852, the teacher—he who had never moved before, he who 
had been regarded as a mere secondary circumstance in the general discussion 
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of systems and school-houses and school-books—he stepped forward and said, 
“T will improve myself! What are your systems, or your houses, or your di- 
rectors, or your money, or your books, or even your scholars, without me?” 
“The schoolmaster” was then, for the first time, really “abroad.” He formed 
his township and county and State associations, for mutual improvement and 
support; he enlisted the agency of the press all over the land; he operated on 
parents and directors and tax-payers, till finally he even made his voice reach 
the halls of legislation; and now, he stands forth, the master of his own destiny 
and the savior of our noble system of education. 

Other sufficient cause for the great revolution in whose midst we are, can no 
man point out. From the first year of the system, directors and legislators and 
superintendents and governors, cheered on by the whole body of its friends, had 
been laboring for its improvement and perfection, to the best of their might and 
their knowledge, but with scarcely any result. Whereas, from the instant the 
teacher took his own business into his own hands, there has been a degree of 
progress unparalleled in the past, and unerringly pointing to complete success 
in the future. 

And yet, with this clear perception of the tfue principle, it is somewhat re- 
markable that the writer did not apply it at once to the independent, but groped 
on for nearly two years longer in pursuit of the purely State Normal, School. 
But realizing the unconquerable hostility of the Legislature to the latter, he 
gradually imbibed the idea, that the law of human affairs, which imposes upon 
each profession the establishment and support of schools for the training of its 
own members, must be as applicable to that of teaching as to the other learned 
avocations. The result was a determination to attempt the application of this 
fundamental principle, as it was felt to be; and also to watch the course of 
events for an opportunity. And the general condition of the system, as well as 
local circumstances, seemed to favor the project. 

The county superintendency, with the other vitalizing provisions of the re- 
vised and much improved school law of 1854, went into operation in the latter 
part of that year. Every where over the State the effect was almost instanta- 
neous and beneficial. This was especially the case in Lancaster county, where, 
by the selection of a gentleman of large experience as a teacher, remarkable 
energy of character and great devotion to the school cause—Mr. James P. 
Wickersham—the wisdom and benefits of the measure were clearly shown. 

Early in 1853, the County Institute had been introduced into the county, 
mainly by the efforts of Mr. Burrowes, and had been very successful. During 
the month of November, 1854, and in order to vary the plan and bring the 
benefits of the institute home to every part of the territory committed to his 
care, the County Superintendent held a series of lesser institutes—one at Hin- 
kletown, one at Strasburg, and one at Mountjoy. At each of these Mr. Bur- 
rowes was present part of the time. At the Hinkletown Institute one of the 
members, (Mr. E. G. Groff,) an experienced and intelligent teacher, submitted 
to him and probably to others, a resolution requesting the County Superintend- 
ent, then in the chair, “to take measures, during the next summer, to hold a 
three months’ institute, for all such teachers of the county as desired to attend.” 
This resolution was offered by Mr. J. C. Martin, was advocated by Mr. Bur- 
rowes and others, and was adopted unanimously. It is believed that the 
County Superintendent had not been consulted on the subject before it was 

offered; but it is very certain, from the manner in which, as President, he re- 
ceived the proposition, that it did not then meet with his cordial concurrence. 
After the final adjournment of the institute, and during an interview which 
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extended to midnight, between the County Superintendent and Mr. Burrowes, 
at the house of the latter, the whole affair was very thoroughly canvassed. 
The opposition of the former, which seemed to rest on a supposed prematurity 
in the movement, gave way. The details of the undertaking, then first resolved 
to be called a Normal Institute, were to a great extent settled, and the time 
and place of meeting and even some of the assistant instructors selected. It 
was to have been held in the city of Lancaster; but, as soon as the citizens of 
Millersville, a village in the vicinity, heard of the project, an offer was madedby 
them, which changed the place for meeting. 

Mr. L. M. Hobbs, an intelligent and faithful teacher, had been for severaPsea- 
sons in the exercise of his profession at Millersville. Mainly at his instigation 
and by his efforts, a brick academy building of considerable size and two stories 
in height, had just been there completed, and its trustees were inquiring for a 
proper person to take charge of it. At this juncture, it was suggested to them, 
by Mr. Hobbs it is believed, that it would be good policy as well as beneficial 
to the cause of education, to grant the use of the building to the County Super- 
intendent for the intended three months’ institute. The proposition was not 
only adopted, but a subscription, by the good people of the place and vicinity, 
of $1,000, was made toward the expenses, if the offer should be accepted. The 
offer was of course accepted. 

Such was the origin of the first three months’ Normal Institute of Lancaster 
county and such the means by which it was located at Millersville. It was 
there held from the middle of April to the middle of July, 1855; and, guided by 
the energy, tact, and ability of County Superintendent Wickersham, who was 
its Principal, and sustained by an able corps of assistants, it was perfectly suc- 
cessful. It met a want of the time and well supplied the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for professional instruction amongst the teachers of the county. 

To such an extent was this impression produced that, at its close, Professor 
John F. Stoddard, the superintendent of Wayne county, and who had ably dis- 
charged the duties of chief assistant in the corps of professors, was strongly 
urged to continue the institution as a permanent private Normal School,—Mr. 
Wickersham having previously been “ invited to take charge of it, but declined,” 
as he himself states. Mr. Burrowes was, as usual in such cases, applied to for 
his opinion as to the propriety of this step; and a public meeting was called to 
hear his views upon the point, and also in reference to the expediency of en- 
larging the building. He attended and took decided ground in favor of both 
measures.. He gave it as his opinion that they would result in the establishment 
of a permanent public Normal School, by the combined efforts of the teachers 
and the friends of education; that the prospect for the establishment of purely 
State Normal Schools was not promising, while the demand for professional 
schools was rapidly increasing, and that therefcre the chance of support was 
encouraging; but that even if the attempt to sustain a distinct Normal School 
should not succeed, the institution, with its enlarged buildings and able teach- 
ing power, could not fail of success, as a county academy or high school of the 
must elevated class. Both propositions were adopted. 

At this meeting County Superintendent Wickersham was not present; neither 
was it understood that the project met with his approval. 

The building was enlarged, and in due time the institution was re-opened as 
a private Normal School, with Mr. Stoddard as Principal, assisted by Mr. Ed- 
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ward Brooks, who has ever since remained connected with it and is now its 
Principal elect, and a full corps of instructors. It again met with full success. 

The next spring a second three months’ Normal Institute was held in the 
Millersville building, commencing on the 14th of April, 1856, under the direc- 
tion of the County Superintendent,—the proper faculty giving way, for the time, 
and acting under him. In the latter part of June, however, Mr. Stoddard re- 
signed the permanent principalship, but ihe other instructors remained as 
before. 

About this time, but entirely previous to the period when the County Super- 
interident. had any permanent connection with the Millersville School, it was, 
that the idea of establishing Normal Schools without at first asking any pecun- 
iary aid from the State and to be independent of State appointment or patron- 
age, became finally matured in the mind of Mr. Burrowes. Feeling, however, 
the necessity for State authority in order to give professional and official value 
to the diplomas, it was determined, if possible, to procure a law to authorize 
these institutions to issue diplomas, in like manner as in literary and other sci- 
entific and professional colleges, and also to exempt the teachers holding such 
diplomas from examination in the branches enumerated in them, by County 
Superintendents. 

Mr. Wickersham was amongst the first persons, if not the very first, to whom 
this settled purpose was made known. This was done on the way to the 
meetings of the State Teachers’ Association and the State Convention of County 
Superintendents, both of which took place at Williamsport, in August, 1856. 
No decided expression of opinion on the subject was given by him at the time, 
which was by no means surprising,—all the leading educationists being still wed- 

«ded to the hope of obtaining Normal Schools at the expense of the State. That 
he did not at once concur, is shown by the fact, that while describing, as 
County Superintendent, in the Superintendents’ Convention, the condition and 
wants of the system in Lancaster, he reported, that “State Normal Schools still 
remain the great want of the system.” But he seems soon afterwards to have 
embraced the idea, for it is plainly set forth in his annual report, as County Su- 
perintendent, to the School Department, dated September 23, 1856. It is re- 
markable, too, as indicative of the coming change in the educational mind of the 
State, that no strong demand was made, by either of the meetings at Williams- 
port, for State Normal Schools. 

At the conclusion of these meetings it was, that Mr. Burrowes first openly 
announced the intention to abandon the demand upon the Legislature for State 
Normal Schools at the public expense and to be wholly controlled by public 
authority, and to advocate the establishment of the kind of institutions that 
have since been anthorized and established. This was done when the present 
Governor of the Commonwealth, the Hon. A. G. Curtin, then Secretary of 
State and Superintendent of Common Schools, the Hon. H. C. Hickok, then 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools and subsequently Chief State Su- 
perintendent, and himself, were called on for some closing remarks, by the 
members of the conventions. 

This was first announced the distinctive feature of the plan, (10,) that Normal 
Echools, like other professional institutions, ought not to be established by and 
at the expense of the State, and should be no further controlled by the State 
than is necessary to give value and authority to their diplomas. 
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To return to the connection of the County Superintendent with Millersville :— 
On the resignation of Mr. Stoddard as first Principal of that institution, there 
was considerable difficulty in procuring a fit successor, and some time elapsed 
before that object Was attained. Mr. Burrowes was called on at once by a 
committee of the trustees to procure for them a Principal, that being the first 
intimation he had of the change. He undertock to do the best he could for 
them, and after as much deliberation as the shortness of the time permitted, 
offered the position to a gentleman residing at a distance. He declined after 
considerable hesitation The only person consulted on the occasion was the 
late Bishop Potter, who could afford no aid. Driven at length, by these failures 
and the urgency of the case, to act without further loss of time, he determined, 
if possible, to place in the position a gentleman whose local influence and en- 
ergy of character, it was felt, might sustain the institution and make it success- 
ful. An interview with Mr. Wickersham, the County Superintendent, was 
obtained, and that gentleman informed that a principal for the Normal School 
must then be selected and that he was to be selected from a list of ten persons 
which had been prepared, though the list was not shown him as a whole. The 
names weig read off, one by one; the fitness of each was freely discussed; and, 
successively, the first nine were rejected, for what were felt, at the time, to be 
good and sufficient reasons. The last name was then read. It was that of Mr. 
Wickersham himself. When announced he sprang to his feet and declared that 
that could not be. The matter, however, was freely discussed. On the one 
side, the critical position of the school, the vast importance of the success of 
the attempt to the school system, the opportunity to do good and gain high 
professional reputation, and the probability of the institution being recognized 
by the State, were urged. On the other, it was objected, that the position could 
not be accepted without resignation of the county superintendency; that good 
was being done in that office; that a sure opportunity to gain reputation was 
there presented, which was not the case in the Normal School, whose success 
was yet doubtful; that it was asking too much to give up a certainty for an 
uncertainty ; and that acceptance would expose to the charge, or at least to the 
suspicion, of having been instrumental in effecting the vacancy in order to fill 
it. The whole subject was considered in all its bearings; and the result was, 
that time should be taken till the beginning of the following week to consider 
the matter. 

The position was accepted; and the consequence was, in one respect at least, 
as Mr. Wickersham expected. He was accused of having been concerned in 
the removal of his predecessor to make room for himself; but this statement, 
which has purposely been made full to meet that point, shows that the charge 
was unfounded, for it was with the utmost difficulty he was induced to agree to 
the proposition at all. 

This acceptance, as expected, at once restored the school from a state of pa- 
ralysis to one of decided and increasing prosperity, which it has ever since 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Wickersham’s resignation of the county superintendency took effect on 
the Ist of October, 1856; but, during the interval between the resignation of 
Mr. Stoddard, which happened some time in the preceding June, and that date, 
he acted also as the Principal of the Normal School, as far as his public official 
duties permitted. 
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In the meantime, the proposition by Mr. Burrowes at Williamsport had not 
fallen out of the mind of State Superintendent Curtin; particularly as the same 
idea had been presented by him again, in that gentleman’s presence, at the 
Harrisburg meeting of the State Association in the latter part of December, 
1856, in these words :— 


The Normal School became more indispensable every year. What the form 
of it should be, he was not now prepared to say. Perhaps it might be as well 
to follow public opinion as indicated by the establishment of so many teachers’ 
schools by private means, and for the State to recognize proper institutions of 
this kind under some general and safe law on the subject. 


Accordingly, little surprise was felt when called on, a short time afterwards, 
by the State Superintendent, to furnish that gentleman, for his forth-coming an- 
nual report—made to the Legislature of 1857—a brief statement of the plan pro- 
posed. The request was, of course, complied with and the statement was in- 
corporated into the report. It is as follows,—after enumerating the advantages 
and disadvantages of the purely State and the purely Private Normal School:— 


A combination of the best elements of the State and the Private school, and 
at the same time an avoidance of their disadvantages, might be oheatned by the 
enactment of a law of which the following is a synopsis :— 

The State to be (11) divided into ten or more Normal School Senin each 
to contain one school. The establishment, government, powers, and duties of 
the schools to be uniform in all the districts, and to be (12) regulated by the 
general provisions of the law. The schools to be erected and governed, in ac- 
cordance with the general law, (13,) by private but associated enterprise ; to 
contain halls, class-rooms, and ‘apparatus, (14,) with a School of Practice, and 
the necessary facilities of instruction (15) for not less than three hundred stu- 
dents each; and only to be (16) recognized as schools for the training of teach- 
ers, under the law, when completed in conformity to all its provisions, after 
(17) inspection by the Governor, or such other officers as the Legislature please 
to designate. The course and term of studies, to be arranged by the joint ac- 
tion of the (18) proper public authorities and the principals of all the schools. 
Each Normal School to receive one or two students annually from each common 
school district, at a price for tuition to be fixed by law, and to be paid either by 
the State or the district. Such students to be designated by the directors of 
the proper district, from amongst its most meritorious and best prepared pupils 
desirous of acquiring the art and science of teaching. (19.) Examinations to be 
made and diplomas granted by all the principals of the District Normal Schools, 
with the concurrence and aid of the proper State officers. (20.) Such diplomas 
to be conclusive evidence of the degree of scholarship specified in them; 
(21,) but no certificate of competency in the Art of Teaching to be given until 
after two years’ successful practical experience, (22,) certified by the directors 
by whom the candidate was employed and by the County Superintendent of 
the proper county. 

Here the matter again rested, but not long; for late in the session of 1857, its 
originator was requested by the State Superintendent to draft a bill, in conform- 
ity with his plan, to be laid before the Legislature. He complied, and so fully 
had the details become developed in his mind, that in one day he wrote the bill, 
though of considerable length and involving much detail, and at once sent it to 
Harrisburg. So hastily was this done and so urgent the demand, that he had 
not time to make a careful copy. He also filled what ought to have blanks, as 
to size, numbers, &c., suggestively, and accompanied the document with a re- 
quest that the authorities would modify these portions according to their better 
judgment. But this was not done; and the bill was passed nearly as it left his 
hands, the only important addition being a section authorizing the schools te 
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This bill was, in a manner, laughed through the Legislature, as a visionary 
project that could never be carried into effect; but, as it asked no money from 
the State Treasury, it was allowed to pass. The author patiently bore the ridi- 
cule and the blame of its paternity—neither of which were spared—satisfied that 
the measure would finally vindicate itself. During its helpless infancy there 
-was no one to interfere with his parental responsibility; and now, as confident 
as ever of its ultimate triumph, he desires no partner. 

,The origin and progress of the plan being thus traced from the first crude 
idea in 1837, to its legalized form in 1857, the reader is requested to compare 
the leading features, herein-before numerically designated, of the one with the 
enacted provisions of the other, and then to decide for himself the question of 
the controlling agencies in its origin, growth, and completion. 

The law being thus in existence, the authorities of the Millersville School— 
its Principal included—were amongst those who complained most of the large 
requirements of the act. Still, they manfully and at once addressed themselves 
to the work of meeting them. On the 29th of June, 1857, at a meeting of the 
trustees and stockholders, it was resolved,— 

That it is expedient so to enlarge the grounds attached to the school, and to 
muke such additions to the buildings connected therewith, as to bring the schcol 
within the requirements of the act of Assembly, approved the 20th of May, 1857. 

These additions and enlargements were neither slight nor easily effected. 
The school then had but four acres of ground attached to it; the law required 
ten. It contained accommodations for less than 200 students; the law de- 
manded sufficient for 300. Its lecture hall scarcely seated 500 persons; the 
law exacted seating space for 1,000; and it had no Model School, whereas 
the law called for “one or more,” with not less than 100 pupils. 

In regard to the Model School it is somewhat curious to remark, that though 
forced upon the Millersville School by the Normal School law, (Mr. Wicker- 
sham stating to the State Superintendent in December, 1857, that “we have no 
model school at present, but design organizing one under the State Normal 
School law,”) yet it is the department from which that institution and its Princi- 
pal have acquired more credit, perhaps, than from any other. Its Model School 
is now, beyond all question, the most complete, best arranged, and nifost success- 
ful any where known, and is wholly the work of Mr. Wickersham. 

All these difficulties were to be overcome; and as usual Mr. Burrowes was 
called on for his advice and aid. He met the trustees and spoke cheering 
words. A general meeting of the friends of the enterprise in the whole district 
(Lancaster, York, and Lebanon) was recommended; which was held with good 
effect, not only in additional subscription to the stock, but in making known 
the nature and merits of the enterprise. A plan for enlarging the lecture hall 
and recitation rooms was also devised and other aid afforded. 

The law also provided that it “should not take effect till at least four such 
schools, in as many different districts, shall have complied and been recognized 
in accordance with the provisions of this act.” The Millersville School, being 
the first and only one ready, could not be recognized till its friends should pro- 
cure a modification of this feature of the law. This was done at a subsequent 
session of the Legislature; and it shows that the act was as little cast on the 
model, as it was specially designed to promote the interests of that particular 
institution. 
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But the financial panic of 1857 delayed the completion of all the requisite 
additions; and it was not till the 2d of December, 1859, that the institution was 
recognized under the act, as the Normal School of the Second District, being 
the first ofits class in the State, though two others have since also been recog- 
nized. The Inspectors appointed on the occasion, by Governor Packer, were 
Ex-Governor Pollock, Wm. M. Hiester, Secretary of the Commonwealth, A. G. 
Curtin, Ex-secretary of the Commonwealth and Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and John L. Atlee, M. D., of Lancaster, with County Superintendents 
Blair of York, Houck of Lebanon, and Evans of Lancaster, as ex-officio fh- 
spectors—State Superintendent Hickok being present and supervising the 
proceedings. 

Of the public meeting which took place on this occasion, as well as of the 
general meeting in the summer of 1857, before spoken of, Mr. Burrowes was 
President. At the last named of these, State Superintendent Hickok, for the 
first time, announced the name of the author of the Normal School Act of 1857; 
“and at the other, Mr. Wickersuain, ater stating the same fact, added :— 

The peculiar features of this law were, no doubt, the result of a careful study 
of American institutions, as well as of the conditions necessary to secure in a 
Pennsylvania community a successful school. 

Having thus traced this matter from its origin, it is now claimed to be fairly 
deducible from the facts statedp— 

1. That the leading features of the Normal School System of Pennsylvania 
are an outgrowth of the social condition and educational wants of the State. 

‘2. That to Thomas H. Burrowes solely belongs the credit for having first ob- 
served the need of such a system, regulated its details, and put it into practical 
form. 

3. That the act of Assembly on the subject was not suggested by or adapted 
to any particular institution in existence at the time. 

4. That the first school recognized under that act could not have been the 
model after which the act was framed, having been previously destitute of some 
and far below several others of its essential requirements. 

5. That in its establishment, the Normal School at Millersville was not the 
mere resultéof individual talent, or effort, but of the spirit infused into the teach- 
ers of the county of Lancaster by the agencies of the school law of 1854 and 
others previously in operation. 

6. That to the part taken by E. G. Groff, J. C. Martin, aad the other members 
of the meeting at Hinkletown, in originating the first three months’ Normal In- 
stitute,—to the agency of L. M. Hobbs in promoting the erection of the build- 
ing and the offer of its use,—to the citizens of Millersville and vicinity for that 
offer and the grant of assistance,—and to the efforts of Prof. J. C. Stoddard in 
establishing the institution on a permanent basis,—are due much of the honor 
of the foundation of the present Normal School, at Millersville. 

6. That to the skill and energy of James P. Wickersham, as an executive 
officer under the law, the success of the Millersville School is greatly due, and 
that therefore to him also the success of the Normal School law is largely 
attributable. 

7. That the success of the Pennsylvania Normal School is but the accom- 
plishment, thus. far, of the prediction made at the commencement of the com- 
mon school system—that teaching must be, in Pennsylvania, a separate, regular, 
learned, independent, and permanent profession. 
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AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE DUE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS OF THE STATE, APPROVED MAY 20, 1857. 


Section L. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That for the purposes of the following act, the counties 
of Delaware, Chester, Bucks, and Montgomery, shall form the First Normal 
School-District; Lancaster, York, and Lebanon, the Second; Berks, Schuylkill, 
and Lehigh, the Third; Northampton, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, Luzerne, and 
Wayne, the Fourth; Wyoming, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Bradford, Lycoming, and 
Tioga, the Fifth; Dauphin, Northumberland, Columbia, Montour, Union, Snyder, 
Perry, Juniata, and Mifflin, the Sixth; Cumberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, and Blair, the Seventh; Centre, Clinton, Cleartield, Elk, 
Potter, McKean, Jefferson, Clarion, Forest, and Warren, the Eighth; Cambria, 
Indiana, Armstrong, and Westmoreland, the Ninth; Washington, Greene, Fay- 
ette, and Somerset, the Tenth; Alleghany, Butler, and Beaver, the Eleventh; 
and Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Crawford, and Erie, the Twelfth. 

Sec. II. That when any number of citizens of .this State, not less than thir- 
teen, shall, as contributors or stockholders, erect and establish a School for the 
professional training of young men and women as Teachers for the Common 
Schools of the State, in accordance with the provisions of this act, suck School 
may become entitled to its benefits, in the manner hereinafter set forth: Pro- 
vided however, That not more than one such School shall, at the same time, be- 
come and continue to be entitled to such benetits in each of the foregoing Nor- 
mal School Districts; and that this act shall not take effect till at least four such 
Schools, in as many different Districts, shall have complied and been recognized 
in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. III. That the pecuniary affairs of each of said-Schools shall be managed 
and the general control exercised by a Board of Trustees, (whose officers shall 
be a President and Secretary who shall, and a Treasurer who shall not, be 
members of said Board.) to be chosen by the contributors or stockholders on 
the first Monday in May annually; but no contributor or stockholder shall have 
more than five votes at the election of Trustees; and no religious test or quali- 
fication shall be required, to entitle any one to become a contributor, stock- 
holder, trustee, professor, or student in any of said Schools. 

Sec. IV. That after the said Schools shall have been recognized under the 
provisions of this act, it shall be lawful for them to receive, hold, and use, under 
the direction of their Trustees aforesaid, any devise, bequest, gift, grant, or en- 
dowment of property, whether real or personal, which may be made to them; 
and the same shall be so applied by the Trustees as shall, in the opinion of a 
majority of them, increase the efficiency and usefulness of the said Schools, sub- 
ject, however, to any terms, conditions, or restrictions which may be attached” 
to such devise, bequest, gift, grant, or endowment, not inconsistent with the 
spirit and purposes of this act; and the said Trustees shall have authority to 
bring suit in their name as Trustees, and do all other things necessary for the 
recovery, use, and application of the same. 

Sec. V. That the Trustees of each of said Schools, after being recognized un- 
der the provisions of this act, shall annually, in the month of June, furnish, un- 
der oath or affirmation of the President of the Board of Trustees, to the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, a full account of its pecuniary condition, showing 
income and debts, if any, salaries and other expenses, and dividends declared, to- 
gether with the number of students admitted and graduated, the branches taught, 
the apparatus procured, the improvements effected, and the changes made during 
the preceding year, and such other information as said Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools may, from time to time, by his general circular to all of said Schools, 
require to be furnished; and each of said Schools shall always be open to the 
visitation and inspection of said Superintendent of Common Schools, and of the 
County Superintendents of all the counties within its Normal School District. 

Sec. VI. That to entitle it to the benefits and privileges of this act, each of 
said Normal Schools shall possess the following requisites :— 

1. Suitable buildings as hereinafter provided, and an area of ground appurte- 
nant thereto, of not less than ten acres in one tract, the whole of which shall 
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be prepared and used as a place for gymnastic exercises and healthful recreation 
by students, except so much thereof as shall be necessarily occupied by the 
buildings, botanical and other gardens, and such other purposes as shall be 
plainly promotive of the great objects of the institution. 

2. The buildings shall contain a hall of sufficient size to comfortably seat at 
least one thousand adults; with class-rooms, lodging rooms, and refectories for 
at least three hundred students; all properly constructed and arranged as to 
light, heat, and ventilation, so as to secure the health and comfort of the occu- 
pants, with proper provision for physical exercise during inclement weather. 

3. Each School shall contain a library room for the accumulation of books for 
the free use of the students, a cabinet for specimens and preparations, to illus- 
trate the natural and other sciences, [and] such apparatus and philosophical in- 
struments as are indispensable for the same purpose. 

4. Each School shall have at least six Professors, of liberal education and 
known ability in their respective departments, namely :—One of Orthography, 
Reading, and Elocution; one cf Writing, Drawing, and Book-keeping; one of 
Arithmetic and the higher branches of Mathematics; one of Geography and 
History; one of Grammar and English Literature; and one of Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching; together with such Tutors and Assistants therein, and such 
Professors of Natural, Mental, and Moral Science, Languages, and Literature, 
as the condition of the School and the number of students may require. 

5. The Principal of each Normal School shall be a Professor of such one of the 
six indispensable branches as may be assigned to him by the Trustees, and he 
shall be charged with the whole Discipline and interior government of the School, 
in conformity with such regulations as shall, from time to time, be adopted by 
the Trustees, and approved by the State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

6. Each School shall have attached to it one or more Schools for Practice or 
Model Schools, with not less than one hundred pupils from the children of the 
vicinity, and so arranged that the students of the Normal School shall therein 
acquire a practical knowledge of the Art of Teaching under the instruction of 
their proper Professors. 

7. The qualifications for admission in and the course and direction [duration] 
of the term of study in all the Schools shall be such as shall be approved by and 
at a meeting of all the Principals of the Normal Schools then recognized under 
this act; such meeting to be called from time to time, as he may deem expedi- 
ent, by the State Superintendent of Common Schools, and to take place at one 
or other of the Annual Examinations hereinafter provided for, except the first 
meeting, which shall be held at such time and place as he may indicate; and 
at such meetings the acts of the majority of the Principals shall be binding on 
all the Schools in reference to the qualifications for admission and the course and 
term of study, when approved by the State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

8. The Text-Books to be used in each of said Schools shall be such as may be 
selected by its proper Professors, with the approbation of the Trustees thereof. 

9. Each of said Schools shall admit when required, and retain during the 
whole term of study, if so long they behave themselves well, one student annu- 
ally, alternately male and female, from each Common School District within the 
counties composing its Normal District, at a cost of not more than tive dollars 
each for the term or quarter of eleven weeks, to be paid in advance by the 
Board of Directors sending them; said students to be selected after public ex- 
amination by said Directors from amongst those, if males, of the age of sixteen 
or upwards, and if females, of not less than fourteen years, who manifest a de- 
sire and a capacity to exercise the Profession of Teaching, preference being al- 
ways given to those of the best moral character, most studious habits, and 
greatest proficiency in knowledge; but no one to be so admitted unless pro- 
ficient in all the studies required for entrance into the Normal Schools by their 
general regulations, adopted under article seven of this section. 

10. Students other than those admitted on district account, to pay such sums 
for tuition as the Trustees shall determine; but in the admission of such stu- 
dents the preference always to be given to such as are designed for the Profes- 
sion of Teaching, and as between private and public students, a like preference 
to be given to the latter in ease of insufficiency of room to accommodate all who 
apply; and no difference in the charge for boarding and lodging to be made in 
favor of any class of students. 
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11. Teachers who shall have taught a Common School in their proper Normal 
District during a full school term of their Common School District next preced- 
ing their application, may be admitted for any term not less than one month into 
their proper Normal School, at a charge for instruction not to exceed two dol- 
lars per month; and shall pay the same price for boarding and lodging, if there 
be room for them, as other students, and shall have the same care and facilities 
for study in proportion to their advancement. 

12. Examinations for graduation shall be made in each Normal School by 
not less than three nor more than five Principals of the Schools recognized un- 
der this act, who shall annually be designated for that purpose by the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools, and assemble in each School at a time to 
be designated by him; and said Annual Examinations shall take place in the 

resence of the Superintendents of all the Counties embraced in the proper 
Yormal School District. 

13. The Faculty of each Normal School shall have the power to expel any stu- 
dent attending on district account for improper conduct; which expulson and 
the cause of it shall forthwith be certified in writing by the Principal to the Di- 
rectors of the District from which the expelled student was admitted; where- 
upon such Directors shall have the right to supply the vacancy thus created. 

Sec. VII. That when the Trustees of any School desirous of claiming the 
privileges of this act shall make application to the State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Common Schools, to- 
gether with four other competent and ‘disinterested persons, to be chosen by 
him with the consent of the Governor, and all the Superintendents of the Coun- 
ties in the Normal School District in which such School shall be situated, on re- 
ceiving due notice from the Department of Common Schools, personally and at 
the same time, to visit and carefully inspect such School; and if, after through 
examination thereof, and of its by-laws, rules, and regulations, and of its general 
arrangement and facilities for instruction, they or at least two-thirds of them 
shall approve the same, and find that they fully come up to the provisions of 
this act, in that case and in no other they shall certify the same to the Depart- 
ment of Common Schools, with their opinions that such School has fully com- 
plied with the provisions of this act, as far as can be done before going into 
operation under this act; whereupon the State Superintendent shall forthwith 
recognize such School as a State Normal School under this act, and give public 
notice thereof in two newspapers in each county in the proper Normal School 
District, and thenceforward this act shall go into full operation, so far as re- 
gards such School, without any further proceedings: Provided however, As 
herein-before set forth, that no such notice shall be given until at least three other 
Normal Schools, in as many different Normal Districts, shall have been similarly 
inspected, approved, and certified to the Department of Common Schools; and if, 
upon due inspection, any School so applying shall be found insufficient under 
this act, said Board of Inspectors shall so report to the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, who shall thereupon inform the Trustees thereof of such adverse report. 

Sec. VIII. That if two or more Schools apply in the same District to be 
recognized under this act at the same time, all of them shall be visited in the 
manner prescribed by the next preceding section, and the one found to possess 
the largest and best accommodations and arrangements, to give effect to the 
purposes of this act, shall be preferred, and so certified, if it fully come up to 
the requirements of this act; and if two or more Schools in the same District be 
found to possess equal accommodations and arrangements fully up to the re- 
quirements of this act, in that case the one nearest to the center of the proper 
Normal School District shall be preferred, and certified: for recognition to the 
Department of Common Schools; and if one or more of the Schools thus apply- 
ing for recognition give notice to the Department of Common Schools, with 
reasonable asurance, that it or they are not now ready for inspection under the 
seventh section of this act, but will be within the term of six months from and 
after the date of such notice, in that case none of the Applicant Schools shall be 
inspected in such District till such time within said six months when all shall be 
prepared for inspection, when like proceedings shall take place as have been 
prescribed in the preceding part of this and the seventh section. 

Sec. IX. That the Board of Principals who shall examine the candidates for 
gtadu:tion in any of the Normal Schools under this act shall issue Certificates, 
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to be signed by all of them, to all such students of the full course as two-thirds 
of the Board shall approve, setting forth expressly the branches in which each 
bas been found duly qualified, which Certificates must embrace all the branches 
enumerated in the fourth article of the fifth section of this act, including the 
Theory but not including the Practice of Teaching, and may also embrace any 
additional branches in which the graduate was found proticient. Actual Teach- 
ers of Common Schools, in good standing, who shall produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of having taught in Common [Schools,] during three full consecutive an- 
nual terms of the Districts in which they were employed, may also be examined 
at the same time and in the same manner with the regular students of their 
proper Normal School, and if found equally qualified, shall receive Certificates 
of Scholarship of the same kind; and all the Certificates granted under this sec- 
tion shall be received as evidence of Scholarship to the extent set forth on the 
face of them, without further examination, in every part of the State; and when- 
ever the holder of any Certificate under this section shall, by study and practice, 
have prepared for examination in any branches of study additional to those in 
such Certificate, he or she may attend the Annual Examination of the Normal 
School of the District, and if found duly qualified, shall receive a new Certificate, 
setting forth all the branches in which, up to that time, he or she may have been 
found proficient; and thenceforth such enlarged Certificate shall also be evidence 
of Scholarship to the extent of it, in every part of the State, without further 
examination. 

Sec. X. That no Certificate of competence in the Practice of Teaching shall be 
issued to the regular graduate of any of said Normal Schools till after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of graduation, and of two full annual terms 
of actual teaching in the District or Districts in which such graduate taught, 
nor to any Teacher who shail hold a full Certificate of Scholarship without hav- 
ing been a regular student and graduate, unless upon full proof of three years’ 
actual teaching in a Common School or Schools, nor in either case without the 
production of a Certificate of good moral conduct and satisfactory discharge of 
the requisite duration of professional duty from the Board or Boards of Directors 
in whose employment the applicant shall have taught, countersigned by the 
County Superintendent of the proper county or counties; on the production of 
which proof, and not otherwise, a full Certificate of competence in the Practice 
of Teaching shall be added to the Certificate of Scholarship, and of theoretical 
knowledge of the science of teaching already possessed, to be received as full 
evidence of practical qualification to teach in any part of the State without fur- 
ther examination: Provided however, That Practical Teachers who shall, upon 
due examination, receive a Certificate of Scholarship, may at the same time re- 
ceive a Certificate in the Practice of Teaching, upon producing the required evi- 
dence of three years’ previous Experience in the Art of Teaching, and of good 
moral conduct. 

Sec. XI. That no Temporary or Provisional Certificate nor Certificate of any 
less degree of Scholarship than that required by the ninth section of this act 
shall be issued by said Board of Principals nor by the Faculty of any of said 
Schools; but the Principal of each of said Schools may certify in writing to the 
length of time which Teachers may have attended under the eleventh article of the 
sixth section of this act, and the manner of their deportment while in attendance. 

Sec. XII. That the students who shall graduate on district account in any of 
said Normal Schools shall be liable to devote the next three years after the 
graduation to the exercise of their profession as Teachers in the Common Schools 
of the District which defrayed the expenge of their professional instruction, if so 
required by the respective Boards of Directors of such Districts, and at the me- 
dium salary or compensation paid in such Districts; and if not so required by 
their proper District, they shall devote said three years to the employment of 
teaching in the Common Schools of some other District or Districts at such salary 
as may be given therein; and each of said students before admission to the 
proper Normal School shall subscribe a written declaration of his or her inten- 
tion to comply with the provisions of this section, which shall be deposited with 
the Secretary of the Board of Directors of the proper Common School District. 

Sec. XIII. That it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
to prescribe all Forms and to give all instructions required for carrying this act 
into full effect on all points not herein set forth in detail. 
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Il. STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


AT OSWEGO, NEW YORE. 





Tue Normat anp Traine Scnoon grew out of the necessities of the 
Oswego Schools. From the time of their organization in the summer of 
1853 regular Saturday Institutes were held, which all teachers were re- 
quired to attend for the purpose of receiving instruction in methods of 
teaching the various branches, and giving unity and efficiency to the or- 
ganization, discipline, and teaching in the several departments of the 
schools. 

These weekly meetings served their purpose very well, but as new 
teachers were continually coming in who required careful training in 
methods, it was found impracticable to keep all properly qualified for 
their work under this arrangement. It seemed very desirable that this 
special preparation should be completed before the teachers were em- 
ployed in the schools. 

This necessity was more strongly felt when, in the Fall of 1859, the 
present methods of “ Object Teaching” were introduced into all the 
lower grades. This made it absolutely indispensable that all should have 
special and careful training in the new methods. 

During the first year the Superintendent continued to meet the primary 
teachers every Saturday for the purpose of imparting the necessary in- 
struction, and giving illustrations of the new methods with classes of 
children. As this process required to be continually repeated, and as at 
best it could be but imperfectly done, the Board resolved to establish a 
school for the practical training of teachers. To carry out this design 
more effectively, and especially in view of the new methods introduced, 
the Board resolved to secure the services of a teacher from one of the 
best Training Schools of Great Britain, where these methods were prac- 
ticed. They accordingly entered into negotiations with Miss M. E. M. 
Jones, a woman eminently qualified for her work; and who had been for 
fifteen years exclusively engaged in training primary teachers in the 
Home and Colonial Training Institution of London. Her engagement 
with the Board was but for one year. At their urgent request she was 
persuaded to remain three months longer. 

Aside from the regular members of the Training Class, the teachers in 
the primary departments of all the public schools received a full course 
of instruction under Miss Jones. No pupils were admitted into the class 
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who had not previously completed a thorough academic course equivalent 
to that pursued in the Oswego High School. 

A number of active, intelligent teachers from abroad joined the class. 
These ladies are now occupying important positions in different sections 
of the country, several of them in Training Schools which have since 
been established. 

The school soon gained an enviable reputation not only for its methods 
of teaching, but for its methods of training. As the number of foreign 
pupils rapidly increased, and as there was evident demand for increased 
facilities for the professional education of teachers in the State, in the 
winter of 1862-3 the Legislature made an appropriation of $3,000 
annually for two years, conditional on the attendance of fifty pupils, and 
the privilege of sending to the school two pupils from each Senatorial 
District free of charge for tuition. 

In the spring of 1865 this appropriation was increased to $6,000, with- 
out imposing any conditions as to attendance, except that each Assembly 
District should be entitled to send one pupil to the school, but requiring 
the Board of Education or citizens of Oswego to provide suitable build- 
ings and grounds for the accommodation of the school. 

These conditions have been complied with in the purchase and en- 
largement of a building located in the most delightful part of the city, on 
high and commanding grounds, overlooking the entire town, the lake 
and the surrounding country. The frontispiece gives a view of this build- 
ing in perspective. Its entire length in front is 153 feet and in depth 
130 feet. The center or main part is built of a beautiful gray limestone 
found on the shores of Lake Ortario. The wings are of wood. It is 
designed to accommodate.300 pupils in the Normal Department, and 600 
children in the Model and Practicing Schools. 

Hitherto the course of instruction in the school has been confined to 
methods of teaching, and particularly to methods of primary instruction. 

The class is divided into two sections. One section receives instruc- 
tion in methods in the morning while the other is teaching in the Practic- 
ing School. In the afternoon the divisions alternate, the section that re- 
ceived instruction in the morning practice, and vice versa. In the in- 
struction the teacher illustrates every point by a lesson with the children. 
The pupil-teachers are then called upon in turn to prepare a written 
sketch of a similar lesson, to be presented to the teacher on the succeed- 
ing day, when some member of the class is called upon to work out her 
sketch with the children, under the criticism of the class and teacher. 

At the end of each month these divisions interchange. The division 
that taught in the morning teach in the afternoon, and receive instruc- 
tion in methods in the morning and vice versa. By this arrangement 
each teacher instructs a class in a given grade one month in the morning 
session, and one month in the afternoon, and then changes grades. This 
affords each pupil-teacher an opportunity of teaching all the subjects of 
each grade for one month. 
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On changing from one grade to another, the pupils observe the teach- 
ing of the critics for two days, and for one day the teacher whom they 
are to succeed in their practice. The teaching is all done under the care- 
ful supervision and criticism of the most capable teachers, selected with 
special reference to their adaptation to their work. After the close of 
the public schools at 83 o’clock, both divisions of the Training Class 
meet an hour and a half for instruction in methods. 

A criticism lesson is given every Monday at 3} 0’clock. At this exer- 
cise some member of the class previously appointed gives a lesson with 
the children on some subject assigned. At the close of the exercise the 
members of the class are called on in turn to criticise the teaching both 
as to the character and arrangement of the matter and method. 

At the close of the exercise, in a kind of summary, the Principal criti- 
cises both teacher and critics. 

The course of training embraces one year, one-half of the time being 
devoted to instruction in method and the philosophy of education, and 
the other half to teaching under criticism. 

The Oswego Board of Education are the Executive Committee, to act 
under the advice and general direction of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The Secretary of the Board, E. A. Sheldon, has acted as Principal of 
the school since the time Miss Jones returned to London. 

The following extracts from a Circular of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (Hon. Victor M. Rice) presents the conditions of ad- 
mission, and the Course of Instruction for 1866 :— 

Each county is entitled to as many pupil-teachers in the Oswego Nermal and 
Training School as it has representatives in the Assembly, and other qualified 
applicants are received until the accommodations are exhausted. 

To gain admission to the school pupils must possess good health, good moral 
character, and average abilities. They must be able to pass a fair examination 
in Spelling, Reading, Geography, and Arithmetic, (as far as the roots;) also to 
analyze and parse simple sentences. Ladies must be at least sixteen and gen- 
tlemen eighteen years of age. Those who shall have passed the examination 


will receive a formal appointment from the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and be admitted to all the privileges of the school. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Elementary Preparatory Course. 


This course is limited to one term of twenty weeks, which is devoted chiefly 
to instruction in Spelling, Reading, Writing, Book-keeping, (single entry,) Lin- 
ear and Object Drawing, Geography, (physical and political,) Arithmetic, (oral 
and written,) History, Grammar, Analysis of Words, to Exercises in Impromptu 
Composition, and to Weekly Essays. 

It is desirable that all pupils, on entering the school, be thoroughly qualified 
in these common English branches. Those not found so qualified will be re- 
quired to pass through this course under thorough instruction before entering 
upon the Training Course. 


Elementary Training Course 


This course is limited to one year of two terms, each twenty weeks; and in- 
cludes instruction in methods of teaching the branches named in the Elementary 
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Preparatory Course, and of miscellaneous subjects calculated to cultivate the 
perceptive faculties. Special attention will be directed to objective teaching, 
and to the philosophical yet simple methods of primary instruction. 

B Ciass.—Methods of teaching the subjects comprised in the Elementary 
Preparatory Course; also instruction in the Philosophy of Education, School 
Economy, Physiology, Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy, and Impromptu Com- 
position, (oral and written.) Criticism lessons and essays weekly. 

A Ciass.—The time of this class will be devoted to observation in the Model 
Schools, and teaching in the Practicing Schools, under the supervision of com- 
petent critics. Two hours, each day, will be devoted to Impromptu Composi- 
tion, and to methods of teaching Form, Size, Measure, Color, Weight, Sounds, 
Objects, Animals, Plants, and giving Moral Instruction. Criticism lessons and 
essays weekly. 

Students Sevier satisfactorily completed the preceding courses will receive a 
diploma, signed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Superintendent 
of the School, the Head Master, and the Officers of the Board of Education of 
the city of Oswego. 

This diploma will serve as a certificate of qualification to teach common 
schools. 


Advanced Preparatory Course. 


Students to be admitted to this course must pass a satisfactory examination 
in the studies of the Elementary Preparatory Course; one much more critical 
than for admission to the Elementary Training Course. 

As familiarity with any subject is essential to a consideration of the best 
methods of teaching it, no pupil will be admitted to the Advanced Training 
Class until properly prepared in all the subjects of this course. Those familiar 
with none of the branches herein named will require a full year and a half to 
complete the course; others, who have mastered a portion of them, may com- 
plete it in less time. 

The students of this division may be arranged in three classes, according to 
their acquirements. Those conversant with some of the studies of each class 
may take up such studies as they need to pursue, in order to pass the required 
examination for the “Advanced Training Course.” 

Supsects or C CLass.—Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Grammatical Analysis, 
Rhetoric, English Literature, Book-keeping, (double entry,) Linear and Object 
Drawing. Botany, and Impromptu Composition. Rhetorical Exercises and Es- 
says weekly. 

Supsects or B Ciass.—Algebra continued, Geometry, History, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Perspective Drawing, Chemistry, and Impromptu Composition. Rhe- 
torical Exercises and Essays weekly. 

Supsects or A CLass.—Astronomy, Algebra completed, Trigonometry, Sur- 
veying and Mensuration, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Geology and Mineral- 
ogy, and Impromptu Composition. Rhetorical Exercises and Essays weekly. 


Advanced Training Course. 


This course will occupy one term of twenty weeks, and will be devoted to 
instruction and practice in the best methods of teaching the branches named in 
the Advanced’ Preparatory Course. 

In this course special attention will be directed to the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, School History, School Law, Science of Government, School Organization, 
and Discipline; to the Theory and Practice of Teaching and School Economy 
generally. There will be frequent Criticism Lessons and Compositions. 

A course of lectures will be given on Zoélogy, Physiology, and Hygiene, to 
be accompanied by reading on the part of the class. A portion of the time will 
be devoted to observation and practice in teaching under criticism. 

To those who satisfactorily complete the course a diploma: will be given, 
signed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Superintendent of the 
School, the Head Master, and the Officers of the Local Board, certifying that 
the graduate therein named is “deemed qualified to teach the English branches 
usually pursued in the High Schools and Academies of the State.” 
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PLANS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
OsweGo, New York. 

Tue accommodation provided for the Normal and Training School at 
Oswego, New York, is a large and commodious building, with ample 
grounds, located in a pleasant section of the city, and commanding a fine 
view of the town, lake, and surrounding country. ‘The entire front is 
158 feet, and its depth 130 feet, with ample accommodation for 600 pupils 
in the Model and Practicing Schools, and 300 in the Normal Department. 
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First Froor.—1, Hall and Main Entrance to Normal School; 2, 2, Recitation Rooms for Nor- 
mal School ; 3, Laboratory and Chemical Apparatus; 4, Philosophical Apparatus and Cabinet; 
(Between rooms 2 and 3, and 2 and 4, are sliding doors so that two rooms can be thrown into one 
when required ;) 5, Office ; 6, 6, Assembly Rooms for Practicing Schools; 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 
7, Recitation Rooms for Pupil-Teachers ; 8, Mode! Graded School-Room ; 9, Girls’ Hall and Main 
Entrance to Model and Practicing Schools; 10, Boys’ Hall and Main Entrance to Model and Prac- 
ticing Schools; 11, Entrance from Court-Yurd; 12, Covered Passage Way to Water Closets; 13, 
13, 13, Girls’ Cloak Rooms; 14, 14, 14, Boys’ Cloak Rooms; 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, Teachers’ Closets ; 
16, 16, 16, 16, Piazzas; 17, 17. Sinks for soft water. 
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Szconp Fioor.—!, 1, 1, 1, 1, Halls; 2, Assembly Room and Hall, capable of seating from 800 to 1,000 
rsons; 3, Lecture Room ; 4, Natural a Room ; 
. Ladies’ Dressing-Room ; 6, Teachers’ Dressing- 
Room; 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, Recitation Rooms for Pupil- 
Teachers, with children from Practicing Schools; 
8, Model Ungraded School-Room ; 9, Cloak Room for 
Girls; 10, Cloak Room for Boys; 11, 11, 11, 11, Teach- 
ers’ Closets; 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, Ventilators, 
(Robinson's ;) 13, 13, 13, 13, 13, Piazzas; 14, Stairway 
and Covered Passage ; 15, 15, Janitor’s Rooms. 



























































Tarp Fioor.—1, 1, Halls; 2, 2, Recitation Rooms; 3, Library and Reading Room; 4, Gentlemen’s 
Dressing-Room; 5, Apparatus Room; 6, 6, Janitor’s 
Rooms; 7, 7, 7, 7, Rooms for the solitary confinement of 
refractory children. These rooms are properly warmed 
and lighted. 
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Ill. ADVICE ON STUDIES AND CONDUCT, 


BY MEN EMINENT IN LETTERS AND AFFAIRS. 





GEORGE BERTHOLD NIEBUHR. 


Georce Bertnoip Nizsvar, the Philologist, Diplomatist, and 
Historian, was born in Copenhagen, August 27, 1776, but his early 
years were spent in South Ditmash, where his father, Carsten Nie- 
buhr, the celebrated traveler in the East, held an appointment froma 
the Prussian government, and by whom he was principally instructed 
until he joined the university at Kiel in 1773. In 1795 he went to 
Edinburgh and pursued his studies for two years, including his visits 
to different parts of England. His professional studies were juris- 
prudence and finance, and for several years he was secretary of the 
Minister of Finance (Count Bermslorff) at Copenhagen, and one of 
the directors of the Bank. In 1806 he entered the Prussian service, 
was appointed one of the counselors of public affairs under Prince 
Hardenberg, in 1808 was sent as embassador to Holland and again 
in 1812, and 1816 as minister plenipotentiary to Rome. This last 
appointment was given in furtherance of his historical studies, to 
which he had devoted himself with great zeal, having given his first 
course of lectures on Roman History in the University of Berlin in 
1810, and published the first and second volumes of his History of 
Rome in 1811 and 1812. While at Rome he prosecuted his his- 
torical studies, examining ancient manuscripts, edited some unpub- 
lished manuscripts of Cicero and Livy, and made his house the re- 
sort of learned men and artists of all countries who congregate at 
Rome. In 1823 he retired to Bonn, and in the following years un- 
til his death, on the 2d of January, 1831, he continued to read lec- 
tures in the university on Roman History and Antiquities, Greek 
History, Ancient Geography and Statistics, and kindred subjects, 
and commenced rewriting his History of Rome, and a new edition 
of the Byzantine Historians. In his domestic and social relations, 
he was simple, affectionate, and influential. He loved to have stu- 
dents consult him in reference to their reading, and “I have found 
him,” says Lieber in his Reminiscences, “ repeatedly rolling on the 
ground with his children.” 
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LETTER FROM BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR TO HIS NEPHEW, ON PHILOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 


[Nrezvnr, the historian, diplomatist, and philologist, addressed the following 
letter, while residing at Rome as Prussian Minister, to his nephew, then nine- 
teen years of age. It is a precious manual of advice from a ripe scholar and an 
eminent statesman, not only on the intellectua! processes of education, but on 
the true ideal of conduct—simplicity, energy, truthfulness—in every walk of 
life.] 

When your dear mother wrote to me, that you showed a decided 
inclination for philological studies, I expressed my pleasure to her at 
the tidings; and begged her and your father not to cross this in- 
clination by any plans they might form for your future life. I be- 
lieve I said to her, that, as philology is the introduction to all other 
studies, he who pursues it in his school-years with eagerness, as if it 
were the main business of his life, prepares himself by so doing for 
whatever study he may choose at the university. And besides, 
philology is so dear to me, that there is no other calling I would 
rather wish for a young man for whom I have so great an affection 
as for you. No pursuit is more peaceful or cheering; none gives a 
better security for tranquillity of heart and of conscience, by the 
nature of its duties, and the manner of exercising them: and how 
often have I lamented with sorrow that I forsook it, and entered into 
a more bustling life, which perhaps will not allow me to attain to 
any lasting quiet, even when old age is coming on! The office of 
a schoolmaster especially is a thoroughly honorable one; and, not- 
withstanding all the evils which disturb its ideal beauty, truly for a 
noble heart one of the happiest ways of life. It was once the 
course I had chosen for myself; and it might have been better had 
I been allowed to follow it. I know very well, that, spoilt as I now 
am by the great sphere in which I have spent my active life, I should 
no longer be fitted for it; but for one whose welfare I have so truly 
at heart, I should wish that he might not be spoilt in the same man- 
ner, nor desire to quit the quietness and the secure narrow circle in 
which I, like you, passed my youth. 

Your mother told me that you wanted to show me something of 
your writing, as a mark of your diligence, and in order that I might 
perceive what progress you have already made. I begged she would 
bid you do so, not only that I might give you and your friends a 
proof of the sincere interest I take in you; but also because in 
philology I have a tolerably clear knowledge of the end to be aimed 
at, and of the paths which lead to it, as well as of those which 
tempt us astray: so that I can encourage any one who has had the 
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good fortune to enter on one of the former, while I feel the fullest 
confidence in warning such as are in danger of losing their way, and 
can tell them whither they will get unless they turn back. I myself 
had to make my way through a thorny thicket, mostly without a 
guide; and, alas, at times in opposition to the cautions given me 
but too forbearingly by those who might have been my guides. 
Happily—I thank God for it—I never lost sight of the end, and 
found the road to it again; but I should have got much nearer that 
end, and with’ less trouble, had the road been pointed out to me. 

I tell you with pleasure, and can do so with truth, that your com- 
position is a creditable proof of your industry; and that I am very 
glad to see how much you have studied and learnt in the six years 
since I last saw you. I perceive you have read much, and with 
attention and a desire of knowledge. In the first place however, I 
must frankly beg you to examine your Latin, and to convince your- 
self that in this respect much is wanting. I will not lay a stress on 
certain grammatical blunders: on this point I agree entirely with my 
dear friend Spalding, whom such blunders in his scholars did not 
provoke, provided his pointing them out availed by degrees to get 
rid of them. A worse fault is, that you have more than once bro- 
ken down in a sentence; that you employ words in an incorrect 
sense; that your style is turgid and without uniformity; that you 
use your metaphors illogically. You do not write simply enough 
to express a thought unpretendingly, when it stands clearly before 
your mind. That your style is not rich and polished is no ground 
for blame; for although there have been some, especially in former 
times, who by a peculiarly happy management of a peculiar talent 
have gained such a style at your age, yet in ordinary cases such 
perfection is quite unattainable. Copiousness and nicety of expres- 
sion imply a maturity of intellect, which can only be the result of a 
progressive development. But what every one can and ought to do, 
is, not to aim at an appearance of more than he really understands ; 
but to think and express himself simply and correctly. Here, there- 
fore, take a useful rule. When you are writing a Latin essay, think 
what you mean to say with the utmost distinctness you are capable 
of, and put it into the plainest words. Study the structure of the 
sentences in great writers; and exercise yourself frequently in imi- 
tating some of them: translate passages so as to break up the sen- 
tences; and when you translate them back again, try to restore the 
sentences. In this exercise you will not need the superintendence 
of your teacher; do it, however, as a preparation for the practice of 
riper years. When you are writing, examine carefully whether 
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your language be of one color. It matters not to my mind, whether 
you attach yourself to that of Cicero and Livy, or to that of Taci- 
tus and Quintilian: but one period you must choose: else the result 
is a motley style, which is as offensive to a sound philologer, as if 
one were to mix up German of 1650 and of 1800. 

You were very right not to send the two projected essays which 
you mention; because you can not possibly say any thing sound on 
such questions. Dissertations on particular points can not be writ- 
ten, until we have a distinct view of the whole region wherein they 
are comprised, until we can feel at home there, and moreover have 
a sufficient acquaintance with all their bearings upon other provinces 
of knowledge. It is quite another matter, that we must advance 
from the special to the general, in order to gain a true understand- 
ing of a complex whole. And here we need not follow any system- 
atic order, but may give way to our accidental inclinations, provided 
we proceed cautiously, and do not overlook the gaps which remain 
between the several parts. 

You have undertaken to write about the Roman colonies, and 
their influence on the state. Now it is quite impossible that you 
can have so much as a half-correct conception of the Roman colo- 
nies; and to write about their influence on the state, you should not 
only accurately understand the constitution of Rome and its history, 
but should be acquainted with the principles and history of politics ; 
all of which as yet is impossible. When I say this, I will add, that 
none of us, who are entitled to the name of philologers, could have 
treated this subject at your age; not even Grotius, or Scaliger, or 
Salmasius, who were excellent grammarians so much earlier than any 
of us. Still less suited to you is your second subject. You must 
know enough of antiquity to be aware that the philosophy of young 
men, down to a much riper age than yours, consisted in silent list- 
ening, in endeavoring to understand and to learn. You can not even 
have an acquaintance with the facts, much less carry on general 
reflections,—to let pass the word philosophical,—on questions of 
minute detail, mostly problematical. To learn, my dear friend, to 
learn conscientiously,—to go on sifting and increasing our knowl- 
edge,—this is our speculative calling through life: and it is so most 
especially in youth, which has the happiness that it may give itself 
up without hinderance to the charms of the new intellectual world 
opened to it by books. He who writes a dissertation,—let him say 
what he will,—pretends to teach: and one can not teach without 
some degree of wisdom; which is the amends that, if we strive 
after it, God will give us for the departing bliss of youth. 
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What I wish above all things to impress on you, my young friend, 
is, that you should purify your mind to entertain a sincere rever- 
ence for every thing excellent. This is the best dower of a youth- 
ful spirit, its surest guide. 

I must now say something more to you about your style of wrir 
ting. It is too verbose; and you often use false metaphors. Do 
not suppose that I am unreasonable enough to require a finished 
style. I expect not such from you, nor from any one at your age; 
but I would warn you against a false mannerism. All writing 
should merely be the expression of thought and speech. A man 
should either write just as he actually delivers a continuous dis- 
course, expressing his genuine thoughts accurately and fully; or, as 
he would speak, if placed in circumstances, in which in real life he 
is not placed, where he might be called upon to do so. Every thing 
should spring from thought; and the thoughts should fashion the 
structure of the words. To be able to do this, we must study lan- 
guage, must enrich our memory with an abundant supply of words 
and phrases, whether in our mother tongue, or in foreign tongues, 
living or dead, must learn to define words precisely, and to determ- 
ine the idiomatic meaning of phrases, and their limits. The written 
exercises of a boy or lad should have no other object than to develop 
his power of thinking, and to enrich and purify his language. If 
we are not content with our thoughts—if we twist and turn about 
under a feeling of our emptiness, writing becomes terribly up-hill 
work, and we have hardly courage to persevere in it. This was my 
case at your age, and long after. There was no one who would 
enter into my distress and assist me; which in my youth would 
have been easy. 

Above all things, however, in every branch of literature and 
science, must we preserve our truth so pure, as utterly to shun all 
false show,—so as never to assert any thing, however slight, for cer- 
tain, of which we are not thoroughly convinced,—so as to take the 
utmost pains, when we are expressing a conjecture, to make the de- 
gree of our belief apparent. If we do not, where is it possible, 
ourselves point out defects which we perceive, and which others are 
not likely to discover,—if, when we lay down our pen, we can not 
say, in the presence of God, J have written nothing knowingly, which, 
after a severe examination, I do not believe to be true; in nothing 
have I deceived my reader, either with regard to myself or others; 
nor have I set my most odious adversary in any other light than I 
would answer for at my last hour,—if we can not do this, learning 
and literature make us unprincipled and depraved. 
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Here I am conscious that I demand nothing from others, of which 
a higher spirit, reading my soul, could reproach me with ever having 
done the reverse. This scrupulousness, combined with my concep- 
tion of what a philologer can and ought to be, if he comes before 
the world, and with my reverence for great scholars, made me so 
reluctant, long after I had attained to manhood, to appear with any 
work. Though often urged to do so, not without reproaches, by my 
friends, I felt that my hour was not yet come; which, had my life 
taken another course, might have come several years earlier. 

From a young man, were it merely as an exercise of honesty, I 
demand the most scrupulous truth in literature, as in all other 
things, zbsolutely and without exception ; so that it may become an 
integral part of his nature; or rather, that the truth, which God 
planted in his nature, may abide there. By it alone can we fight 
our way through the world. The hour when my Marcus should say 
an untruth, or give himself the show of a merit which he had not, 
would make me very unhappy. 

I come now to another part of my task of giving you advice. I 
wish you were not so fond of satires, even of Horace’s. Turn to 
those works which elevate the heart, in which you see great men and 
great events, and live in a higher world: turn away from those 
which represent the mean and contemptible side of ordinary rela- 
tions and degenerate ages. They are not fitted for the young; and 
the ancients would not have let them fall into your hands. Homer, 
4&schylus, Sophocles, Pindar,—these are the poets for youth, the 
poets with whom the great men of antiquity nourished themselves ; 
and as long as literature shall give light to the world, they will 
ennoble the youthful souls, that are filled with them, for life. Hor- 
ace’s Odes, as copies of Greek models, are also good reading for the 
young; and I regret that it is become the practice to depreciate 
them, which only a few masters are entitled to do, or can do with- 
out arrogance. In his Epistles, Horace is original, and more genial ; 
but he who reads them intelligently, reads them with sorrow ; they 
can not do good to any one. We see a man of noble disposition, 
but who, from inclination and reflection, tries to adapt himself to 
an evil age, and who has given himself up to a vile philosophy, which 
does not prevent his continuing noble, but lowers all his views. 
His morality rests on the principle of suitableness, decorum, rea- 
sonableness: he declares expediency (to take the most favorable ex- 
pression) to be the source of the idea of right (Sat. I. iii. 98.) 
Baseness discomposes him, and excites him, not to anger, but to a 
slight chastisement. That admiration for virtue, which constrains 
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us to scourge vice, and which we see not only in Tacitus, but also in 
Juyenal,—in the latter disgustingly,—is not found in Horace. Juve- 
nal, however, you must not read yet, with the exception of a few 
pieces: nor is this any loss; for even if you might be allowed to 
read him, it would not be wholesome at your age, to dwell on the 
contemplation of vice, instead of enriching your mind with great 
thoughts. 

To these poets, and among prose writers to Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Demosthenes, Plutarch, Cicero, Livy, Cesar, Sallust, Tacitus, 
I earnestly entreat you to turn, and to keep exclusively to them. 
Do not read them to make esthetical remarks on them, but to read 
yourself into them, and to fill your soul with their thoughts, that 
you may gain by their reading, as you wonld gain by listening rev- 
erently to the discourses of great men. This is the philology 
which does one’s soul good: learned investigations, when one 
has attained to the capacity of carrying them on, still are only 
of secondary value. We must be accurately acquainted with gram- 
mar, according to the ancient, wide acceptation of that term: we 
must acquire all branches of archzology, so far as lies in our power. 
But even though we were to make the most brilliant emendations, 
and could explain the most difficult passages off hand, this is noth- 
ing but mere trickery, unless we imbibe the wisdom and the mag- 
nanimity of the great ancients, feel like them, and think like them. 

For the study of language, I recommend you, above all, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. Take the speech of the former for the Crown, 
that of the latter pro Cluentio, and read them with all the attention 
you are master of. Then go through them, giving account to your- 
self of every word, of every phrase. Draw up an argument: try 
to get a clear view of all the historical circumstances, and to arrange 
them in order. This will give you an endless work; and hence 
you will learn how little you can, and consequently do yet know. 
Then go to your teacher,—not to surprise him with some unexpect- 
edly difficult questions (for in the speech for Cluentius there are 
difficulties with regard to the facts, which, even after the longest 
familiarity with it, can only be solved by conjectures, such as will 
not occur to the best scholar at the moment) but that he may have 
the kindness to consider the passages, and to consult the commenta- 
tors for you, where your powers and means are at fault. Construct 
a sketch of the procedure in the accusation against Cluentius. 
Make a list of the expressions, especially epithets and the nouns 
they are applied to, and mark the key of the metaphors. Trans- 
late passages; and a few weeks after, turn your translation back 
into the original tongue. 
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Along with this grammatical exercise, read those great writers, 
one after the other, with more freedom. But after finishing a Book, 
or a section, recall what you have been reading in your memory, 
and note down the substance as briefly as you can. Note also the 
phrases and expressions which recur to you the most forcibly ; and 
you should always write down every new word you meet with im- 
mediately, and read over the list in the evening. 

Leave the commentators and emendators for the present unread. 
The time will come, when you may study them to advantage. A 
painter must first learn to draw, before he begins to use colors: and 
he must know how to handle the ordinary colors, before he decides 
for or against the use of ultramarines. Of writing I have already 
spoken to you. Keep clear of miscellaneous reading, even of the 
ancient authors: among them too there are many bad ones. olus 
only let the one wind blow, which was to bear Ulysses to his goal: 
the others he tied up: when let loose, and crossing each other, they 
occasioned him endless wanderings. 

Study history in two ways, according to persons, and according 
to states. Often make synchronistical surveys. 

The advice which I give you, I would give to any one in your 
place. The blame I should have to give to very many. Do not 
fancy that I don’t know this, or that I do not willingly take account 
of your industry according to its deserts. 

The study which I require of you will make no show, will advance 
slowly: and it will perhaps discourage you to find that many years 
of studentship are still before you. But, my friend, true learning 
and true gain are the real blessings of speculative life; and our life- 
time is not so short. Still, however long it may be, we shall always 
have more to learn: God be praised that it is so! 

And now, may God bless your labors, and give you a right mind, 
that you may carry them on to your own welfare aud happiness, to 
the joy of your parents and of us all, who have your virtue and 
respectability qt heart. 





“A bad handwriting ought never to be forgiven. Sending a badly written 
letter to a fellow-creature is as impudent an act asI know of. Can there be 
any thing more unpleasant, than to open a letter which at once shows that it 
will require long deciphering? Besides, the effect of the letter is gone, if we 
must spell it. Many applications for aid, positions, and codperation are preju- 
diced and even thrown aside, merely because they are written so badly.’ 

“Writing seems to me just like dressing; we ought to dress well and neat; 
but as we may dress too well, so may a pedantically fine hand show that the 
writer has thought more of the letters than the sense,”—Conversation—in Lieb- 
er’s Reminiscences of Niebuhr. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY—A FIRESIDE LESSON ON CONDUCT AND WISDOM. 
[The readers of that most remarkable production of Robert 
Southey—“ The Doctor, &c.”—will recall in the following conver- 
sation the principal characters which figure in the volume, so full 
of rare learning, quaint humor, and practical wisdom, viz., Daniel, 
the veritable Doctor Daniel Dove, and Dinah, his wife, and Daniel, 
their only son, born to them after fifteen years of wedlock, a 
healthy, apt, and docile child, who was growing up under the 
wholesome teaching of outward nature, of a quiet, pious, industri- 
ous, and reading household, and of the more formal but simple 
teaching of a country schoolmaster by the name of William Guy, 
and of a loving but half-witted uncle, William Dove :— 


“Father,” said the boy Daniel one day, after listening to a conversation upon 
this subject, [of Alehemy,] “I should like to learn to make gold.” 

“ And what wouldst thou do, Daniel, if thou couldst make it?” was the reply. 

“Why, I would build a great house, and fill it with books, and have as much 
money as the king, and be as great a man as the squire.” 

“Mayhap, Daniel, in that case thou wouldst care for books as little as the 
squire, and have as little time for them as the king. Learning is better than 
house or land. As for money, enough is enough; no man can enjoy more; and 
the less he can be contented with, the wiser and better he is likely to be. 
What, Daniel, does our good poet tell us in the great verse book? 

Nature’s with little pleased; enough’s a feast; 

A sober life but a small charge requires; 

But man, the author of his own unrest, 

The more he hath, the more he still desires. 
No, boy, thou canst never be as rich as the king, nor as great as the squire; 
but thou mayst be a philosopher, andthat is being as happy as either.” 

“A great deal happier,” said Guy. “The squire is as far from being the 
happiest man in the neighborhood as he is from being the wisest or the best. 
And the king, God bless him! has care enough upon his head to bring on early 


gray hairs.” 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


“But what does a philosopher do?” rejoined the boy. “The squire hunts, 
and shoots, and smokes, and drinks punch, and goes to justice meetings. And 
the king goes to fight for us against the French, and governs the parliament, 
and makes laws. But I can not tell what a philosopher's business is. Do they 
do any thing else besides making almanacs and gold?” 

“Yes,” said William, “they read the stars.” 

“ And what do they read there?” 

“What neither thou nor I can understand, Daniel,” replied the father, “ how- 
ever nearly it may concern us.” 

That grave reply produced a short pause. It was broken by the boy, who 
said, returning to the subject, “I have been thinking, father, that it is not a 
good thing to be a philosopher.” 

“ And what, my son, has led thee to that thought?” 

“What I have read at the end of the dictionary, father. There was one phi- 
losopher that was pounded in a mortar.” 
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“That, Daniel,” said the father, “could neither have been the philosopher's 
fault nor his choice.” 

“But it was because he was a philosopher, my lad,” said Guy, “that he bore 
it so bravely, and said, ‘Beat on; you can only bruise the shell of Anaxarchus!’ 
If he had not been a philosopher they might have pounded him just the same, 
but they would never have put him in the dictionary. Epictetus in like man- 
ner bore the torments which his wicked master inflicted upon him without a 
groan, only saying, ‘Take care, or you will break my leg;’ and when the leg 
was broken, he looked the wretch in the face, and said, ‘I told you you would 
break it.’” 

“But,” said the youngster, “there was one philosopher who chose to live in 
a tub; and another, who, that he might never again see any thing to withdraw 
his mind from meditation, put out his eyes by looking upon a bright brass basin, 
such as I cured my warts in.” 

‘*He might have been a wise man,” said William Dove, “but not wondrous 
wise; for if he had, he would not have used the basin to put his eyes out. 
He would have jumped into a quickset hedge, and scratched them out, like the 
man of our town; because, when he saw his eyes were out, he might then have 
jumped into another hedge and scratched them in again. The man of our town 
was the greatest philosopher of the two.” 

“And there was one,” continued the boy, “who had better have blinded 
himself at once, for he did nothing else but cry at every thing he saw. Was 
not this being very foolish ?” 

“T am sure,” says William, “it was not being merry and wise.” 

‘There was another who said that hunger was his daily food.” 

“He must have kept such a table as Duke Humphrey,” quoth William; “I 
should not have liked to dine with him.” 

“Then there was Crates,” said the persevering boy; “he had a good estate, 
and sold it, and threw the money into the sea, saying, ‘Away, ye paltry cares! 
I will drown you, that ye may not drown.me.’” 

“*T should like to know,” said William, “ what the overseer said to that chap, 
when he applied to the parish for support.” 

“They sent him off to bedlam, I suppose,” said the mother;” “it was the fit 
place for him, poor creature.” ° 

“And when Aristippus set out upon a journey, he bade his servants throw 
away all their money, that they might travel the better. Why, they must have 
begged their way, and it can not be right to beg if people are not brought to it 
by misfortune. And there were some who thought there was no God. I am 
sure they were fools, for the Bible says so.” 

“Well, Daniel,” said Guy, “thou hast studied the end of the dictionary to 
some purpose!” 

“ And the Bible, too, Master Guy!” said Dinah, her countenance brightening 
with joy at her son’s concluding remark. 

“Tt’s the best part of the book,” said the boy, replying to the schoolmaster; 
“there are more entertaining and surprising things there than I ever read in any 
other place, except in my father’s book about Pantagruel.” 

The elder Daniel had listened to this dialogue in his usual quiet way, smiling 
sometimes at his brother William’s observations. He now stroked his forehead, 
and looking mildly but seriously at the boy, addressed him thus:— 
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“My son, many things appear strange or silly in themselves if they are pre- 
sented to us simply, without any notice when and where they were done, and 
upon what occasion. The things which the old philosophers said and did, 
would appear, I dare say, as wise to us as they did to the people of their own 
times, if we knew why and in what circumstances they were done and said. 

Daniel, there are two sorts of men in all ranks and ways of life, the wise and 
the foolish; and there are a great many degrees between them. ~That some 
foolish people have called themselves philosophers, and some wicked ones, and 
some who were out of their wits, is just as certain as that persons of all these 
descriptions are to be found among all conditions of men. 

Philosophy, Daniel, is of two kinds: that which relates to conduct, and that 
which relates to knowledge. The first teaches us to value all things at their 
real worth, to be contented with little, modest in prosperity, patient in trouble, 
equal-minded at all times. It teaches us our duty to our neighbor and ourselves. 
It is that wisdom of which King Solomon speaks in our rhyme book. Reach 
me the volume.” Then turning to the passage in his favorite Du Bartas, he 
read these lines :— 


She’s God’s own mirror; she’s a light whose glance 
Springs from the lightning of his countenance. 
She’s mildest heaven’s most sacred influence; 
Never decays her beauties’ excellence, 

Aye like herself; and she doth always trace 

Not only the same path but the same pace. 
Without her honor, health, and wealth would prove 
Three poisons to me. Wisdom from above 

Is the only moderatrix, spring and guide, 

Organ and honor, of all gifts beside. 


“But let us look in the Bible: aye, this is the place:”— 


For in her is an understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold, subtile, lively, 
clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, loving the thing that is good, quick, 
which can not be letted, ready to do good; 

Kind to man, steadfast, sure, free from care, having all power, overseeing all 
things, and going through all understanding, pure and most subtile spirits. 

For wisdom is more moving than any motion: she passeth and goeth through 
all things by reason of her pureness. 

For she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence, flowing from 
the glory of the Almiglity ; therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. 

For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God, and the image of his goodness. 

And being but one she can do all things; and remaining in herself she maketh 
all things new: and in all ages entering into holy souls she maketh them friends 
of God and prophets. 

For God loveth none but him that dwelleth with wisdom. 

For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the order of stars: be- 
ing compared with the light she is found before it. 

For after this cometh night: but vice shall not prevail against wisdom. 


He read this with a solemnity that gave weight to every word. Then closing 
the book; after a short pause, he proceeded in a lower tone :— 

“The philosophers of whom you have read in the dictionary possessed this 
wisdom only in part, because they were heathens, and therefore could see no fur- 
ther than the light of mere reason could show the way. The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom, and they had not that to begin with. So the thoughts 
which ought to have made them humble produced pride, and so far their wisdom 
proved but folly. The humblest Christian who learns his duty, and performs it 
15 
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24 well as he can, is wiser than they. He does nothing to be seen of men; and 
ih«t was their motive for most of their actions. 

Now for the philosophy which relates to knowledge. Knowledge is a brave 
thing. I am a plain, ignorant, untaught man, and know my ignorance. But it 
is a brave thing when we look around us in this wonderful world to understand 
something of what we see; to know something of the earth on which we move, 
the air which we breathe, and the elements whereof we are made; to compre- 
hend the motions of the moon and stars, and measure the distances between 
them, and compute times and seasons; to observe the laws which sustain the 
universe by keeping all things in their courses; to search into the mysteries of 
nature, and discover the hidden virtue of plants and stones, and read the signs 
and tokens which are shown us, and make out the meaning of hidden things, 
and apply all this to the benefit of our fellow-creatures. 

Wisdom and knowledge, Daniel, make the difference between man and man, 
and that between man and beast is hardly greater. 

These things do not always go together. There may be wisdom without 
knowledge, and there may be knowledge without wisdom. A man without 
knowledge, if he walk humbly with his God, and live in charity with his neigh- 
bors, may be wise unto salvation. A man without wisdom may not find his 
knowledge avail him quite so well. But it is he who possesses both that is the 
true philosopher. The more he knows, the more he is desirous of knowing; and 
yet the further he advances in knowledge the better he understands how little 
he.can attain, and the more deeply he feels that God alone can satisfy the infinite 
desires of an immortal soul. To understand this is the perfection of philosophy.” 

Then opening the Bible which lay before him, he read these verses :— 

My son, if thou wilt receive my words,— 

So that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, and apply thine heart to under- 


standing; 

Yea, if thou ‘criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding; 

If thou seekest after her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treasures; 

Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
God. 

For the Lord giveth wisdom: out of his mouth cometh knowledge and un- 
derstanding. 

He layeth up sound wisdom for the righteous: he is a buckler to them that 
walk uprightly. 

He keepeth the paths of judgment, and presérveth the way of his saints. 

Then shalt thou understand righteousness, and judgment, and equity; yea, 


every good path. 
When wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is pleasant unto thy 


soul ; 

Discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall keep thee, 

To deliver thee from the way of evil. 

“Daniel, my son,” after a pause he pursued, “thou art a diligent and good 
lad. God hath given thee a tender and dutiful heart; keep it so, and it will be 
a wise one, for thou hast the beginning of wisdom. I wish thee to pursue 
knowledge, because in pursuing it, happiness will be found by the way. IfI 
have said any thing now which is above thy years, it will come to mind in after 
time, when I am gone, perhaps, but when thou mayst profit by it. God bless 
thee, my child!” 

He stretched out his right hand at these words, and laid it gently upon the 
boy’s head. What he said was not forgotten, and throughout life the son never 
thought of that blessing without feeling that it had taken effect. 
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We devote the following articles [V. to IX.] to the Proceedings 
of the National Teachers’ Association for 1865, so far as they were 
not published in our number for December last. We give below 
the Contents of the pamphlet edition of the same, together with the 
Preface of the Publishing Committee. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


fhe official record, or Secretary’s Journal of the Proceedings of the Seventh 
Session, of the Sixt ANNUAL MEETING of the National Teachers’ Association, 
hefd at Harrisburg, Penn., on the 16th, 17th and 18th of August, 1864, and 
such of the Addresses, Lectures and Papers read during the session, as were 
received by the Committee of Publication up to this date, are printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution among the members who have paid to the Treasurer the 
annual fee of one dollar required by the Constitution. 

In 1864 the Association directed the Committee of Publication to include 
with the proceedings of the annual session for the year, an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the several State Teachers’ Associations for the same period. As the 
Committee were not able to obtain the necessary returns in time for their pub- 
lication, Dr. Barnard, Editor of the American Journal of Education, in further- 
ance of the objects of the Association and as a contribution to the History of 
Education already designed for publication in his Journal, undertook not only 
to prepare an account of the proceedings of every State Association which held 
an Annual Meeting in 1864, but also a condensed summary of the subjects 
discussed in all the principal Conventions which had ever been held, and the 
Associations which had been formed for the promotion of education in the 
United States, and the improvement of public schools in the several States. 
Inviting the co-operation of the officers of all existing Associations, and using 
the material which he has been collecting for thirty years past for a history of 
Education in the United States, Dr. Barnard intended, as was announced in 
the Programme, to have submitted a summary of his inquiries, with some sug- 
gestions as to a Central Educational Agency, to the meeting at Harrisburg. 
This he was prevented from doing by illness which kept him at home, and 
his engagements since have prevented his writing out the brief notes of names, 
dates, and suggestions, prepared to aid him in an oral exposition of the sub- 
ject, for publication in the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, as he proposed 
todo. In his present inability to prepare such a paper, he places at the dispo- 
sal of the Committee a sheet containing his Plan of a Central Office and Agen- 
cy, together with a Circular as to his proposed comprehensive survey of the Edu- 
cational History of the country, with the Contents of the volume devoted to the 
proceedings of Conventions and Associations for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion in the United States and the Improvement of Public Schools in the several 
States. The project is of such immediate and immense importance to the future 
progress of Schools and Education in the whole country, and the volume now 
ready for publication is in such direct furtherance of the expressed wishes of 
the Association, that the Committee have directed this sheet to be bound up with 
the Proceedings and forwarded to the members. 

8. S. Greene, Providence, R. I. 
JAMES CRUIKSHANK, Albany, New York. 
Z. RicHarDs, Weshington, D. C. 
December 27, 1865. 




















VY. THE EDUCATIONAL DUTIES OF THE HOUR. 


BY SAMUEL 8S. GREENE, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Introductory Di before the National Teachers’ Association at Harrisburg, Penn., in 
August, 1865. 








AwnoTHER year has passed away and with it a terrible war. The 
year marks an era in our history, Never before, in the annals of 
any nation, was the heart of the whole loyal people made to thrill 
with joy so enthusiastic, or, in quick succession, to throb with an- 
guish so intense. The single month of April is without a parallel. 
The triumphant march of one of our most brilliant Generals through 
Georgia and the Carolinas had cut off the retreat of the rebel forces, 
while the General-in-Chief guarded their stronghold at Richmond. 
At length the time for final action had come. Victory after victory 
crowned eyery movement, till the main army of the Rebellion was 
ours. The history of a whole year seemed crowded into a single 
day. No hour of the day ;—no day of the week was too sacred to 
restrain the general joy. The glaring bonfires, and the roaring can- 
non at the midnight hour told a jubilant people that a nefarious 
rebellion was forever crushed. Scarcely had the sound of the boom- 
ing gun, and the pealing bell ceased along the hills and valleys of 
the loyal North, when,—too shocking for belief,—a dastard hand 
had deprived a grateful people of their cherished chief magistrate. 
No language can express the undisguised sorrow of the whole nation. 
Stout hearts were broken. Men, women, and children wept. Before 
the sun of that memorable 15th had gone down, the streets, the 
public buildings, and many of the private dwellings of our principal 
cities were in mourning. All had losta friend. That day the name 
of Abraham Lincoln was made immortal. 

Such were the closing days of a war as cruel, as it was unprovoked, 
as fatal to its instigators and their ambitious schemes, as it will prove 
beneficial to the parties and interests which they designed to crush. 
God be praised for so glorious a triumph of the right! 

As we look back upon the last four years, what changes we have 
experienced! At the beginning of the struggle, labor, in the arts 
of peace was never better rewarded. The hum of industry was 
heard in all parts of the land. The artisan, the farmer, the man- 
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ufacturer, the mechanic, the professional man, the student, the 
instructor,—all were engaged in successful labor—their several de- 
partments delicately and nicely adjusted to each other, and to the 
general want, by the inevitable law of supply and demand. Sud- 
denly these several departments of labor are thrown into disorder 
and confusion. The farmer, the mechanic, the student, the pro- 
fessor, the lawyer, the physician, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
become the soldier. The implements of industry are exchanged for 
the sword. In less than four years, more than one million five 
hundred thousand men from the North, and portions of the South, 
enter the service of the government. Add to this nearly every 
able-bodied man of the South—and it is easy to see what the in- 
dustrial interests of the country must suffer. Besides this, the 
forms of Jabor must change. Our workshops must become manu- 
factories of arms. Our artisans must build ships of war. Our 
merchants, and tradesmen must furnish supplies to the armies. 
Our young men are suddenly called upon to exchange employments. 
We see a whole continent, nay, the whole civilized world adjusting 
itself to a new order of things. Our commerce is suddenly swept 
from the ocean. Our spindles, whose hum had been the music of 
whole sections of our country, had either become mute, or changed 
their tune to come into harmony with the new condition of the 
country. Our institutions, industrial, moral, educational, civil and 
religious, have passed through an unprecedented ordeal. But a new 
order of things has come. It was the privilege of our fathers to 
witness the birth of our country. It is ours to witness its regen- 
eration. Theirs was a distinguished honor,—ours a greater. They 
believed that there was “a divinity that shaped our ends,” we can 
more than confirm that belief. Blind, blind indeed, is that man 
that can not discern the hand of the Almighty in this great up- 
heaval of our social fabric. 

In this our first gathering after the war, it is most fitting that we 
should inquire, How have the interests of education been affected 
by our national struggle ? 

What improvements have these fiery trials suggested ? 

What plans for the future, what new fields of labor do they un- 
fold to us? 

With what spirit should we enter upon the work before us? 

How have the interests of education been affected by our national 
struggle ? 

It can not be said that they have been left untouched. Our 
teachers have been among the most loyal of our citizens. They 
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have literally hastened to the defense of their couniry’s flag. 
Thousands of our young men, who could at any time during the 
war, have commanded the respect and deference of their officers 
“by their superior talent and learning, have cheerfully yielded 
obedience to inferior men, and have borne the burden and shared 
the dangers of the private soldier, simply from their love of country. 
All honor to those noble young men! The country owes them 
much. They fought well. They knew for what they fought. 
Many will never return. They have died for their country—some 
on the battlefield, some in the hospital, and some in the accursed 
prison-pens of the South. Others have returned to their homes, 
some maimed for life, some, with constitutions crushed -beyond re- 
covery, and some, a good number let us hope, with health and vigor 
to resume their former calling. 

Nor has our profession been represented in the capacity of the 
private merely. Some of the most successful officers were teachers 
in one form or other. And not a few have sealed their patriotism 
with their lives. Ohio mourns an Andrews; Indiana, a Fletcher ; 
Rhode Island, a Pearce; and the world a Mitchel. Our Academies 
and Colleges, in the true spirit of our fathers, have most patriotically 
stood forth in’ defense of the government. They have yielded 
up their young men.. They have sent forth their professors, and 
with unflinching fidelity, they have lent their full moral force to the 
cause of freedom and good government. And yet have they closed 
their doors? Seldom, if ever. All through the loyal States, our 
principal institutions of learning have prospered to a most wonder- 
ful degree. How has it been with the States in rebellion? 
Scarcely an Institution of learning survived! Who has heard of 
the suspension of a Public School at the North on account of the 
war? Our teachers have gone to the war,—but new ones have been 
ready to take their places. The four past years have been years of 
progress. Never before in all the history of this Association was 
there such a gathering as that at Chicago in 1863. Sixteen hundred 
to two thousand teachers assembled in one city to take counsel of 
each other, and give mutual support and encouragement! Let us look 
at the state of the country as it was before the war. In all the free 
States the Public School System prevailed, and in most was ad- 
ministered with great efficiency, giving a good education, alike to 
the children of the poor and the rich. Its blessings were diffused 
among the people. The children of all classes sat together in the 
same school, were competitors for the same honors, and were taught 
to value personal worth and intrinsic merit wherever developed, 
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rather than the accidents of birth and external circumstance. 
What they learned to value in childhood, they retained as they 
grew up together. Hence, a community where moral and intellect- 
ual worth, in no small degree, formed the standard of judgment, 
as to character and position. 

How was it in the states where the institution of — ery prevailed ? 
There was no Common School System. Exceptions there were in 
some of the cities,—but as a general fact, the statement is correct. 
The children of a large portion of the population were, by law, 
prohibited the advantages of an education ; and a largesportion of the 
free population were virtually shut out from the means of early 
culture. These two sections of the country, from the necessities of 
the case, must be parted from each other, by different tastes, differ- 
ent views of life, different aspirations, different judgments as to 
right and duty as to the true functions of government. Sectional 
and selfish jealousies are engendered. Designing men inflame and 
cherish them. A geographical distinction inevitably ensues. Jeal- 
ousies give place to animosities; animosities to bitter hate, and 
bitter hate results in war. Thus has our land been deluged in blood. 
Sagacious politicians at the South saw the tendencies, and attributed 
the evil to the quality of Northern education. Without stopping 
to defend the character of our educational processes at the North, 
let it be observed that the root of the difficulty lay not in this di- 
rection, but in the fact of a diffused and universal education at the 
North, and a very limited education at the South. No two sections 
of country, though under the same government, can dwell together 
in peace and harmony, where the advantages for education are widely 
dissimilar. This proposition, the past history of our country has 
abundantly proved. And now that the war is over, it becomes us 
gravely to consider the grounds: for hope in the future. Shall the 
North relinquish its system of universal education? Or shall the 
people of the South, of all classes, grades, and complexions be edu- 
cated? Nothing short of this will give unity to the whole people. 
We may evade, compromise, and put off the evils which will evi- 
dently spring from the present diversity of educational advantages, 
but as surely as the Sun shall rise and set, they will spring up at 
some future day, to wither and destroy as they have done in the 
days just past. Education is the chief unifying process on which 
we can rely for a permanent peace. Let our statesmen duly con 
sider this point in the work of reconstruction. 

It becomes us as educators, while we re-examine the quality of 
the instruction which we are giving, to take courage from the tests 
of the late trying ordeal. 
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I believe that every loyal educator who has looked thoughtfully 
upon the developments of the war has felt an inward satisfaction at 
the general temper and spirit which has been shown by the edu- 
cated masses of the North. Asa whole they have fought, not be- 
cause they were moved by vindictive passion, or sectional hatred,— 
not because they could make use of the hour of conflict, or of mid- 
night patrol to gratify an inward personal hate, but because a 
cherished government was in danger, and was assailed by the foul 
hand of treason. 

It has been gratifying to see that the diffusion of knowledge by our 
educational systems with all their acknowledged defects, has raised 
our common soldiers to a plane where they could appreciate a power 
superior to mere brute force. They have patiently borne the taunt 
“one against five” believing that the time would come when it would 
appear that “knowledge is power,”—that one well educated man 
would sway more influence than five hundred, bound in the fetters of 
ignorance. In the treatment of prisoners, in the treatment of those 
who have expressed opinions adverse to the prevailing power, in the 
free discussion of unwelcome topics, it is gratifying to see what con- 
trol education has exerted over the government and the masses of the 
loyal States. Would that, in these respects, faithful history were 
not compelled to exhibit its darkest page in regard to the States 
lately in rebellion. 

In respect to law where has the seeking for redress been made to 
follow the slow processes of the courts, and where has the individual 
or the mob defied all law? Not that the people of the Northern 
States are faultless, nor that, in the South, there have been no ex- 
amples of adhesion to moral and political duty that have been truly 
sublime. But I am speaking of the general facts. Education,—it 
can not be denied—has made a difference. Shall we, then, in the 
light of this terrible war, for the sake of reconstruction and reunion, 
abandon our systems of universal education, which have made the 
North what it is, and for the sake of a general uniformity, adopt the 
partial systems of the South? 

No! never! the blood of our fathers and brothers forbids it; 
the mangled but surviving forms of the defenders of this, the 
choicest inheritance from our fathers, forbid it! The God of 
Heaven, whose providential care over this great nation has been so 
marked, forbids it! 

There is but one alternative, education must be diffused through- 
out the masses of the South. Black and White,—“ poor white” 
and rich white all must be educated. Not to educate them is to 
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prepare for another civil war. To keep up perpetual jealousies, 
hatreds and abuses, as has been the case for the last thirty years, is 
' Only to cherish the cancer that has been gnawing at the vitals of 
our Republic. Shall it be done any longer? Gentlemen of this 
Association let us buckle on the armor, and meet the new exigency 
of our times. How many of us are ready to enter personally into 
this work? _Who is not willing to aid, by his influence, in securing 
this as a permanent feature in the reconstruction of our government? 

Before the war no Northern teacher dared to discuss the whole 
truth atthe South. In morals there must be one code for the North, 
and another for the South. There could be no free discussion. In 
all our political contests, Southern men could come before a North- 
ern audience—and could speak their sentiments freely—even vilify 
with impunity our manners and institutions. But the instant a 
Northern man attempted, at the South, to utter sentiments at all 
condemnatory of Southern institutions, or Southern life, he was 
forced to leave the country. Is it to be so now? Can we not as 
educators, go boldly into the Southern States, and teach the truth 
and the whole truth? If not, I pray God that martial law may 
prevail in every Sonthern State, till Northern men, or any other 
men, may discuss educational, political, social, moral and religious 
topics in any part of the South as freely as in Faneuil Hall. This 
right we must have. 

As to physical power, it has been maintained, that we are inferior 
to the South,—that she nourishes more robust and athletic men 
than we. It may be so. The employments of many of our young 
men have confined them within doors, and as a natural consequence, 
they would become physically enfeebled. A few months in the 
camp and field, however gave such strength of muscle to most of 
them as made them inferior to none. Still many broke down 
under the trial. and the failure in their health and endurance, 
may, unquestionably, be attributed in some measure to a defect- 
ive physical training in childhood. To meet this want, many 
of our schools have introduced regular physical exercises as a part 
of the daily tasks. Others better prepared to judge than myself, 
will speak upon this point.. 

With respect to intellectual training, the events of the war have 
been suggestive. They have shown the difference between that 
which is merely theoretic—merely bookish and that which is truly 
practical, They have also shown the difference between practice 
sustained and guided by theory, and practice without theory. 

In the early part of the war practical blunders were frequent; 
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the balance was against the Federal armies. The war was carried 
on, upon scientific principles, with a very unscientific practice. Nor 
is this surprising. Many of the officers educated at our National 
Military School had never been engaged in actual war. There was 
all the difference between play practice and real practice,—between 
the theoretic movements in military tactics, and the actual struggle 
for victory in the deadly encounter. Much was said in derision of 
military training. An actual schoolmaster in Kentucky, it was said, 
was gaining more fame than the best graduates of West Point. 
Practical good sense, personal daring, and a natural aptitude for 
command, did give, through the whole war, to some of the officers 
directly from civil life, a well-deserved fame. But how was it in the 
end? Almost all the officers who became eminent for distinguished 
services. were men educated at West Point. 

These facts are suggestive. We could not wish to have actual 
war, that our cadets might learn the theory of warfare, from the 
dreadful realities of’the battle-field, but we can not restrain the 
thought of how much blood and treasure would have been spared 
if our officers had been at the beginning of the war what they were 
at the end. . Now, this suggestion is none of mine. It is patent 
every where. Floods of tears have been shed because of the loss of 
dear ones, through the simple blunders of inexperience. Thousands 
of curses and imprecations have fallen upon the devoted heads of 
inexperienced officers, by men who have seen whole fortunes fade 
away at the loss of a single battle. And yet these very officers did 
the best they could. They have suffered worse than a score of 
deaths at the mortification of defeat—the crushing responsibility of 
exposing and losing so many precious lives. In many cases no one 
could have been at hand to do better. Let the lesson be generalized. 
It is not confined to military affairs. We have mere theorists in 
education. We have had those enter our schools as teachers, who 
have had correct views of education, but no practice; we have had 
those who from a natural tact have become good practical teachers, 
with very little knowledge of the theory of education, to say nothing 
of the many who, in like circumstances, have failed—and we have 
some who have both theory and practice combined. We have heard 
much said against Normal Schools and Training Schools, that the 
power to teach isa gift—not an attainment—we have known of teach- 
ers being employed because they could be hired cheap. But whena 
son or a daughter has the sensibilities maimed for life, the intellect- 
ual nature dwarfed, the reasoning faculties perverted, the injured in- 
terior nature does not call forth the tear of anguish, as when a 
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suffering son comes hobbling home on crutches from the war. Yet 
this is a blight in the mortal, that in the immortal nature. No 
treasure should be spared to educate our sons and our daughters 
correctly. Yet how much treasure might be spared, and how much 
the quality of education might be improved, if the community were 
but awake to their real needs, and awake to the modes of supplying 
them. More money is often spent by the wealthy to educate a 
single son or daughter, than would be requisite-to maintain a whole 
school in the neighborhood where better instruction might be 
secured. In education as in religion, the Scripture doctrine is true, 
“No man liveth to himself.” 

One point of the lesson is this;—we need teachers trained both 
in the theory and in the practice of education. How shall we ob- 
tain them? Here are gentlemen from Pa., from IIl., from Mass., 
from N. Y., from Minn., from N. J., from Conn., from R. I., from 
almost any of the Northern States who will answer this question. 
I think it will be made to appear that in preparing teachers for their 
profession, we may have a decided advantage over a military school? 
What is analogous to the actual field of battle, is every day before 
us. Our Normal and Training Schools are beginning to be arranged 
so that no one shall go forth from them who has not seen actual 
service. Such schools must furnish good teachers, if to them you 
will send young men and young women of good common sense. 

But let us look a little further into this routine aspect of our edu- 
cation. It exists in many of our schools to avery great extent. The 
school tasks are to be faithfully committed to memory, and the work 
is done. In Geography, so far as thought is concerned, locality per- 
tains to the page of the text-book. © Instead of exercising the con- 
ceptive faculty to take in the idea of continent and ocean, valley 
and mountain, lake and island, the memory is overtaxed with the 
insignificant work of arranging the words and phrases of a text-book, 
so as to give them with fluency and accuracy. A verbal blunder 
which turns an island into a lake, or a lake into a wheat-field, 
scarcely elicits a smile. It is but the error of a single word. The 
rest of the paragraph is right. Whole Books of Geometry have 
been learned in this way;—and the astonished pupil has been 
grieved to tears, when the mere order of the letters which designate 
an angle have been called in question. To him it is of but little 
consequence whether we say AC BorABC. But to one who 
follows the proof, the order is every thing. 

Reading lessons, which, if realized, would stir the heart with 
delight, would give varied and important information—would set 
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the imagination all a-glow, and be almost equal to a visit to the 
scenes described—are passed over with nothing but petty criticisms 
upon inflections, emphasis, cadences, pauses, and so forth, just as 
though a mind thoroughly imbued_with the sentiment would not 
express its thoughts with naturalness, or as though good reading 
could be taught by attention to mere external graces. 

All our school exercises are liable to be affected with the blight of 
routine and mere technicality. No subject is taught so wretchedly as 
the English language. Usually all attempts at cultivation are post- 
poned till the time to use a text-book upon technical Grammar. 
And then the teaching falls into the worst kind of routine. Instead 
of this, language as a living thing, should be taught at an early 
period. It should be regarded as vitally connected with ever; thing 
which the child has to attend to in school. Ifhe speaks he uses 
language; if he writes, he uses language, and in both cases, either 
correctly or incorrectly. And what renders such opportunities 
peculiarly fitting and apt, is the fact that the language is the child’s 
own—used instinctively, to express real, earnest thought which he 
conceives—and not the fictitious expressions which he gets up for 
an exercise, or the dead language of a book. On such a foundation 
the teacher can begin -to build. No text-book can do the work 
which the teacher must do in this direction. The use of language 
is not without its fundamental laws. The most obvious of these, 
the pupil early learns to obey. They should be introduced, at first, 
neither formally nor technically ;—but the pupil should be made to 
use the language correctly, both in conversation and in writing. 

Just so far as our teaching lacks the impress of reality, it fails of 
the best effect. Children enter school fresh from a world of realities. 
Every thing real, has its charms. But the instant they are put to 
learning language as such—either in the mechanical process of put- 
ting letters together to form words—or in putting words together to 
form abstract definitions and rules, the mind loses its interest, and 
is in danger of falling into that state of indurated stupidity which 
makes the words of the language empty fossils,—the school tasks, 
hard work upon the materials of which dreams are made—and the 
school-room itself a kind of prison, from which escape by any and all 
fair means, in the chancery of children is justifiable. 

Now this kind of education is to be deplored. It is particularly 
unsuited to the times upon which we have fallen. We need to 
deal with practical earnest thought. All such instruction as far as 
possible should be eradicated from our schools. The enlightened 
edueators of England characterize it as American. Their criticism 
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is too true, and we ought to receive it, and thank them for it, though 
we might with great pertinency retort “ Physician heal thyself.” 

It is to be deplored as wholly incompatible with the true spirit 
of freemen. Its very essence is a slavish deference to the mere 
opinions of others—the authority of a text-book; it is a complete 
surrender to the spirit of dogmatism—instead of that of truth and 
realism. Children should learn to pay homage to truth as such. 
They have then a sure guide. To this they should yield an un- 
questioned loyalty. In this way are they prepared to exercise the 
rights of freemen. Their education liberalizes on the one hand, 
and guards against unrestrained libertinism on the other. In acom- 
munity thus trained, civil war could scarcely be possible. In a Re- 
public, civil war must result from a blind deference to the opinions 
of a few leaders—whose aim is not to enlighten and liberalize, but 
to inflame prejudice, to inculcate narrow and sectional views. In 
confirmation, I have only to refer you to the appeals of the South- 
ern leaders for the last four years. 

We have, then, before us a specific work, to correct this unfor- 
tunate quality in our educational processes. What can such stulti- 
fying labor do towards elevating the mass of ignorance in the South, 
which humanity and patriotism bid us now enlighten? What can 
it do towards assimilating to the American character the vast influx 
of foreigners now, sure to seek a permanent home in a free country. 

Another lesson too obvious to have escaped the attention of the 
most casual observer, appears in the very general neglect to exhibit 
clearly in our schools the genius of our government, and the forms 
of our political institutions. The vigorous teaching of political 
heresy, on the one side, has been set over against a wide-spread neg- 
lect on the other. I may be wrong, but it does not seem to me, 
that it is military tactics that we want,—but the universal diffusion 
of a correct knowledge of our government, national, State, and 
municipal. It is true that in some of our text-books, there are ab- 
stract statements respecting our forms of government. They may 
have been committed to memory. But to what purpose? Only to 
serve as an illustration of what has just been said. They have been 
useless lumber. A few oral lessons showing how a democratic gov- 
ernment, like ours, springs up from the people—showing the relation 
of the people to the state, and to the general government,—of the 
States to each other, and to the general government, would do more 
than a thousand such lessons. This defect calls for an immediate 
reform. 

Permit me to call your attention to one lesson more, which, it 
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seems to me, the war has taught us. It is this; that by whatever 
influence, personal, political, or religious, men attempt to foster prin- 
ciples and practices which contravene the eternal laws of right, 
God, in his providence, will over-ride them all, and lay bare the sub- 
terfuges, and specious arguments by which they are maintained,— 
that mere customs which can be defended only on the ground that 
they have descended from pious ancestors, or have been, and are now 
supported by the influential, and the good, have been made to melt 
away like dew before the morning sun. When cupidity and selfish- 
ness shall presume to interpret forthemselves the laws of God’s gov- 
ernment, He comes forth his own interpreter, and tears down by 
one breath of his displeasure, the proudest monuments which hu- 
man beings presume to rear upon injustice and oppression. He 
overthrows the very foundation which a false philosophy lays to per- 
vert the general sense of right. This has been done in the complete 
destruction of the system of human bondage, which has cursed our 
whole country, North and South. 

But the events of the war have given us intimation of something 
more. God has shown us, not only that he lives in the history of 
the nation, and is ever present by his providence with the people as 
with the individual, but that he will be acknowledged Supreme. 
The people shall not only know, but shall declare, that “the Lord, 
God omnipotent reigneth.” Our fathers, in the establishment of 
this government, for wise and good reasons, made a complete di- 
vorce of Church and State. They drew a distinct line between that 
which belongs to the civil and that which belongs to any merely 
ecclesiastical establishment,—and yet they did not mean that be- 
cause a man was in civil life, he could not be a member of the 
church, nor speak and act on any and all occasions as becomes a 
Christian man. On the other hand, because a man was a member 
of the Christian Church, it was not intended, even though high in 
office, that he should not be heard in civil affairs. He was supposed 
capable of being an honest Christian and an honest citizen at the 
sametime. Nay, he might hold office in the Church and in the State 
at the same time; not the latter because he belonged to the former, but 
because he was personally, and as a citizen, worthy of office. In 
these distinct capacities, he claimed protection of the State— 
nothing more. Now, how sadly the abuses which have grown di- 
rectly or indirectly out of these well-defined relations. Our states- 
men have seemed to feel and act in many of their public papers and 
addresses as if any thing more than a mere cold and formal recog- _ 
nition of the Divine Beiyg or of his providence, was illegal, or, to 
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say the least, beneath the dignity of a grave state document. In 
this respect, a careful examination of the public documents on file 
since the early settlement of this country, will show a marked de- 
cline? But what has the war done? It has pressed into utterance 
through our late lamented chief magistrate, some of the noblest 
Christian sentiments that ever adorned a State paper in this country 
or any other. What Christian does not read with delight the late 
immortal Inaugural? It has extorted the highest commendations 
from British statesmen. _ It will live to show, in all coming time, that a 
man may be both a Christian and a statesman, and can speak in both 
capacities at the same time—and that without re-uniting Church 
and State. 

But this same influence does not stop here. Owing to the con- 
nection between education and the State, it comes forth in the 
same spirit to rule out all religious instruction that is at all charcter- 
istic, from all schools dependent upon the State, and by an unjust 
usurpation would assign all such instruction to the fireside, the Sun- 
day-school, and the Church. Now it was not the intention of our 
Creator that any part of our nature should be left uncultivated. 
And this prohibition—for it amounts to that,—seems to me con- 
trary to the plain teachings of his providence, as it is contrary to 
the statutes of many of the States. The arguments adduced in 
support of it are specious—and the subterfuges to which men, in 
support of it, resort, will, I believe, be overthrown sooner or later, 
or God will, in some way, punish this sad neglect. Teach the 
children morality, we are told, but never resort to the Scriptures or 
to revealed religion to support your teachings, just as though God 
would admit the restriction, and my prejudices, or my attachment 
to some ecclesiastical party, would exonerate me or you froma duty 
which lies deeper than all party! A Christian education with 
Christianity left out! The whole idea is absurd. These very per- 
sons who exclaim against the teaching of piety and religious truth, 
are foremost in pressing the importance of moral teaching—but it 
must be a moral teaching destitute of its vital power,—the mere 
outward form without the inward spirit. The principal argument 
against religious instruction, is the danger of some sectarian bias,— 
the fear of a secret or open proselytism. This is not the teaching 
in question. God gave us Christianity and bade us promulgate it, 
—not to scramble for religious sects. The plea, in Heaven’s chan- 
cery, is not a valid one. And, besides, the danger is vastly exag- 
gerated. Not one teacher in a thousand would risk his reputation 
and place by prostituting a position generously intrusted to him 
for any such unworthy purpose. 
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Besides, it is not the dogmas of any sect that we neea. It is 
Christianity itself, pure and unsullied as it came gushing from the- 
lips and life of the Master. It is its vital power that we want. It is 
not so much the teaching of Christian doctrine, as it is Christian 
teaching—teaching which in its very essence shall be fragrant with 
the spirit that animated our Lord and Master. The very presence ofa 
teacher who is thoroughly imbued with its power, is Christianity in 
a living form. He fills the atmosphere around him with its sacred 
fragrance. He wins. He almost unconsciously subjugates his pu- 
pils to its power. We have yet much to learn in the art of teaching 
by studying the example of the Teacher sent from God. I be- 
lieve that the divine methods of teaching are all found embodied 
in his practice. While we are ranging the whole realin of Philoso-- 
phy for the best systems, he will reach the highest pinnacle of the art 
who most nearly imitates the spirit and methods of our Saviour. 
They were vital and earnest, self-sacrificing and condescending; 
they were both apt and searching, and, in all cases, were pervaded 
with the spirit of love and gontlennen. 4 

But I hasten to consider the fields w hich Mopen before us, and the 
duty devolving upon us to project suitable plans for occupying it. 

The war has created it. The war was begun to extend the same 
partial system which prevails in the Southern States. It ended in 
breaking down all the barriers which protected that system. It has 
thrown open the blessings of education to four millions of liberated 
slaves, to whom all formal instruction was peremptorily forbidden. 
They now extend to us the imploring hand, and crave the bread of 
inteliectual and moral life. To these let us add a multitude scarcely 
better off—the “ poor whites”—who must be educated to be pre- 
pared to become, in any proper sense of the term, free citizens, 
These, with the vast influx from abroad which is sure to follow the 
war, invite us to new, unwonted exertion. It has been said we 
have sentiment as high as Heaven, but, of action; none. Let this 
be said no longer. The time has come for action, earnest straight- 
forward unwavering action. Before this meeting shall close, it may 
appear an obvious duty for this Association to represent its opinions 
by report, by committee or otherwise, to the General Government. 
Some scheme must be devised which shall have the sanction and 
protection of the Government, for the universal education of the 
Southern people. ° 

On this subject Gen. Howard, who is at the head of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau,—and who, it was hoped, would be present at this 


meeting, writes to me thus:— 
16 
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I regret to say that it will be impracticable, in consideration of my other du- 
ties, to be present at your meeting in Harrisburg. As soon as my last Circular 
is printed, I will forward it, with others, for considerationat your Convention. 

I propose to have a General Superintendent of schools appointed for each 
State, which is under my supervision with regard to Freedmen’s matters. It is 
only the general superintendency of schools that I am willing to undertake in 
the present posture of affairs; I would gladly accept, if it were possible to 
secure it,—a general school system in each State. 

We may regard the work already started as a basis of extension. The teach- 
ers sent by benevolent associations must multiply assistants from the States 
where they labor, both black and white. I propose to give all the protection 
in my power to secure quarters and school-rooms for teachers, when it can be 
done. 

It will be impossible for me to tell at present, or even give a respectable esti- 
mate of the number of teachers that can be put into the field this Fall. 

After the assistant commissioners have had time to examine their fields and 
report, something more specific will be reached. 

No effort should be spared to foster and extend education in the South, and 
* I believe that by persistency in the presentation of our reasons for educating 
the poor people of every description, the better part of the Southern people, 
wifi, sooner or later, come to see the pressing necessity of an enlightened policy 
in this matter. 

It seems strange that any thinking man would be willing to impede educa- 
tion. Slavery required this hindrance, of course, but no shadow of an excuse 
can be offered for keeping freedmen or freemen in ignorance.. Such truths you 
will continue to present and disseminate, and whenever we can get local codp- 
eration we will rejoice at it. 

Any well-digested plan, with regard to schools, that your Association may 


agree upon, I shall be glad to get. 
Self-sustaining schools should be encouraged in every possible way. 


I will add a few of the closing arguments of Rev. Charles Brooks, 
a well known and thoroughly informed educator of Mass., an advo- 
cate in behalf of a National System of Education. He gives them 
to sustain his views of a National System—a plan of which he 
sketches in a pamphlet, which, I hope, many of you have read. 
These remarks are of general application. He says, “ We have 
four millions of liberated slaves who should be educated. They 
ask it at our hands, and the world expects us to do it; because in 
the very act of emancipation there is the sacred promise to educate. 
Slavery has kept the word education out of our National Constitu- 
tion. Now four millions of starved minds implore its introduction. 
These colored people are children in knowledge, and we must be- 
gin with A, B,C. They must be educated at the South, where 
they prefer to live in warm climates. Their former owners will not 
take the trouble to educate them, and would generally refuse to pay 
a local tax for that purpose. “Since the Christian era,” he says, 
“there has not been such an opportunity, for such a country, to do 
such a work: the noblest work man can do, Slavery is dead, and 
we can now introduce into our Gonstitution the angelic agency of 
education. We can now, for the first time, meet the demands of 
humanitf, civilization, and -freedom. We can not only teach the 
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negroes, but we can emancipate the “ poor whites” whom ignorance 
has kept so long in bondage. The old slave States are to be new mis- 
sionary ground for the national schoolmaster, where, without re- 
gard to rank, age or color, he will teach all his pupils that learning 
and development are the first natural rights of man, and that edu- 
cation is to the human soul what the mainspring is to the watch, 
what the water-wheel is to the factory, what breath is to the lungs, 
what light is to the world. The Anglo-Saxon blood on this side of 
the globe, must faithfully educate and peacefully lead the other 
races. It is our destiny, and we must fulfill it.” Whether a Na- 
tional System is possible or not I am not competent to say. But 
here is the work to be done. And who, if not this Association, 
shall express positive opinions upon the best means to be employed. 

In conclusion permit me to say, that no period in the history of 
this country has demanded of its educators such a combination of 
wisdom and aggressive energy as the present. Patriotism, philan- 
thropy, and Christianity combine to lay under tribute the whole 
educational talent of the country. May we meet this demand in the 
spirit of Christian men and Christian women. Let our sessions bear 
testimony to the spirit of earnestness and devotion which animates 
the leading educators of the land. Let us gather inspiration from 
personal fellowship, and this interchange of fraternal good will; 
and let us return to our several fields of labor, moved anew to the 
gigantic task which lies before us. 

















VI. OBJECT TEACHING: 


ITS GENERAL PRINCIPLES, AND THE OSWEGO SYSTEM. 


Report (drawn up by Prof, 8. 8. Greene) of a committee appointed by the National 
Teachers’ Association in 1864 to the Annual Meeting in 1865.* 





In presenting the report of a large committee, residing at great 
distances from each other, it is but just to say that nothing like 
concert of action could be secured. 

All the members have been invited to express their opinions 
upon the subject of the report. The writer alone has visited Os- 
wego for the specific purpose of cbtaining the requisite facts. The 
opinions of the other members, so far as expressed, are the results 
of their individual experience, their observations of object teaching 
in Oswego or elsewhere, or of their general views of the possibili- 
ties of the system. These opinions will have their appropriate 
places in the report. An excellent communication from Rev. Dr. 
Hill, President of Haryard University, obtained at the solicitation * 
of the writer, will also be referred to. It is but just to say that the 
opinion of Mr. Pennell, of St. Louis, was, as a whole, somewhat 
adverse to any thing like systematic object teaching. 

Without further preliminary remarks, your committee proceed to 
inquire, 

1, What place do external objects hold in the acquisition of 
knowledge? Are they the exclusive source of our knowledge? 

2. So far as our knowledge is obtained from external objects as a 
source, how far can any educational processes facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of it? 

3. Are the measures adopted at Oswego in accordance with the 
general principles resulting from these inquiries ? 

That all our knowledge comes from external objects as a source, 
no one who has examined the capacities of the human mind pre- 
tends to claim. Yet no inconsiderable part springs directly from 
this source. Nature itself is but the unfolding and expression of 
ideals from the great fountain and storehouse of all thought. 





* The Committee consisted of Barnas Sears, D. D., Providence, R. I.; Prof. S. 8S. Greene, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill.; J. D. Philbrick, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Boston, Mass.; David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Schools, Connecti- 
cut; R. Edwards, Principal of Normal School, Ulinois; C. L. Pennel!, St. Louis, Mo . 
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With the Creator the ideal is the original, the outward form, its 
embodiment, or expression. The rose is a thought of God ex- 
pressed. With us the forms of Nature are the originals, the de- 
rived conceptions, our borrowed thoughts, borrowed, since it is the 
thought of the Creator through the mediation of Nature that, en- 
tering our minds, becomes our thought. His claim to originality 
is most valid who approaches nearest the divine source, observes 
most faithfully, and interprets most accurately. The page of Na- 
ture lies open to all. No intellect is so weak as not to read some- 
thing,—none so profound as to exhaust her unfathomable depths. 
She has an aspect to attract the gaze of early infancy. She re- 
wards the restless curiosity of childhood. She repays the more 
thoughtful examinations of youth, and crowns with unfading laurels 
the profoundest researches of the philosopher. She stimulates by 
present acquisitions and prospective attainments. The well known 
of to-day is bordered by the imperfectly known, the attracting field 
of research for the morrow. What we know and can express is 
accompanied with much that we know, but have no power at 
present to express, 

Says the Rev. Dr. Hill, “It is the thought of God in the object 
that stimulates the child’s thought.” Again, “Text-book and lec- 
ture without illustrations frequently fail in giving just and vivid 
images, and generally fail in awakening that peculiar reverence 
which may be excited by direct contact with Nature;” and again, 
“ Nature is infinite in its expressions, and a natural object contains 
more than can be expressed in words. The great object is to teach 
the child to see and read more than you yourself could express in 
words.” He gives an example in the case of his own child, which 
very forcibly illustrates this point. “I was walking,” he says, 
“ vesterday with my little girl, and showing her plants and insects 
and birds as we walked along. We were looking at lichens on the 
trees, when she suddenly and without hint from me said, ‘The ma- 
ple trees have different lichens from the ash; I mean to see if I can 
tell trees by their trunks without looking at the leaves.’ So for a 
long distance she kept her eyes down, saying to the trees as she 
passed, ‘Zim, maple, ash, pine, etc., and never failing. Now, 
neither she nor I would find it easy to express in words the differ- 
ence between some of the elms and some of the ashes, though the 
difference was easy to see.” How emphatically true is this last re- 
mark! and how true it is that, even if these should at any time be 
clothed with language, other marks and distinctions would unfold 
themselves equally obvious to the eye, but quite as difficult to be 
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expressed? They express themselves to our senses, and through 
them to our understandings, but we lack words to bind them into 
our forms of thought. In other words, the forms of nature are 
filled with thoughts which are, at all times, revealing themselves to 
as in advance of our power of speech. The thought is infolded in 
the form, and the form unfolds the thought. It becomes ours only 
when we have experienced it. Human speech may recall, but can 
never originate it. To be known it must be seen, or realized by 
the senses. This necessarily lays the foundation for object 
teaching. 

But while Nature is thus the source of a vast amount of our 
knowledge, we have other sources, concerning which the most we 
can say of the objects in Nature is, they are only the occasions 
which call it forth. It springs spontaneously and intuitively from 
the depths of the soul. Such thoughts are not in the object, but 
in the mind. The object neither embodies nor in any way exe 
presses them. It serves merely as the occasion to call them into 
consciousness. The boy drops his ball into the eddying current, 
and it passes beyond his reach. Though he may not be in a mood 
sufficiently philosophical to put into form the intuitive truth that 
one and the same object can not be in the hand and out of it at the 
same time, yet his vexation and grief will sufficiently express it. 
That thought, no one will pretend, is in the ball or in the water, or 
is expressed by either. It is simply in the mind. 

So in the use of a native language, objects are most efficient aids 
in giving precision to the application of words, but they can never 
supply that wonderful power of discrimination in the expression of 
thought which marks the earliest and latest periods of life. Says 
the Rev. Dr. Sears, the chairman of this committee, “The eloquent 
speaker does not, in his highest bursts of oratory, first select words 
and parts of a sentence, and from them afterwards construct a 
whole, but he begins with the whole, as a germ in his mind, and 
from it develops the parts. This power in language is instinctive, 
and can no more be achieved by rules and canons of criticism than 
can a work of genius. A philosopher with his great intellect can 
not learn to speak a language idiomatically, feelingly, and naturally, 
any quicker than a child. The understanding alone may make a 
linguist, or a critic, but not a natural, fluent, and easy speaker. 
Study and analysis aid in comprehending language, and in correct- 
ing errors; but the native charms of idiomatic and touching En- 
glish come unbidden from the depths of the soul, from a sort of 
unconscious inspiration.” 
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Then, again, all subjects which are purely mental, especially 
those which have as their substance things hoped for, and as their 
evidence things not seen, are beyond the reach of object lessons. 
Thoughts, feelings, volitions, intellectual states; all notions of 
space and time, of esthetic and moral qualities; all ideas of the 
absolute and the infinite, and finally, of God, as the unapproached 
and unapproachable fountain and source of all; all these rise im- 
measurably above the realm of the senses. Indeed, the introduc- 
tion of material forms would rather obscure than aid in illustrating 
many of these subjects. Of these we may form what is logically 
called a notion by combining their note or characteristics, but we 
can never represent them to the eye of the mind by form or image. 
Objects may have been the occasion of calling up many of these 
ideas, but they are, by no means, the source of them. They ad- 
dress themselves to the interior consciousness alone, never to the 
senses. All knowledge springing from this source is rational rather 
than experimental. Yet let it not be understood that it is entirely 
dissociated from physical forms. We use this rational knowledge 
in thousands of ways, in our connection with the external world. 

Let us pass to our second inquiry. So far as our knowledge has 
its source in external objects, how far can any educational processes 
facilitate the acquisition of it ? 

The thoughts of the Creator, as expressed in the outer world, 
would remain forever uninterpreted but for the presence of a know- 
ing, thinking being, whose organism is in harmony with Nature. 
In early infancy, the minimum if not the zero point of intelligence, 
there is little or no appearance of such adaptation. We see only a 
sentient being, impelled chiefly if not wholly by instinct. The 
highest form of observation results in mere sensation. It is akin to 
that of the brute. Soon, however, the child awakes to the con- 
sciousness that what he sees is no part of himself. He distinguishes 
between himself and the objects around him. His intelligent na- 
ture, which before existed only in germ, is called into action. He 
interprets his sensations, and these interpretations are called percep- 
tions. Now commences the period for the spontaneous cultivation 
of the perceptive faculty. Nature is ready with the proper aliment 
for its nourishment, and wise is that parent who sees to it that his 
child receives without stint. This is the period of greatest acute- 
ness of this faculty—the period when an instinctive curiosity sup- 
plies the place occupied, later in life, by a determined will. It is 
the period for absorbing knowledge miscellaneously. Blessed is 
that child whose lot is cast where Nature in her purest and loveliest 
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forms daily feasts all his senses. Now is the time for gathering food 
for the higher faculties which exist either in embryo, or with only a 
feeble development. The knowledge gained is without order, and 
purely elementary. During this, which may be called the nursery 
period, little or no instruction can be given. The faculties act 
spontaneously, and with very little guidance from without. 

Even at this period the faculty of memory must be developed; 


for the mind instinctively grasps at the whole of an object. Yeta. 


single perception gives only the whole of one aspect. Be it a 
mite,.a shell, or a mountain—it must have many aspects—an in- 
terior and an exterior. It has parts and properties. After the 
mind has contemplated every one of these in succession, it can not 
then form one complete whole without retaining all the previous 
perceptions. This process of taking together into one whole all the 
parts, aspects, and qualities of an object, and drawing off for the 
use of the mind a kind of photograph or mental picture, is called, 
as the term signifies, conception. It is the result of many varied, 
attentive, and careful perceptions in connection with memory. 
These conceptions, again, are laid away in the memory for future 
use. As they are ‘recalled, and, as it were, placed before the eye 
of the mind, they have been variously denominated conceptions, 
concepts, ideas, notions, reproductions, or images. The name is 
of but little consequence, provided that we all understand them to 
be the results of perception, addressing themselves to our internal 
sight or consciousness—that they are quasi-objects, internal reali- 
ties, with corresponding external realities. And yet, in using the 
term conception or concept, as equivalent-to the image mental 
picture or reproduction of a single object, we should be careful to 
regard it as a conception in its depth and intention, not in the 
whole breadth or extent of its application; for to reach this re- 
quires the exercise of the higher faculties. 

In the period of infancy, before the power of speech is developed, 
children form those conceptions whose very existence stimulates to 
the use of language. They early become the occasions for distin- 
guishing between what is true and what is false, what has an in- 
ternal seeming with an external reality, and what has.an internal 
seeming without an external reality. At an early period the mind 
finds itself able to project forms of its own, to build castles and pal- 
aces, create gorgeous scenes, and dwell upon them as though 
they had a corresponding external existence. This power of imagi- 
nation was formerly applied only to that faculty by which new 
scenes or forms were produced by combinations derived from actual 
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conceptions. Latterly, it is more generally applied to the faculty 
of forming images, whatever their source. 

Still another power manifests itself before much can be done by 
way of direct culture. lt comes in answer to an interior demand. 
It is the power of language. Let us not mistake its fanctions, or 
the mode of cultivating it. It is not called forth by any human 
agency. It springs up spontaneously as soon as the pressure for 
utterance demands its development. 

While an external object may be viewed by thousands in com- 
mon, the conception of it addresses itself only to the individual 
consciousness. My conception is mine alone—the reward of care- 
less observation, if imperfect; of attentive, careful, and varied ob- 
servation, if correct.. Between mine and yours a great gulf is fixed. 
No man can pass from mine to yours, or from yours to mine. 
Neither in any proper sense of the term can mine be conveyed to 
you, nor yours to me. Words do not convey thoughts; they are 
not the vehicles of thoughts in any true sense of that term; a word 
is simply a common symbol: which each associates with his own 
conception. 

Neither can I compare mine with yours except through the me- 
diation of external objects. And then how do I know that they 
are alike? that a measure called a foot, for instance, seems as long 
to you as to me? My conception of a new object, which you and I 
observe together, may be very imperfect. By it I may attribute to 
the object what does not belong to it, take from it what does, dis- 
® tort its form, or otherwise pervert it. Suppose now at the time of 
observation we agree upon a word as a sign or symbol for the object 
or the conception. The object is withdrawn; the conception only 
remains,—imperfect in my case, complete and vivid in yours. The 
sign is employed. Does it bring back the original object? By no 
means. Does it convey my conception to your mind? Nothing 
of the kind; you would be disgusted at the shapeless image. Does 
it convey yours to me? No; I should be delighted at the sight. 
What does it effect? It becomes the occasion for each to call up 
his own conception. Does each now contemplate the same thing? 
What multitudes of dissimilar images instantly spring up at the 
announcement of the same symbol !—dissimilar, not because of any 
thing. in the one source whence they are derived, but because of 
either an inattentive and imperfect observation of that source, or of 
some constitutional or habitual defect in the use of the perceptive 
faculty. What must be the actual condition of children, then, at 
the proper age to enter school ? 
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At this very point lie the greatest deficiencies in the ordinary 
teaching of our schools. It may be reasonably supposed that chil- 
dren at the proper age to enter school have substantially correct 
conceptions of the limited number of objects which fall under their 
daily observation. Of this, however, we must not be too certain, 
especially if we have occasion to refer to marks or qualities which 
lie beyond the most common observation. We may use an appro- 
priate term applied to some familiar object, some aspect of a tree, 
as in case of Dr. Hill’s little girl; the object may be a familiar one, 
the term may have been heard a thousand times, and yet the child 
may never have dreamed that the one applies to the other. What 
conception will the use of such a term occasion? Because the 
term and its application are familiar to the teacher, he makes the 
fatal mistake of supposing them so to the child. His teaching, in 
consequence, is so far powerless. Words have no mysterious 
power of creating conceptions. True it is that the mind, at length, 
acquires the power of divining the application of words from their 
connection. But we must not presume this in children. 

Again, there is to every child the region of the clearly known, 
and the region of the faintly known, lying just beyond. All terms 
which apply to objects in this region have but a misty significance, 
and are often misapplied. Yet in the school-room they are liable , 
to be used as if well understood. 

All terms relating to what is unknown to the child, whether 
scientific terms pertaining to latent properties of familiar things, or 
familiar and popular terms pertaining to unknown things, are value- 
less when used by teacher or pupil. 

Again, the abstract definitions at the commencement of the read- 
ing lesson, or taken from the dictionary, are usually deceptive and 
unreliable; they merely exchange an unknown term for another 
equally unknown. In other words, they do not create conceptions. 

The usual process of teaching children to read, or indeed any 
process, unless great pains are taken, tends to make the direct ob- 
ject of reading the mére utterance of words, and not the awaken- 
ing of conceptions. And hence arises that kind of chronic stupid- 
ity which so often marks all school exercises. Let any teacher first 
fill his own mind with a vivid picture of the objects which the 
words of a single lesson should call up, and then call upon his best 
class to repeat the language, carefully searching for their ideas, and 
he will find the deficiency in actual conception most astonishing. 

Again, the theory of teaching with many, if we may infer their 
theory from their practice, is to require the pupil to commit to 
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memory the terms and statements of the text-book, whether they 
awaken conceptions or not, and to regard the standard of excellence 
as fluency of utterance and accuracy in repeating terms. 

Now against all this way of teaching language, object teaching, 
in any proper sense of the term, raises an earnest and perpetual 
protest. ’ 

But what is object teaching? Not that so-called object teaching 
which is confined to a few blocks and cards to be taken from the 
teacher’s desk, at set times, to exhibit a limited round of angles, 
triangles, squares, cubes, cones, pyramids, or circles; not that 
which requires the pupil to take some model of an object lesson 
drawn out merely as a specimen, and commit it to memory ; nor is 
it that injudicious method which some teachers have adopted in 
order to be thorough, that leads them to develop distinctions which 
are suited only to the investigations of science; nor is it a foolish 
adherence to the use of actual objects when clear conceptions have 
been formed and may take the place of physical forms; nor is it 
that excessive talking about objects which makes the teacher do 
every thing, and leaves the child to do nothing,—that assigns no task 
to be performed—a most wretched and reprehensible practice ; nor, 
again, is it that which makes a few oral lessons, without any thing 
else, the entire work of the school. 

But it is that which takes into the account the whole realm of 
Nature and Art, so far as the child has examined it, assumes as 
known only what the child knows—not what the teacher knows— 
and works from the well known to the obscurely known, and so on- 
ward and upward till the learner can enter the fields of science or 
abstract thought. It is that which develops the abstract from the 
concrete,—which develops the idea, then gives the term. It is that 
which appeals to the intelligence of the child, and that through the 
senses until clear and vivid conceptions are formed, and then uses 
these conceptions as something real and vital. It is that which 
follows Nature’s order—the thing, the conception, the word; so 
that when this order is reversed—the word, the conception, the 
thing—the chain of connecfion shall not be broken. The word 
shall instantly occasion the conception, and the conception shall be 
accompanied with the firm conviction of a corresponding external 
reality. It is that which insists upon something besides mere 
empty verbal expressions in every school exercise—in other words, 
expression and thought in place of expression and no thought. It 
is that which cultivates expression as an answer to an inward press- 
ing want, rather than a fanciful collection of pretty phrases culled 
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from different authors, and having the peculiar merit of sounding 
well, It is that which makes the school a place where the child 
comes in contact with. realities just such as appeal to his common 
sense, as when he roamed at pleasure in the fields,—and not a place 
for irksome idleness,—not a place where the most delightful word 
uttered by the teacher is “dismissed.” It is that which relieves 
the child’s task only by making it intelligible and possible, not by 
taking the burden from him. It bids him examine for himself, dis: . 
criminate for himself, and express for himself,—the teacher, the 
while, standing by to give hints and suggestions,—not to relieve the 
labor. In short, it is that which addresses itself directly to the eye 
external or internal, which summons to its aid things present or 
things absent, things past or things to come, and bids them yield 
the lessons which they infold,—which deals with actual existence, 
and not with empty dreams—a living realism and not a fossil dog- 
matism. It is to be introduced in a systematic way, if it can be 
done,—without much form where system is impracticable; but in- 
troduced it should be in some way every where. It will aid any 
teacher in correcting dogmatic tendencies, by enlivening his lessons, 
and giving zest to his instructions. He will draw from the heavens 
above, and from the earth beneath, or from the waters under the 
earth, from™ the world without, and from the world within. He 
will not measure his lessons by pages, nor progress by fluency of 
utterance. He will dwell in living thought, surrounded. by living 
thinkers,—leaving at every point the impress of an objective and a 
subjective reality. Thoughtful himself, he will be thought-stirring 
in all his teaching. In fact, his very presence, with his thought- 
inspiring methods, gives tone to his whole school. Virtue issues 
unconsciously from his every look and every act. He himself be- 
comes a model of what his pupils should be. To him an exercise 
in geography will not be a stupid verbatim recitation of descriptive 
paragraphs, but a stretching out of the mental vision to see in liv- 
ing picture ocean and continent, mountain and valley, river and 
lake, not on a level plane, but rounded up to conform to the curva- 
ture of a vast globe. The description of a prairie on fire, by the 
aid of the imagination, will be wrought up into a brilliant object 
lesson. A reading lesson descriptive of a thunder storm on Mount 
Washington will be something more than a mere comformity to the 
rules of the elocutionist. It will be accompanied with a conception 
wrought into the child’s mind, outstripped in grandeur only by the 
scene itself. The mind’s eye will see the old mountain itself, with 
its surroundings of gorge and cliff, of woodland and barren rock, of 
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deep ravine and craggy peak. It will see the majestic thunder- 
cloud moving up, with its snow-white summits resting on walls as 
black as midnight darkness. The ear will almost hear the peals of 
muttering thunder as they reverberate from hill to hill. 

A proper care on the part of the teacher may make such a scene 
an all-absorbing lesson. It is an object lesson—at least, a quasi- 
object lesson—just such as should be daily mingled with those on 
external realities. To give such lessons requires, on the part of the 


- teacher, a quickened spirit—a kind of intellectual regeneration. 


Let him but try it faithfully and honestly, and he will soon find 
himself emerging from the dark forms of Judaism into the clear 
light of a new dispensation. Indeed, this allusion contains more 
than a resemblance. The founder of the new dispensation was 
called, by way of eminence, “The Master.” In him was embodied 
and set forth the art of teaching. He was the “teacher come from 
God” to reveal in his own person and practice God’s ideal of 
teaching. And did he not invariably descend to the concrete even 
with his adult disciples? Hence it was that the common people 
heard him gladly. Whoever will study the lessons given by him 
will see with what unparalleled skill he passed from concrete forms 
up to abstract truths. He seldom commenced with the abstract. 
“A sower went forth to sow;” “A certain man had two sons;” “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches,” are specimens of the way he 
would open a lesson to unfold some important abstract truth. The 
best treatise on object teaching extant is the four Gospels. Com- 
mencing as if he discovered an interior fitness in the object itself, 
he would Jay under contribution the wheat, the tares, the grass, the 
lilies, the water, the bread, the harvest, the cloud, or the passing 
event, and that to give some important lesson to his disciples. 

The abstract we must teach, but our teaching need not be abstract. 
We may approach the abstract through the concrete. We must do 
it in many cases. And the methods of our Saviour are the divine 
methods informally expressed in his life. Let us reverently study 
them, and enter into the spirit with which they were employed. 
Such, in brief, are the fundamental uses of objects ; such the adapta- 
tion of the human mind in its development to external Nature; such 


its growth and ever increasing capacity to interpret the revelations 


of her myriad forms; and such the wonderful power of language. 
Let us now commence at the period when it is proper for a child 
to enter school. What is to engross his attention now? In any 
system of teaching, all concede that one of his first employments 
should be to learn the new language—the language of printed sym- 
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bols addressed, not to the ear, but to the eye. And here commence 
the most divergent paths. The more common method is to drop 
entirely all that has hitherto occupied the child’s attention, present . 
him with the alphabet, point out the several letters, and bid him 
echo their names in response to the teacher’s voice. By far the , 
greatest portion of his time is passed in a species of confinement 
and inactivity, which ill comports with his former restless habits. 
Usually occupied in his school work but twice—and then for a few 
moments only—during each session, he advances from necessity 
slowly, and this imprisonment becomes irksome and offensive. To 
one who is not blinded by this custom, which has the sanction of a 
remote antiquity, the inquiry naturally forces itself upon his atten- 
tion,—lIs all this necessary? » Must the child, because he is learning 
a new language, forget the old! May he not be allowed to speak 
at times, even in school, and utter the vital thoughts that once filled 
his mind with delight? May he not have some occupation that 
shall not only satisfy the restless activities of his nature, but also 
shail gratify his earnest desire for knowledge? Must he be made 
to feel that the new language of printed letters has no relation to 
the old? Does he reach the goal of his school work, as too often 
seems the case, when he can pronounce words by looking at their 
printed forms? Why not recognize in the printed word the same 
vital connection between the word and the thought as before? 





Why not follow the dictates of a sound philosophy—the simple 
suggestions of common sense—and recognize the faet that the child 
comes fresh from the school of Nature, where actual scenes and real 
objects have engrossed his whole attention, and have been the 
source of all that has made his life so happy? If so, then why not 
let him draw freely from this source while learning to read; ‘nay, as 
‘ar as possible, make the very act of learning to read tributary to 
the same end, and, at the earliest possible time, make it appear that 
the new acquisition is but a delightful ally of his present power to 
speak? The transition from his free and happy life at home to the 
confinement of the school-room will be less painful to him, and at 
the same time it will be apparent that the school is not a place to 
check but to encourage investigation. 

Such inquiries as these have occupied the minds of intelligent 
educatorg who have ventured to question the wisdom of past meth- 
ods. And they have led to the introduction of methods designed 
to occupy the time, and give interesting employment to the chil- 
dren. They have led to the introduction of objects familiar and in- * 
teresting. Lessons are drawn from them which give the same im 
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pression of practicalness and reality as the children received before 
the restraints of school life commenced. They lead to direct and 
animated conversation between the teacher and the pupils. They 
are thus instrumental in revealing to the teacher the defective and 
scanty language of the children. At the same time they furnish 
the best means for cultivating the use of words. Lessons on objects 
do vastly more. By means of these the teacher soon learns that the 
children have not used their perceptive faculties to good advantage. 
Their observations have been careless and negligent. Their con- 
ceptions are consequently faulty. He has it in his power now to 
quicken this faculty, and correct defective conceptions. More than 
this, he has a plan for the future. The very points which he wishes 
the children to observe now are to become hereafter the basis of 
scientific knowledge. Thus form and color, weights and measures, 
part and qualities, are carefully observed. 

So, again, the very acquisition of the printed language becomes a 
kind of object lesson. The sound of a familiar word is given, its 
meaning is known and recognized,—its elementary parts are drawn 
out and given both by the teacher and the pupils,—the characters or 
letters are applied and placed upon the blackboard. The sounds 
are combined into the spoken word, the letters into the printed, 
and the word, whether printed or spoken, is instantly associated 
with the idea. 

Work for the slate is now prepared ; the letters are to be made 
by the children, the words to be formed, the meaning to be made 
out. Reading from the slate or the blackboard is soon commenced, 
and it must have the peculiar merit of uttering thonghts familiar to 
the child. Any child can read understandingly what he has him- 
self developed and written with his own hand. The teacher devel- 
ops new thoughts; but they are thoughts drawn directly from pres- 
ent objects, and recorded upon the board or the slate. They can 
not be tortured by that blundering, drawling utterance which the 
school-room usually engenders and tolerates. Language can be cul- 
tivated from a new point of view. The spoken and written word 
can be compared. The errors of home and street life are more 
readily corrected. 

These several processes of developing and writing or printing 
keep all the children at work. Instead of having seven-gjghths of 
their time devoted to irksome idleness, the children have something 
to do, all of which contributes efficiently to, at least, three distinct 
. ends—learning to read more rapidly and more intelligently,—advan- 
cing in useful knowledge for present purposes,—laying the founda- 
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tion for future growth by a correct acquisition of the elements of 
knowledge. 

The habit which children thus early acquire of putting on record 
what they learn or develop can not be too highly valued. In the 
ordinary methods of teaching, they look upon al! attempts at com- 
position with a sort of dread from which they seldom recover 
through their whole school life. But in this way, from the begin- 
ning, they grow up to the daily habit of composing their own real 
thoughts under the guidance of the teacher. 

But the chief and highest advantage of giving these lessons lies 
not so much in any one, or perhaps in all of these, as in its direct 
influence upon the teacher himself. It can not be pursued even 
tolerably well. without making it manifest to any one that the great 
object of teaching is to deal with ideas rather than to crowd the 
memory with words. He who can give an object lesson well is ca- 
pable of giving any lesson well, because he has learned that it is the 
reality and not the expression of it that is the chief object tobe 
gained. He who makes it his first, second, and last aim to teach 
realities, will soon discover two essential conditions. He must 
know the present capacity and attainments of the child, and then 
what realities are suited to them. If it were not for one fact, our 
Primary Schools would be filled with a cabinet of natural objects as 
varied as those that fill halls of our highest institutions, and that is 
the simple fact that children can remember words as words, without 
associating them with any idea whatever. They can use words 
which mean much, yet with them they mean nothing. They can 
repeat them fluently,—give emphasis to them in imitation of the 
teacher’s voice. They can use them as though they really meant 
something. Yet more—they can see that the teacher accepts them 
as though all was right. Now here is a double evil. The teacher 
is a stranger to the child’s real condition, and the child supposes 
he is actually learning something. 

One reason why so many are opposed to Object Teaching—or 
Reality Teaching it should be called—is the simple fact that they 
can not readily free themselves from the impression that their 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught is somehow necessarily con- 
nected with the language of the text-book. They have never tried 
to disengage it from the particular forms into which some author has 
molded it. They use technical terms—and the worst of technical 
terms—because they know no other. There is an almost servile 
dependence upon the use of certain terms. And if the whole truth 
were known, it might appear that the idea is not sufficiently mas- 
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tered to disengage it from the term. How can such a teacher do 
otherwise than cling to authority ? : 

Yet the very essence of teaching lies in a living apprehension of 
the subject itself—such an apprehension as will enable the teacher 
to adapt his instruction to the child’s real wants—just what a text- 
book, if good, can not do. “Teach realities” is the true teacher's 
motto. To this he commits hitnself;—nay, crosses the river and 
burns the bridge. He is ashamed of his teaching if it. is any thing 
short of this. Hence, his ingenuity, his aptness, his versatility, his 
varied resorts in an emergency. He can teach with a text-book, or 
without it. A text-book in his hand becomes alive. It must be 
understood. 

Would you really know whether a candidate for the teacher’s 

office is a good teacher or not? You need not examine him with 
difficult questions in Arithmetic, in Algebra, in Geography, or in 
History. You need not examine him at all. But put him into the 
school-room, take from it every printed page for the use of the 
teacher or pupil. Give him blackboards,—give them slates. Let 
him have ears of corn, pine cones, shells, and as many other objects 
as he chooses to collect, and then require him to give lessons in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and the English language. 
If the children come home full of curious questions,—if they love to 
talk of what they do at school, if at the end of a week you find 
them thinking earnestly of their occupation at school,—deeply inter- 
ested,— intent upon their school exercises,—then employ him,—em- 
ploy him at any price, though he may not have graduated at the 
University, the Academy, or even the Normal School. Whenever 
needed, allow him or the children books. You are sure of a good 
school. 
. How much is the spirit of that teacher improved who leads his 
pupil directly to the fountain of truth, and pays willing homage to 
it as truth! Teachers may be divided in this respect into three 
classes. The first are those who are servilely bound to a text- 
book; who are scarcely able to conceive a truth apart from the an- 
cient term employed to express it; who never see it in its freshness ; 
sticklers for exact verbal recitations; formalists, not to say dogma- 
tists; inveterate advocates for authority, and firm defenders of what 
they regard as a healthful conservatism in education. 

The second are those who have so far broken away from the 
trammels of methods and forms as to investigate the truth for them- 
selves; who taste its vivifying power, draw from its pure sources, 
but who are anxious to promulgate and perpetuate, not so much 
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the truth, as éruth, as. their own opinions of it; who would make 
themselves the head of a party or school, having followers who think 
as they think, believe as they believe, employ terms as they employ 
terms, defend methods and forms as they defend them; influential 
they are and must be. They do good; they are lights in the 
profession. 

The third class are those who are anxious,—not that their pupils 
should see the truth just as they see it, but that they should see and 
experience the truth itself;—solicitous, not to propogate views, but 
living truth; not the Rabbi who would reject the audible voice 
from above, if not uttered first to the priest and through him to the 
people, but rather Eli bidding the young prophet elect, about to 
succeed him in office, to enter the audience chamber of the Al- 
mighty to hear the voice for himself;—nay, Eli directing the boy, 
his own pupil, to return with a faithful report of what he hears. 

These are they who rise to the true dignity of the teacher’s pro- 
fession ; who lead their pupils into communion with nature, because 
she unfolds the thoughts of the Eternal One; who reverence truth, 
rather than the dogmas of any sect or party; who aim rather to 
render their own services unnecessary, than to restrain, for any 
selfish end, a free access to the truth. 

Such are some of the uses of Object Teaching in the broad and 
true sense of the term. That any faultless system can be devised 
to carry it out we may not hope. That all persons will be equally 
successful in practicing it is too much to expect. That something 
called Object Teaching has been tried and failed as, with the meth- 
ods employed, it ought to do, no one denies. That some have pur- 
sued a kind of Object Teaching, and have met with indifferent suc- 
cess, is also conceded. It should never be the only exercise of the 
school-room. It should never displace regular work, but rather 
become a part of it. It should give life and zest to-it. It should 
never be made a hobby, or carried to an extreme. It should never 
be used as anend. On this point Mr. Pickard, a member of the 
committee, says :— 


(1.) I fear that Object Teaching, as generally conducted, looks rather to im- 
mediate than to less showy, but more valuable, results. 

(2.) Its tendency, unless very carefully checked, is to make of children pass- 
ive recipients, while teachers talk more than they instruct. 

(3.) Carefully used, it will awaken to new thought, and will encourage to the 
mastery of difficulties suggested or rather thrown in the way of pupils. But 
~ master minds can so use it. Not every school teacher has the power of 

gassiz. 

(4.) And yet the nature of the child demands such teaching, and will not be 
satisfied without it, though not by any means, as I conceive, to the exclusion 
of other methods of teaching. Object Teaching is very good; but if it have no 
object, it is thenceforth good for nothing but to be trodden under foot of men. 
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Again, object lessons should not be allowed to fall into a mere 
routine, or to follow implicitly the models of some text-book, and 
not the leadings of the subject in question, gathering inspiration 
from some incidental circumstance which may change the shape of 
the lesson. They may often be made more apt and opportune by 
some occurrence, as a thunder-storm, or the presence of some im- 
pressive scene. They should be varied with every varying occasion, 
varied in form, varied in matter, varied in the manner of giving 
them, and cease as formal exercises whenever the pupil can draw 
thoughts skillfully and successfully from the abstract statements of 
a text-book. 

There remains yet one subject to be considered. Shall children 
never begin with the abstract? Shall they never commit to mem- 
ory forms which are beyond their comprehension? These are fair 
questions, and should be candidly and fairly answered. 

We will not say, that in no case should such matter be commit- 
ted to memory. It has been the practice for ages. Able and dis- 
tinguished educators have advocated it. The custom of requiring 
simple memoriter recitations prevails in many of our schools. Shall 
it continue? ‘Or shall all intelligent and earnest educators enter 
upon an important reform in this direction ? 

The most strenuous advocates of this kind of teaching do not 
claim that for intellectual purposes abstract statements are of any 
material value till explained or illustrated, or till the mind of the 
. learner has grown up to them. They readily admit that, while 
borne in mind by mere force of memory as words, they can yield 
no immediate fruit. But they claim— 

1, That such work furnishes the children something to do in the 
way of private or solitary study between the hours of recitation, and 
does much towards establishing early habits of study. 

2. That the very act of committing to memory is a good disci- 
pline for that faculty. 

3.. That the terse and well-considered statements of a good text- 
book are better than any that the learner can substitute, and are, 
therefore, good models of the use of language. 

4. That, if held in the memory sufficiently long, these statements 
will at length yield up their meaning, at first faintly, later along 
more clearly, and finally with their full significance and breadth of 
meaning. 

5. That they are- ever furnishing the child, ready at hand, sub- 
jects for an intellectual struggle, being results which minds more 
mature than his have reached by processes of thought to which he 
should always aspire. 
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6. That the power to utter forms of thought at present not con- 
prehended inspires in the learner a most salutary habit of paying 
due deference to authority ; of looking with veneration—even rev- 
erence—upon the productions of the gifted minds both of our own 
times and of the distant past, and that there can be no better cure 
for flippancy and self-conceit. 

To consider these points, which we hope have been fairly stated, 
and to which we are inclined to give due weight, let us resume the 
subject of conceptions or concepts, partially examined in a previous 
part of this report. 

When all the parts, attributes, marks, or qualities, etc., which 
make up an individual object, are brought together into one whole, 
we have a concept only in its depth or intention. If we give it a 
name—which for the present shall apply to this one object alone— 
the name calls up the conception, and we realize it by its form and 
image. Let us call it a concrete concept. At an earlier period the 
faculty of comparison is called into exercise. The understanding 
begins to elaborate the material which the perceptive faculty has 
received. The ¢errier with which the child has played so often re- 
sembles others which he meets, in so many particulars, that he in- 
stinctively applies the term terrier to each and all which bear the 
characteristic marks of this species. But to do this he has sacrificed 
so many individual characteristics, such as form, size, color, etc., that 
_ the concept thus extended has lost its power of presenting to the 
eye of the mind any individual of the species, and must continue so 
until to some one of the class the mind restores all the marks, quali- 
ties, or characteristics which have been taken away—that is, ab- 
stracted—from it. It extends to many individuals, but has deprived 
each of many characteristic marks. The concept or conception, 
~ thus considered, may be called abstract, and can not be realized by 
Sorm or image as before. 

But the work of abstraction does not stop here. Deprive this 
concept of a few of its marks, do the same with that of the spaniel, 
the hound, the mastiff, the pointer, etc., and the remaining marks 
unite in one higher concept, embracing each species directly and 
each individual indirectly, and thus we have the one concept of 
concepts, called dog. In a similar manner we rise to the higher 
concept carnivora ; still higher to mammalia ; and so on to animal ; 
till at length we end in thing or being. And here we have an ab- 
stract concept of the highest order. Now it is perfectly obvious 
that, at every stage of advancement in this hierarchy of concepts, 
what is gained in one direction is lost in the other. At every stage 
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the concept is more difficult to be realized. Almost any child 
would shrink from the attempt to ascend the scale. And yet how 
often children must use such‘terms as being, science, art, etc., if they 
learn the definitions contained in books! 

Now in the judgment of mature minds it is the peculiar merit of 
a text-book or treatise, that it is comprehensive ; that is, that its 
terms are so abstract as so embrace the whole subject. And toa 
thoroughly disciplined mind, the test of an author’s skill is his 
nice adjustment of these abstract terms. Hence you hear the com- 
mendation, “I admire the comprehensiveness of his rules and defi- 
nitions.” This is a commendation for any text-book. And that 
which makes it so good for the scholar is what makes it so bad for 
the child. He commits the beautifully comprehensive terms to the 
memory, but nothing to the understanding, simply because he has 
never been able to ascend the lofty scale of abstractions sufficiently 
high to reach the meaning. 

All philosophy unites in condemning the practice of descending 
with children so deep into concrete forms as to draw out distinc- 
tions and terms which belong to science. Such work should be 
postponed. 

What philosophy is that which would bid a child pass to the 
other extreme, and bear in his memory for years the names of con- 
ceptions which can be realized only by ascending through a contin- 
ued series of abstractions ? 

The true philosophy would seem to be to begin with the concrete 
furms around us, and while we should be careful on the one hand 
uot to penetrate too deep in our search of individual attributes and 
characteristics, we should be equally careful, on the other hand, not 
to rise too high into the regions of abstract thought, but advance in 
both directions as the growing capacities of the learner will admit. 

With this aspect of our conceptions, let us examine the several 
arguments for committing to memory abstract statements as yet not 
understood. 

That the committing to memory of such statements does furnish 
employment for the children all will admit. That the employment 
is a good one is not so clear. Yet it is better than none—always 
preferable to unmitigated idleness. Ragged and hungry children 
had better be employed in providing food and clothing for their 
“ prospective wants at the period of maturity rather than be allowed 
to roam the streets without occupation. But in looking upon their 
present pressing needs, you could bunt exclaim at the misfortune 
of their let, when all around them the most attracting fields, with 
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rewards for present use, were inviting them to labor. So it is in 
school. Children may be fully occupied upon concrete forms which 
are fitted for present use, will contribute to their intellectual growth, 
and will give zest and enjoyment at the same time, and aid them in 
rising to the simpler abstractions. 

As to the second argument, that the act of committing to memory 
even words is an exercise of the memory. We admit it, but can 
not call it a good one. How much better the exercise would be if 
at the same time thoughts were understood; how much more read- 
ily the memory would retain the expressions themselves; how much 
more philosophical and natural the associations; how much more 
healthful the habits which would ensue; and how needless the prac- 
tice when the children can just as well be required to commit what 
they understand! 

In respect to the cultivation of language enough has already been 
said. No more unphilosophical or ineffectual method could be 
adopted than to force upon the memory even the choicest expres- 
sions if they convey no thought. 

It is true that mere expressions may be retained in the memory,— 
and it is also true that they may, after a time, yield their_appropri- 
ate meaning,—but admitting this, how much better it would be for 
children to: commit to memory what they can understand, what will 
administer to their present growth! Besides, the habits of retain- 
ing in the mind undigested expressions has, in one respect, a most 
pernicious effect. The mind becomes hardened into a state of intel- 
lectual indifference as to the meaning of words—a kind of mental 
dyspepsia which it is extremely difficult to eradicate. Then, again, 
instead of faint glimmerings of the true meaning, children are quite 
as apt to attach to abstract expressions fanciful, inappropriate, or 
absurd significations, which haunt and annoy them up to mature life, 
In all this we refer to expressions wholly beyond their capacity. 

The time will come when children must deal with abstract thought 
presented in text-books; when instead of passing from objects to 
terms, from verities to statements, the order must be reversed; they 
must interpret terms, verify statements; in other words, draw 
thoughts from books. And this is an important part of school 
training. If wisely arranged, their studies will lie within their 
reach. The thoughts, though abstract, will not be fonnd so high in 
the scale of conceptions as to be wholly beyond their capacity,— 
though higher, it may be, than they have as yet ascended. Shall 
they commit the statements of sueh thoughts to methory? That is, 
in preparing their lessons from books, if some passages shall not be 
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understood at the dime; shall-they, notwithstanding, be learned for 
discussion at the time of recitation ? 

In many cases we should most certainly say yes; not because, in- 
« trinsically, it is always the best thing for the learner, but from the 
necessities of the case, and because the struggle for possible thought, 
with the assurance that ultimate victory is near at hand, is always 
salutary. And here the skillful teacher will hold the problem before 
the learner in such a way that the relief itself shall be the reward of 
effort; and tuis leads directly to the answer of the fifth point. The 
struggle will be healthful only when the thought is within the pu- 
pil’s reach. Otherwise it will lead to discouragement or utter 
prostration. 

We come now to consider a point which is strongly urged, espe- 
cially by those of a conservative tendency,—namely, that the masterly 
thoughts of gifted minds, even though not understood, have the 
beneficial effect of inspiring reverence for standard authority, and in 
checking shallowness and conceit. Be it so. These are qualities 
that should receive the teacher’s attention; the one to be cultivated, 
the other suppressed. Every teacher should watch with jealous care 
all moral developments. But in a question of intellectual culture, 
let us not suffer any incidental issue to turn our thoughts from the 
inain question. 4 

Children and adults will, on all sides, come in contact with both 
the uncomprehended and incomprehensible. Providence has placed 
us in the midst of the vast and the sublimely great. We can not 
avoid being awe-strick and humbled. If, nevertheless, the young 
will persist in their conceits, administer whole pages of Butler’s 
Analogy, but do it, just as a physician administers colchicum, for 
the purpose of depletion,—not to promote physical growth. In the 
processes of teaching the young to comprehend thought, we should 
never sacrifice time and strength by beginning with the highly ab- 
stract and difficult. The principles on this point have already been 
laid down. 

We come now to the final question :—Does the plan pursued at 
Oswege conform to these general principles ? 

We answer unhesitatingly—in the main it does. It may not be 
right in all its philosophy, or in all its practice. Whether the prac- 
tice is better than the philosophy, or the philosophy than the prac- 
tice, we will not pretend to say. Neither is it our object or purpose 
to appear as champions of the system, to defend it against attacks, 
or to cover up what is faulty. Wg simply appear to report it, and 
our opinions upon it, so faras the exaniinations of one week will 
enable us to do. 
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OSWEGO SYSTEM OF OBJECT TEACHING. 

But what is the Oswego system? The schools of the city—a 
city of some twenty-three thousand inhabitants—are divided into 
four grades—Primary, Junior, Senior;and High—corresponding to 
the Primary, Secondary or Intermediate, Grammar, and High schools 
of other cities. Besides these grades, there is an unclassified school 
continued through the year, to meet the wants of pupils who are not 
well adapted to the graded schools; and yet another kept in winter, 
to accommodate those who can attend only during that season. 
Each grade is subdivided into classes named in the order of rank 
from the lowest, C, B, A. Something like the object system was 
introduced in 1859. But in 1861 these peculiar features were more 
fully developed. Previous to the last date the schools were in ses- 
sion six hours per day. Since that time the daily sessions have 
been shortened one hour in all the schools. 

The peculiar system called the “object system” was introduced 
at first into only the Primary grade. In 1861 it had gained so 
much favor with the School Board, that a Training School was es- 
tablished under the direction of Miss Jones, from the Home and 
Colenial Institution, London. At present the system has reached 
the Junior schools, and now prevails throughout the two lower 
grades. , 

The Training School, which forms a prominent feature of the sys- 
tem, is at present established in the Fourth Ward school building. 
Besides the Training School, this building contains a city Primary 
with its classes A, B, C,—a Junior A, B, C, and a Senior A, B, C. 
Each Primary and each Junior school throughout the city is pro- 
vided with a permanent principal and permanent assistant for each 
of the classes. In the Fourth Ward schools, however, only one 
assistant is permanently appointed. The place of the second as- 
sistant-is supplied from the Training School. The exercises in 
these two grades are the same throughout the city,—except in the 
building of the Training School, where additional exercises, here- 
after to be described, are introduced. In this building, then, we 
shall find the ordinary lessons in “ Object Teaching,” as well as the 
peculiar lessons of the Training School. Let us enter any Primary 
school at the beginning of the year, with the C class at the age of 
five, fresh from home life, for the first time to enter upon school 
duties. They come with their slates and pencils—and this is all. 
Their first exercise is not to face the alphabet arranged in vertical 
or horizontal column, and echo the names of the letters after the 
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teacher in response to the question,—“ What is that ?”—a question 
the teacher knows they can not answer, and, therefore, ought not 
to ask. But some familiar object—one of the boys of the class, it 
may be—is placed before them, and ealled upon to raise his hand— 
the class do the same. This is beginning with the known. Then 
he is called upon to raise his right hand. This may be an advance 
into the obscurely known; the class do the same if they can make 
the proper distinction ; if not, the first lesson marks clearly the dis- 
tinction between the right hand and the left. Something real and 
tangible is done. The children can now distinguish between the 
right ear and the left ear, the right eye and the left eye. Here is 
acquired knowledge applied. 

But what of their slates? The teacher may first give a lesson— 
practical, of course—on the use of the slate and pencil. Standing 
at the blackboard, she utters the sound represented by some letter, 
ast. The class utters it. They repeat it till the sound becomes a 
distinct object to the ear. She then prints upon the board the let- 
ter t. This becomes an object to the eye. She points to it and 
gives the sound—they repeat the sound. She points again—they 
repeat. She gives the sound—they point. Two objects are associ- 
ated. Now in their seats the letter ¢ is to be made upon their slates 
till the next lesson is given. In this second Jesson an advance is 
made upon the parts of the human body, or another sound,—as the 
short sound of a is given, then the character as before. Now the 
two sounds are put together,—then the two letters. Two objects are 
combined, and we have the word at. But before this lesson is given 
the children go through with a series of physical exercises. Perhaps, 
next, the whole class is sent to the sides of the room. Here is a 
narrow shelf answering both as a table and a ledge to the black- 
board. Under this are apartments eontaining beans. The children 
take them one by one and count. They arrange them in sets of 
two or three, etc. They unite one and one—that is, bean ‘to bean 
—one and two, ete. They take away one from two, one from three, 
and so on. They now return to their seats and make marks upon 

.their slates to take the place of the beans. In short, this Primary 
room is a busy workshop—not one idle moment. 

One year is passed in this manner. The children have learned 
many useful lessons; have mastered a set of Reading Cards ;—have 
learned to spell many words involving the short sounds of the vow- 
els and most of the consonants. They have lessons on form and 
color; on place and size; on drawing, or moral conduct; and these 
are changed once in two weeks, 
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They are now promoted to the B class. They commence reading 
from the primer. They can write upon their slates and form tables. 
They have object lessons more difficult and more interesting. They 
can'read the statement of the facts developed as they are drawn off 
upoh the board. They can write them themselves. They now 
learn to make their own record of facts upon their slates. Their 
written work is examined and criticised. They read their own 
statements, and do it with ease and naturalness, because the 
thoughts are their own. They learn to represent numbers with 
figures. They make out numerical tables for addition and subtrac- 
tion, not by copying, but by actual combinations with beans or 
otherwise. They thus realize these tables. In short, a mingling 
of object lessons with writing, spelling, reading, singing, physical 
exercise, adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing, elementary 
geography, and natural history, occupies their attention through 
the first three years. All the lessons are given objectively. The 
children realize what they learn; and this is not the mere theory of 
the system—it is, in the main, the actual working of the plan. 
The schools are not all equally good. The teachers are hot all 
equally imbued with the spirit of the system. There were failures. 
There were misconceptions of the objects aimed at, and misconcep- 
tions of the method of reaching it. There were given lessons which 
were superior,—even brilliant. Others were fair,—perhaps moderate. 

In the Junior grade similar but more advanced lessons are given, 
until the pupils are prepared for the Senior schools, where these pe- 
culiar characteristics cease. As to the time occupied by these pe- 
culiar lessons,—or general exercises,—it should be said that two ex- 
ercises per day are given of from fifteen to thirty minutes each in the 
Primary schools, and one only in the Junior. And yet be it re- 
membered that all the exercises in the ordinary school work are 
intended to be true object lessons. 

Let us now pass to the Training School. Here, it should be 
borne in mind, are regular Primary and Junior schools under per- 
manent teachers, who act the part both of model teachers and crit- 
ics before the members of the Normal School—or Training class. 
The members of this class become alternately pupils and teachers, 
known under the name of pupil-teachers. At the beginning of the 
term they are assigned to act as assistants one half-day and as pu- 
pils the other, alternating with each other during the term, so that 
each may go through every exercise. The regular teacher gives a 
lesson to the class. The assistants observe and mark the methods 
as models for imitation both as respects the steps in the lesson, and 
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the management of the class under instruction. One of the assist- 
ants—a pupil-teacher—next gives a lesson. She is now under a 
double criticism; first, from her equals—the other pupil-teachers 
present; and second, from the regular teacher. She is not doing 
fictitious, but real teaching. She has not first to imagine that a 
class of adults is a class of children, and then she is to give a speci- 
men lesson. Nor has she a class of specimen children. She has a 
class of children sent to school for real purposes, by parents who 
entertain other views than to have their sons and daughters made 
mere subjects for experimenting. 

There is work under the feeling of responsibility, with all the 
natural desire to succeed—nay, to excel. Under these circum- 
stances, the merits or demerits of her lesson will be pretty surely 
made known to her. 

The superiority of this plan over any other for Normal training 
is obvious. Some of these pupil-teachers evinced great presence of 
mind and no little skill. 

But now the scene changes; these pupil-teachers return to the 
room of the Training class, and their places are supplied by the 
retiring set. In this room the theory of teaching is discussed, and 
exemplified by practical lessons given by the Normal teachers to 
small classes of children brought in from the Primary or Junior 
grades. These lessons are to be drawn off by the class and exam- 
ined as illustrations of the theory. Then, again, a pupil is called 
upon to give a lesson to a similar class,—while both the Training 
class and teacher act as critics. The points of excellence and of 
defect are freely discussed, and practical hints as to the method of 
the lesson, its effect upon the class, etc., etc. are freely given. 
Under this kind of training a most efficient corps of teachers is 
prepared to fill all vacancies, and give increased vitality to the 
schools throughout the city. 

The system has been modified from time to time as new sugges- 
tions have come up, or as theoretic plans have been tested. Farther 
experience will undoubtedly result in other changes. 

The lessons in the English language had some points of great 
merit. ' 
The habit of writing exercises by all the pupils every hour of the 
day can not fail to secure ease of expression with the pen. And 
with the incessant care that is practiced at the outset by the teach- 
ers to secure neatness and order in the writing, correctness in the 
use of capitals and punctuation marks, accuracy of expression and 
faultless spelling, is laying a most excellent foundation for a high 
order of scholarship. 
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The opportunity for cultivating correct habits of conversation, 
which is afforded during the object lessons, does more than any 
other one thing to promote a good use of language in speaking. 
The children are uttering living thought and not text-book language. 
Their own habits of of using words come out conspicuously, and are 
made subjects of cultivation. 

The more formal lessons in language were, in the main, admirably 
conducted. Here the teacher made use of objects present, or the 
conceptions of familiar objects absent, and accepted for the time 
any or all of the various expressions employed by the pupils to 
enumerate their ideas of the same action or event. Then came the 
question of a final choice among them all. A box was moved along 
the table, and the children gave—* The box moves, is pushed, is 
shoved, slides, etc.” A very large majority chose the expression 
“ slides,” 

Occasionally the sentences and forms of expression had a bookish 
aspect, and lacked spontaneousness; and there were enough of 
these, if captiously seized upon, to make the method appear ridicu- 
lous. So again expressions and terms were sometimes evolved, 
which would not be out of place in a scientific treatise. These 
were accepted of course. But if used too frequently, they would 
seem like the coat of a young man placed upon a mere boy. These, 
however, at most were but spots on the face of the sun. The whole 
plan was admirable in theory and in practice. 

The spelling exercises were multiplied and varied. The chil- 
dren had regular spelling lessons. They wrote words upon the 
slate. They wrote on the board. They spelled orally for the 
teacher when she wrote, and they spelled on all occasions. 

On the whole, the view which Mr. Camp, the Superintendent of 
Public Schools for the State of Connecticut, a member of this Com- 
mittee, gives of his observations on Object Teaching, were fully con- 
firmed here. He says:—“ Having had an opportunity to observe 
the methods pursued in Object Teaching in Boston, Mass., Oswego, 
N. Y., Patterson, N.J., and at Toronto and Montreal, Canada, and 
in connection with other methods in some other places, I will, at 
your request, give the results as they appeared to me. Whenever 
this system has been confined to elementary instruction, and has 
been employed by skillful, thorough teachers, in unfolding and dis- 
ciplining the faculties, in fixing the attention, and awakening thought, 
it has been successful. Pupils trained under this system have 
evinced more of quickness-and accuracy of perception, careful ob- 
servation, and a correctness of judgment which results from accurate 
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discrimination and proper comparisons. They have seemed much 
: better acquainted with the works of nature, and better able to un- 
derstand allusions to nature, art, and social life, as found in books, 
But when ‘Object Lessons’ have been made to supplant the use of 
books in higher instruction, or when scientific knowledge has been 
the principal object sought in these lessons, the system has not been 
successful, so far as I have been able to observe the results.” 

In conclusion it should be said, that it is no small commendation 
of the system, that all the ground formerly gone over in the two 
lower grades is accomplished now in the same time, and that in 
daily sessions of five hours instead of six. The plan renders school 
life to the little children far less irksome than before. The teachers 
generally, who have adopted and practiced it, give it their unquali- 
fied approval, The Board of Education and their intelligent and 
indefatigable Superintendent see no cause to return to the old meth- 
ods, but, on the contrary, are more and more pleased with its prac- 
tical working. That the citizens of a town, in former years not 
specially noted for literary or educational progress, should from year 
to year sustain and encourage it, nay, take an honest pride in in- 
creasing the facilities for carrying it forward, is proof positive that 
it has intrinsic merit. And finally, that the State of New York 
should make ample provision to support its Training School, shows 
that the thinking men of the State see in the system something 
more than mere tinsel and outward show. 
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Ix this country we are jealous of government. Our political no- 
tions are in a great measure derived from the maxims of Jefferson, 
one of which was that, other things being equal, that government 
is best which governs least. This wholesome rule we are inclined 
to carry to its full extent. So that every new function assumed by 
the powers in authority at once startles us, and quickens our sense 
of incipient tyranny into an almost preternatural degree of intensity. 
We insist that the individual, to perfect his happiness, needs only 
letting alone. That all those enterprises necessary to the improve- 
ment of the man, and “the development of society, will grow up of 
themselves when the time for them comes. And that it is an im- 
pertinent interference on the part of the government, State or na- 
tional, to inaugurate and carry forward any new enterprise, simply 
because it seems to hold out the promise of being a public benefit. 
We do not ask the government to make us healthy or wealthy or 
wise. All we require of it is protection while we are making our- 
selves so. And there are no doubt those among us who would in- 
dignantly forego health and wisdom, whatever they might do in re- 
spect to the other, rather than empower the government to be their 
benefactor. 

And this extreme jealousy of delegated authority is, in a republic, 
a wholesome sentiment. Tyranny gathers up its powers under 
specious pretenses. And the most common and convenient of all 
these is the public good. It is easy for a man loving power—and 
what man loves it not—to persuade himself, and to attempt to per- 
suade others, that the public good demands that he should be-in- 
trusted with as much of it as possible. 

Now notwithstanding this democratic tendency among our peo- 
ple, so strong has been the conviction of the necessity of universal 
intelligence among us, that in most of our States—and those the 
most democratic—there has been established, by State authority, a 
' system of free schools, which furnishes the sole means of culture to 
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an immense majority of our citizens. By the exercise of a wise 
discretion we have refrained, in this matter of education, from push- 
, ing the jealousy of government to its extremest verge. For we have 
seen that such a course if not suicidal to us as a republic, would be 
at least highly injurious. The State that educates all its children 
supplies the arms with which they may successfully defend them- 
selves against its own illegal assumptions of power. In any aspect 
of the case, a system of free schools, under the patronage of the 
State, comes to more than it costs. It imparts more freedom than 
it takes away, and in addition, secures to the million all the in- 
creased manliness and all the higher and nobler sources of happi- 
ness that result from culture. 

Of course it follows from this that the more perfect the culture is, 
the greater is the gain—in freedom, in happiness, and in manhood. 
Every State, therefore, in which the people are to rule, ought, as a 
means of enlarging the freedom and improving the character of that 
people, to establish a system of free schools, and to make that sys- 
tem as perfect as it can be made. 

By what measures this perfection can be most nearly attained is 
a question for enlightened supervision to decide. It belongs to the 
department of edncational statesmanship—a department which, 
after having been neglected for centuries, is now just beginning to 
receive some attention. At present, however, we have to do with 
only one of these measures or instrumentalities—that of Normal 
Schools or Teachers’ Seminaries. And we wish to show that what- 
ever reasons may be assigned for the establishment by the State of 
free schools, may be urged with equal force in favor of the support, 
by the same authority, of institutions for the proper training of 
teachers for these schools. The success of a school depends more 
upon the character and qualifications of the teacher than upon any 
one other circumstance, or perhaps all other circumstances combined. 
So important, relatively, is this element of success, that the com- 
monly received adage—“As is teacher so is the school,” ignores all 
other elements. Hence, whatever: improves the teacher improves 
the school more efficiently and to a greater extent than the same 
end can be otherwise attained. So that Normal Schools, in some 
fqrm, become the most efficient possible agency in improving edu- 
eation. And as the necessity of special training to the teacher is 
not, as I understand, a part of the present question, this point shall 
be passed without argument. We assume the necessity of such 
training, even if it is not proved by the suggestions just thrown out. 
The only question that remains is, whether this training shall be 
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furnished by the authority and at the expense of the State, or 
whether it shall be left to private enterprise to impart it. 

By the authority and at the expense of the State, we say, by all 
means, First, because it is the duty of the State, having established 
free schools, to see that they accomplish the end for which they 
were instituted. Shall the State, with lavish hand, expend its mil- 
lions for building school-houses and paying teachers, and shall it 
withhold the paltry thousands needed to make this large expenditure 
efficient? Is it democratic to compel the people to tax themselves 
so freely for the paying of teachers’ wages, and is it undemocratic 
to take measures for making the article they get in exchange worth 
what is paid for it? Does not the authority to inaugurate and es- 
tablish so important and costly an enterprise imply all the authority 
necessary for carrying it to a successful issue? Even the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, so famous as an instrument bestowing 
only restricted powers, seems to recognize the principle for which 
we are contending, by an express declaration, that the national leg- 
islature shall possess all power necessary for carrying into execution 
the specially granted ones. 

Is it thought that State agency is not demanded here, and that 
the necessity for good teachers will be supplied as the need of coats 
and houses is supplied? That the force of competition will urge 
private institutions forward to excellence in the preparation of 
teachers? That the whole matter had better be left to the opera- 
tion of the law of demand and supply ? 

This, to a considerable degree, is undeniably true. Earnest and 
laborious men have sometimes clearly seen the public necessities in 
this respect, and with vast energy have sought by private enter- 
prises to meet them. And such men and such efforts are ever to be 
held in honorable remembrance. In-this way great good has been 
accomplished. But the course of institutions thus established has 
usually been temporary. It takes the glowing zeal of their self- 
sacrificing founders to keep the fires alive in them. In the hands 
of less enthusiastic or less far-seeing successors they have faded 
away. And this, because that in the adjustment of the social influ- 
ences, there is no way of making such institutions self-sustaining. 
They always involve a sacrifice on the part of some one. There 
must be something thrown in to balance the forges, and that is com- 
monly in the shape of extra labor and unpaid-for enthusiasm on the 
part of him who undertakes the enterprise. And this inequality 
must always subsist, as long as teachers, fledged and unfledged, 
continue poor. 18 
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Now it seems eminently proper that the State with its ample re- 
‘sources and powers should bear the burden of equalizing these 
forces—should make it possible to secure the best attainable results, 
without an unreasonable demand upon the time and energies of 
those who teach the incipient teachers. 

But these are rare cases in which private institutions are able and 
willing fully and efficiently to do the work of educating teachers 
for the public schools, Usually it may be assumed that every pri- 
vate institution has a chief purpose of its own, with which the 
proper accomplishment of this work is incompatible. Taking a 
survey of these schools of all grades from those noble accumulations 
of the wealth and learning of centuries which dignify and illumine 
the older States of our Union, and which have been so powerful in 
protecting our liberties as well as advancifig our civilization—down 
to the newest venture of the most peripatetic Yankee at the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, taking a general survey of all these institu- 
tions, what do we find? Certainly no adequate provision for training 
teachers. Where is the college or seminary, or even the professor- 
ship, devoted to this purpose, and sufficiently endowed? Some- 
where in the glorious future, we hope; certainly not in the active 
present. And this is not surprising. The educated merchant, in 
the enjoyment of his millions, remembers, with an active gratitude, 
the Alma Mater whose kindly care fostered his noblest manhood. 
The statesman, at the height of a brilliant power, is not forgetful 
of the fountain at which he drank in the wise and profound philos- 
ophy that secures his fame. Even the man of science may, through 
the admiration of an appreciating country, become the controller of 
princely subsidies. But the teacher of the public school—who 
shall endow on his account the place of his education? He may 
regard with the liveliest gratitude the schools and teachers of his 
early years, but surely not because the maxims they taught him 
have been coined into cash. Nor can the expression of his grateful 
feelings, as a general rule, take the form of legal tender. And as to 
the adventurer who relies upon his own enterprise and tact to 
maintain a new undertaking—is there any thing to lead him to take 
for his special patrons those who propose to teach? Not unless, in 
addition to tact and enterprise, he also possesses, in a high degree, 
the most persevering missionary spirit. 

To be sure the time may come, and may God speed its coming, 
when, under the pressure of an enlightened public sentiment, all this 
may be changed—when rich men in their wills, and great men in 
their power, shall remember that in no way can they so effectually 
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earn the gratitude of their country and of posterity, as by contrib- 
uting of their resources to the preparation of teachers for the mil- 
lions of our children. Indeed, we perceive most cheering indica- 
tions of what the good time coming will do for the cause, in the la- 
bors of the greatest naturalist of our country and time, who, for the 
mere sake of the good he can do, gives so freely of his time and of 
his scientific resources to the purpose of aiding teachers to open to 
their pupils some of the mysteries of the natural world. And when 
he returns from his present enterprise, by which a neighboring con- 
tinent is to be laid under contribution to the scientific eonqueror, 
every child in the land may doubtiess share in the spoils of his 
honorable victory ! 

But this is an instance scarcely more conspicuous for its value 
than for its singularity, and the proposition still remains true that 
from the ordinary sourees of eulture the teacher derives little that 
is available in the way of professional training. The great want 
that thus exists must be made good by the State. No other power 
is at present Loth willing and able to do it. The people must 
recognize their own necessities, and decree the supplying of them. 
The State must understand that its own preservation and the hap- 
piness of its citizens depend upon the public schools, and that the 
value of these will be greatly increased by a proper training of those 
who are to direct them; and for this purpose, let one or more in- 
stitutions be established by each member of the national Union. 

And especially should this policy be earnestly pursued at the 
present time, when, by the result of our war, vast areas of territory 
and multitudes of human beings are at once thrown upon our hands, 
demanding of us the culture that is to lead them to a higher eivili- 
zation. A demand is now making upon the teaching power of this 
nation vastly exceeding what has heretofore been met. Think for 
one moment of the millions of minds, enveloped in skins of all hues, 
not black alone—that must be lifted up into the light of American 
ideas before we have any true democracy in the South. ‘What a 
toilsome lengthened labor it is to be for somebody to “fire the 
Southern heart” with that love of intellectual life, and that enthusi- . 
asm for universal liberty which are essential to a free community! 
What serene and trustful courage it will require—serene and trust- 
ful, because able to see the glorious success that is to come—what 
serene and trustful courage it will require to work for years and de- 
cades in overcoming the sleepiness induced by two hundred years 
of effectual nursing! There never was a time when the nation so 
much needed the very best and highest teaching, and so much 
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of it, as 1t does to-day. Our higher civilization is to be subjected 
to an unwonted strain. The question is to be practically solved, 
whether we can assimilate all this crade material that, in the event 
of our failure, will be sure to assimilate us? We are still in the 
jaws of the irrepressible conflict, and in the great moral struggle 
there is to be a glorious victory, or a defeat most ignoble and de- 
grading—a victory that shall light up the future of our country and 
the world with an ineffable radiance, or a defeat that shall cast a 
gloom over the brightest human hopes. How often has it happened 
when a bloody war between two communities is finished, and the 
belligerents sit down side by side to engage in the work of life, that 
‘the conquered in battle becomes the conqueror—that they who 
were invincible in the shock of arms yield before the power of cul- 
ture, or luxury, or intrigue, and are led at will by the very people 
over whom they lately triumphed. How gloriously might the Greek 
have exulted, notwithstanding the victories of Aemilius and Mum- 
mius, when the proudest Romans sat at his feet essaying a bungling 
imitation of Hellenic Art! .How sweetly was the Roman himself 
revenged afterwards upon the irresistible barbarian, when he saw the 
same barbarian enervated by Roman luxury, circumvented by Ro- 
man intrigue, and trying to school his rude organs to the use of the 
Roman speech ! 

So here. Our victory in the war for the Union must be a double 
victory or it will be barren. There must be a conquest of ideas as 
well as of battalions. The schoolmaster must finish what the sol- 
dier has so well begun. Free schools must be planted wherever 
the flag of the republic floats. Culture must be as extended as the 
right of suffrage—and that is absolutely universal, except as it shall 
be limited by intelligence. Wherever a mind is found there must 
the culture be supplied. 

And this can only be accomplished by an unprecedented expen- 
diture of all the qualities that go to make up the good teacher. For 
this purpose we need a multiplication of the instrumentalities by 
which good teachers are prepared. Especially do we need to foster 
among those entering upon the employment that genuine love of 
their work and interest in it that inspire to the highest achievements. 
Teaching must be regarded by them as a noble profession. They 
must view it in its worthier connections. They must not dwell upon 
its drawbacks and disadvantages—upon the thousand and one petty 
annoyances that harass the teacher—but upon the glorious end to 
be achieved—upon the unequaled value of the mind, and upon the 
enduring dignity of every well-directed effort for its culture. And 
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we think that nowhere can such a spirit be so successfully fostered 

,a8 in a Normal School where the great aim and end is, the study 
of the question, how and by what means the work of teaching can 
be made effective! 

We say, then, most emphatically, that Normal Schools, with their 
distinctive characteristics, should be established and maintained in 
each State at public expense. 

And what are these distinctive characteristics? Wherein and 
how does a Normal School differ from any other well-conducted in- 
stitution, in which the same subjects in the main are taught? 

First, we answer, it differs in its aim. Using, to a great extent, 
the same instruments as other schools, namely, treatises upon science 
and language, it nevertheless uses them for purposes very diverse. In 
an ordinary school, the treatise on arithmetic is put into the hands 
of the student in order that he may learn arithmetic ; in the Normal 
School, the same book is used to enable him to learn kow to teach 
arithmetic. In the ordinary school, the youth reads his Cicero with 
the purpose of learning the structure, vocabulary, and power of the 
Latin language; the normal student pores over the same author that 
he may adjust ia his mind a method by which he may most success- 
fully teach others these things. Both use the same materials, ac- 
quire, to some extent, the same knowledge, but aiming all the while 
at different ends. Of course it is clear that one of these objects 
must pre-suppose the accomplishment of the other. The proper 
work of the Normal School can not be performed unless the mastery 
of the subjects has first been obtained. 

Because different men have to do with the same object, it does 
not follow that the sight or thought of it gives rise in their minds 
to the same associations. To the outward eye of the shipwright 
and sailor, the gallant ship, trim and taut, with canvas spread, and 
filled by the friendly breeze, is the same. To both she is an object 
of pride and admiration, but how different the scenes and duties of 
which she reminds the two! To one she recalls the ship-yard with 
all its belongings—the stocks, the unwrought materials, the weary 
mortising, sawing, hammering, bolt-driving, caulking, and paying. 
He sees her as she was in the process of combination, while as yet 
her symmetry was . undeveloped, and her beauty of line and curve 
existed only in the brain of the master-builder. To the other, she 
is areminder of winds and waves, of distant voyages and foreign 

‘ climes, of lonely watches and beating storms, of the midnight upon 
the glassy ocean and under the star-decked heavens. To the builder, 
, She is, in an important sense, an end; his chief concern with her 
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ceases when, for the first time, her sails filled, she glides, obedient 
to the helm, over the watery highway. To the mariner, she is a, 
means, bearing him up amid the storm, protecting him against the 
dangers of the deep, gathering up for him the “ wealth of Ormus and 
of Ind.” 

So with the subjects of study in school. To the ordinary student, 
arithmetic is associated, it may be, with severe efforts at mastering 
its principles; with perseverance and success, or resolution and 
failure. But to him who is preparing to teach, it recalls the points 
most difficult of explanation, and the minds most difficult to reach. 
His constant question is, not “How can I master this principle or 
process?” but “ How will this point seem to my pupils?’ To one 
it is an end. His concern with it ceases when, obedient to his will, 
its principles come at call, and appear before his mind luminous and 
clear. To the other, it is a means to the training of mind. It is 
not enough for him that his eye can take in the whole field and sean 
the relation of the parts. He must see that, as an instrument, it 
does the work—accomplishes the result set for it. To him the 
study must culminate in an increase of intellectual and moral power 
somewhere. He must see, as the result of it all, a well-developed, 
symmetrical, human soul! 

In these schools the whole animus of both teacher and pupil is 
this idea of future teaching. Every plan is made to conform to it. 
Every tneasure proposed is tried by this as atest. There is no 
other aim or purpose to claim any share of the mental energy of 
either. It is the Alpha and Omega of schemes of study and modes 
of thought. 

And is this distinct and separate aim in the preparatory seminary 
of any value to the novice? Will he be likely, on account of this, 
to make a better teacher than he would without it—his training, in 
all other respects, being the same? In answer to this question we 
say, most emphatically, Yes! And in so saying we doubtless ex- 
press the conviction of every educator who has given the subject 
much thought. May we not say that if every scrap of educational 
literature were to be blotted out; if Comenius were to be forgotten 
with all his works; if Roger Ascham were to fade out from the lit- 
erary horizon; if Pestalozzi were to become as a myth; if the edu- 
ucational utterances of Socrates, Plato, and Quintilian were to be 
eliminated from the sun of human knowledge; if Horace Mann, 
with the thoughts and the inspiration he has left us, were to vanish 
from book and from memory; if all this were to happen, and if 
nothing were to be left the teacher and pupil in the Normal School, 
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‘but their own thought and their unaided efforts, may we not even 
then say that these institutions, by the mere force of the fact that 
their aim is what it is, would be not only useful but necessary—ay, 
all the more necessary on account of these very circumstances? 
Shall we not, therefore, concede that the difference in aim between 
the normal and ordinary school makes one of the distinctive and 
essential characteristics of the former, and that this difference is of 
itself sufficient to establish its claim to separate support? 

But thank God, the wise utterances of the past are still with us. 
Pestalozzi has not faded out. Horace Mann is commemorated not 
alone or chiefly in statue and monument, however honorable these 
may be to those who rear them. Literature preserves for us the 
results of ancient and modern thought and experience on the subject 
of education. And the Normal School has, therefore, for one of its 
distinctive characteristics, that it imparts instruction in the science 
of education and the art of teaching. Thoughtful men have ob- 
served the phenomena of the mind, juvenile and adult, have com- 
pared the results of their observations, and have given us the truths and 
principles evolved by their thinking. These we are able, to some 
extent, to present to our normal students, as helps in forming their 
own opinions, and constructing their own theories of education. 
And every year improves the material thus furnished. In our times 
many able minds are intensely laboring upon this problem of ascer- 
taining and stating the principles of education. Books are contin- 
ually issuing from the press setting them forth. Of course, in the 
multiplicity of publications, there has been some trash. . In our 
eagerness we have plucked some immature fruit. The tree is young 
and has not yet, we are confident, reached its best bearing. But 
already some plump and lucious specimens have fallem into our 
baskets. And we know that more and finer is yet to come. In the 
meantime let us cherish the tree. Let the soil be tilled by the as- 
siduous labor of every active teacher. Let it be watered by the 
generous showers of a beneficent legislation; and let it be warmed 
into lusty life and a glorious fruitage by the genial rays of an ap- 
preciative public sentiment! 

It has been sometimes intimated that this pretended science of 
education is a myth—that the talk about it is of little account. It 
has been charged, perhaps not altogether generously, that its advo- 
cates and professors are more enthusiastic than wise—that they are 
either intentional deceivers of the public, or unwitting deceivers of 
themselves—that, in short, the whole matter is a sort of well-inten- 
tioned imposture. Now we are free to confess that some of the 
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talk aforesaid has been a trifle unsubstantial—that an occasional 
apostle has appeared with more zeal than knowledge—that some of 
the professors, it is barely possible, have chipped the shell a little 
prematurely. But it is not, I trust, necessary, at this late day, to 
assure you that there is here as noble a science as ever engaged the 
thought of man. There are immutable principles here, that ought 
to be studied and comprehended by every young person entering 
upon the work of teaching. There is, in the nature of things, a 
foundation for a profession of teachers. Compare the science of 
education with other sciences in this respect. Take the science of 
Medicine. Have we not well-defined, universally acknowledged, 
practically important principles as well in the Teachers’ College as 
the College of Physicians? and as the science of medicine now is, 
with its various schools and numerous isms, have we not about as 
many of them that are universally acknowledged? Or take the cleri- 
cal profession, including all the denominations considered respectable, 
and are there not as many useful and important points, upon which 
we teachers are all agreed, as there are among the ministers? In 
truth, the science of education is now, in some respects, in the most 
satisfactory condition. Its conclusions have not crystallized into 
such rigid forms that there is no room for further discussion. Its 
principles are sufficiently well-established to serve as guides to the 
thoughtful inquirer, but not sufficiently limited to cramp his facul- 
ties or repress his thought. 

Here then we have the second distinctive characteristic of the 
Normal School—that it instructs its pupils in the Science of Edu- 
cation and Art of Teaching. 

Another essential requisite in a Normal School is, that it gives 
its pupils an opportunity of some kind for practice in teaching, un- 
der the supervision and subject to the criticism of experienced and 
skillful instructors. This is accomplished in various ways; by ex- 
ercises in conducting the regular classes of the Normal School; by 
classes of normal pupils assuming for the time the character of 
children, and receiving instruction and answering questions as they 
think children would; and by a separate school of children in 
which the novice is intrusted with the charge of a class, either per- 
manently or for a stated period, as a week or two weeks, as the case 
may be. There seem to be different opinions as to which of these 
is the best and most efficient method. The Model or Experimental 
School has been objected to because it interferes with the daily drill 
of the normal student in his classes, and also because the children 
taught by these students are supposed not to be so well taught as 
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they would be by instructors of more experience. But I think both 
these evils may be entirely avoided—the first, by a proper distribu- 
tion of the time for study and for teaching, and the second, by an 
adequate supervision of the pupil-teachers, added to the responsi- 
bility imposed upon them by continuing the same class, under the 
same teacher, during a term of school, and subjecting it at the close 
of that term to such an examination as is usual in the case of regular 
teachers. The school for practice is unquestionably essential to the 
complete idea of a Normal School. When the young practitioner 
is dealing with children, he encounters the reality of his work. The 
actual difficulties of his employment are before him. There is no 
make-believe. He is never in doubt as to whether his methods 
are such as to instruct and interest children, for the children are 
there, and he can see for himself, and all others can do the same, 
whether they are instructed and interested, or not. Every question 
he asks, every suggestion he makes, is tested on the spot by the 
proper and natural test. But it is said that more skill is necessary 
to teach a class of adults personating children, than to teach an 
equal number of actual little ones, and that, therefore, this practice 
is of more value than the other. This statement may be true in 
respect to the difficulty, and if we knew that every additional de- 
gree of difficulty adds strength to the mind overcoming it, we 
might allow that higher results might be gained in this way than 
by the other. But this assumption is not true. It is more difficult 
to calculate an eclipse than to ascertain the value of ten pounds of 
sugar at twenty cents a pound, and what a vast ihcrease of mental 
strength is acquired in passing from the latter to the former. But 
it is also more difficult to shoot pigeons with a sixty-four pounder 
than with a common fowling-piece, and most difficult of all to see 
any advantage that is likely to come from the attempt. Increasing 
the difficulty of an undertaking does not necessarily improve its 
effect. Unnatural methods of accomplishing results are difficult, 
and certainly not to be commended on that or any other account. 
Again we mention as a distinctive characteristic of Normal 
Schools that they beget an esprit du corps, and kindle a glowing 
enthusiasm among their pupils. They tend to exalt the business 
of teaching. They show it up in its nobler instead of its meaner 
colors. By infusing an element of philosophy into the very work 
of instruction, they dignify every step of it. Under this influence 
the work of primary instraction becomes the worthiest of the whole 
task, because, considered with respect to the child’s wants, it is the 
most important. It *-kes vrofounder insight into the child’s nature 
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to lay aright the foundations of his culture in the primary school, 
than to help him at any other stage of his progress, because the pri- 
mary teacher must see the end from the very beginning. His plans 
for the future must embrace the child’s entire career. No partial 
view of the field is sufficient. This the Normal School brings into 
view and insists upon. Admit this truth and you at once exalt the 
work of elementary instruction into a dignified science, into something 
worth the study of any mind. Make the excellence of teaching to 
depend upon what you teach, and there is little to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of some of our number, for a knowledge of the alphabet 
and abs can hardly be considered as bestowing much dignity on 
one, 

Normal Schools, then, should be reéstablished and maintained by 
State authority. For this we urge the consideration that they are 
needed to promote the success of the common schools, and that 
they are eminently adapted to this purpose. This adaptation we 
have tried to prove from the distinguishing characteristics of these 
institutions. These characteristics are that they have in view the 
special object of preparing teachers, that this is their entire aim and 
end ; that they foster a professional spirit and generate professional 
enthusiasm; that they give instruction in the science and art of 
teaching ; and that just now, as our country is situated, they are 
specially needed, in order to extend the influence of free schools all 
over the region lately blasted by slavery. Any one of these char- 
acteristics is a sufficient vindication of these institutions. Taken 
together, they fdérm an argument in behalf of normal schools irre- 
sistable and imposing. May these institutions continue to grow in 
usefulness and in public favor until they have achieved results wor- 
thy of the confidence they solicit. 

















VIII. EDUCATION AS AN ELEMENT IN RECONSTRUCTION. 


BY J. P. WICKERSHAM, 


Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 





Tuanks to our army and navy, the commanding officers and the 
gallant soldiers, the great Rebellion is crushed, the right has tri- 
umphed, liberty is saved. For four long, weary years, the nation 
struggled to preserve its existence, to preserve the form of govern- 
ment our forefathers established. At times the contest seemed 
doubtful; we had our days of darkness and humiliation ; but at last 
the clouds broke away, and the beautiful sunlight shone bright upon 
a disinthralled and redeemed country. Let a grateful people shower 
blessings upon its surviving defenders, and drop tears of sorrow upon 
the graves of those who fell fighting in the glorious cause of Liberty 
and Union! 

The war is ended, but the heavy task of reconstruction remains, 
The whole South is in a state of demoralization. Her fields lie 
waste and desolated. Her industry is paralyzed. Her system of la- 
bor is broken up. Starvation and wretchedness stare her in the face. 
She has lost fearfully in men, in money, in property, in power, in 
moral stamina. The war indced is ended, but the Union is not re- 
stored. The surgeon has performed a successful operation; but the 
patient Ties faint and bleeding, almost dead. The Southern leaders 
are conquered, but we deceive ourselves if we think they are now 
ready to become good and loyal citizens. The poor whites are in 
general more debased, and less disposed to labor, than before the 
war. In many sections they beg, in some they rob, in a few they 
work; but in all there i8 a sad state of anarchy and much suffering, 
The slaves are free, but they have not yet learned to conduct them- 
selves as freemen. Many of them seem to think they are to be fed 
and cared for without any exertion of their own. They crowd into 
cities, and towns, and military stations, where, in consequence of 
their want of attention to the laws of health, they are dying in large 
numbers. 

“ After the combatant,” says De Tocqueville, “ comes the legisla- 
tor; the one has pulled down, the other builds up; each has his 
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office.” Never before in any country was there greater need of wise 
statesmanship thar in ours to-day. Grant with his bayonets and 
his cannon has indeed pulled down: who will build up? and how? 
The great problem now before the American people is to restore 
healthy life to the palsied body of the South; to reconstruct not a 
mechanical but an organic Union—a Union cemented with love—a 
Union that will render safe forever the free institutions of our fathers. 

While the Chief Executive of the nation and his cabinet meditate 
upon these questions, while statesmen deal with them from their 
point of view, it becomes us, as the educators of the country, to 
give them attentive consideration ; and, if we have light, to set it 
upon a candlestick, that it may not be hid. Motives of this kind 
have prompted the selection of the theme which forms the subject 
of this paper: Hducation as an Element in the Reconstruction of the 
Union. 

A great general may organize victory. God will help those who 
help themselves. His interposition marks every event in the history 
of the great Rebellion which has just been put down; but, had the 
people not risen in their might, had no healthy reaction taken place 
against the disease that threatened death to the nation, had not 
great captains skillfully marshaled our hosts for battle, his hands 
might have been stayed, and the name of the United States of 
America might have been added to the long list of empires that 
have fallen. So, now, a vast work remains to be accomplished, and 
the means of accomplishing it must be organized and intelligently 
applied. Order in the South must be made to take the place of 
anarchy ; industry, the place of idleness; knowledge, the place of 
ignorance ; loyalty, the place of treason. The people must be led 
to love free institutions in appreciating the blessings which flow from 
them. But what a task! Never before in the history of the world 
did motives so strong impel a nation to lift a part of its population 
up from darkness to light, from slavery to freedom. The safety of 
our democratic form of government depends upon it; the Union 
can never be restored, except in name, without it. 

The United States, strictly speaking, never had a republican form 
of goverment. Our forefathers intended to found a republic, but 
they tolerated an institution which was incompatible with republi- 
canism. A republic, in the sense of a government of the people, 
can not permit the holding of slaves; and, just so far as it does so, 
it departs from the republican principle, and approximates an aris- 
tocracy or a monarchy. A democracy that allows the enslavement 
of its own people destroys itself. The Southern States constituted 
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a virtual oligarchy at the time of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution ; and, from that time until the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion, both in their social arrangements and their governmental policy, 
the tendency was to make that oligarchy more marked. The poor 
became poorer; the rich, richer. The great landed proprietors con- 
stantly increased their lands, and the small landed proprietors sold 
theirs, and either sought homes in the free States or became virtual 
vassals of the slaveholding lords. Slavery, at first barely tolerated 
as a necessary evil, to be got rid of as speedily as possible, came, at 
last, to be considered as a divinely ordained institution, constituting 
the corner-stone of the Government. The sentiment of Thomas 
Jefferson respecting slavery was the prevailing sentiment in the 
South in 1800, while the sentiment of John C. Calhoun was the 
- prevailing sentiment in 1860. But since this wonderful change of 
opinion had been produced by the basest influences incident to hu- 
man nature, in the course of events, at the South, as elsewhere, the 
wicked were made to serve the cause of justice and truth. The 
friends of slavery have destroyed it; a proud aristocracy, maintained 
by the unrequited toil of their bondsmen, have undermined their 
own power; and now opens the golden opportuuity of making our 
Government truly representative, truly democratic; and it must be 
improved in the interest of republicanism and liberty. Kings and 
potentates have ruled long enough; now let the people rule. 
Wherever our flag floats, there the people—the whole people—at 
the earliest practicable moment, must be allowed equal civil rights; 
or, in the language of the lamented Lincoln, “The weight must be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men, and all must have an equal 
chance.” ; 

To make permanent our Union in the future, we must remove the 
cause of our national troubles in the past. Let us briefly search for it. 

That cause can not be found in any distinctions of rank or char- 
acter existing among the original settlers of the country. 

There were differences among the original settlers of the country 
—uifferences of nationality, of education, of religion, of rank. . The 
reckless, high-born adventurers of Virginia and the Carolinas were 
quite unlike the conscientious Quakers of Pennsylvania, or the Bible- 
loving Puritans of New England. But these differences did not pre- 
vent a cordial union during the Revolution; they can scarcely be 
traced in the proceedings of the convention that framed the Consti- 
tution; nor do they seem to have disturbed the general good feeling 
of society, or the working of the governmental machinery, for some 
time after the adoption of the Constitution. The effect of republican 
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institutions must be to obliterate distinctions of rank; and this was 
their effect in this country, until their legitimate operation was in- 
terfered with by the influence of a powerful, social element, which, 
in its nature, is antagonistic to republicanism. An aristocracy can 
not be maintained without insignia of rank, titles of nobility, and 
special privileges; but while all these are discountenanced or for- 
bidden in a republic, they, or something equivalent to them, neces- 
sarily grow out of a system of slavery. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion, there were distinctions of rank in all the colonies; but these 
quickly disappeared wherever slavery did not exist, or wherever it 
was abolished. That a system of slavery was in accordance with 
the inclinations, and congenial to the tastes, of the old aristocracy 
of the South, may be admitted; but had slavery been abolished 
there, as it was in the Northern States, under the influence of uni- 
versal education and universal suffrage, many of the men most influ- 
ential in bringing about the great war through which we have just 
passed would have been peaceful farmers and honest mechanics, de- 
siring nothing that might not be obtained under the beneficent Gov- 
ernment against which they revolted. 

Nor can that cause be found in any clashing of industrial interests. 
The Southern States have been mainly engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits; the Northern, in commercial and manufacturing, as well as 
agricultural. But this difference of pursuits, far from being a cause 
of antagonism between the two sections, has always been, when well 
understood, a bond of union. The North could not well dispense 
with Southern cotton and rice; and the South could not more con- 
veniently dispense with Northern shipping, and the fruits of North- 
ern mechanical skill; and, most probably, the experiment of seces- 
sion would have been attempted many years earlier than it was, if it 
had not been for this mutual dependence. 

I do not overlook the fact of South Carolina nullification. The 
alledged cause of dissatisfaction then was the tariff. To its operation 
were attributed results which in reality it had little to do in pro- 
ducing; and its repeal, or the modification to which it was subjected, 
left the two sections in just the same relative position as before; the 
North, with its enterprise and its free labor, still maintaining its su- 
premacy in wealth, prosperity, and importance. The South, entirely 
mistaken in the results expected to flow from the adoption of its 
views respecting the tariff, soon found, as the far-seeing Jackson had 
predicted, a new cause of complaint in the position of the North re- 
speeting slavery. With their feet upon the necks of millions whom 
God had created with natural rights similar to their own, they could 
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not prosper ; and, blinded by pride and self-interest to the true cause 
that impeded the prosperity of their section, they attributed the so- 
cial evils under which they suffered to a want of protection to their 
pet system of slavery on the part of the General Government, or to 
a want of affection for it on the part of the non-slaveholding people 
of the country. Legitimately pursued, the industrial interests of 
the North and South do not clash, but blend kindly together, as the 
future will show. 

Our national troubles are sometimes attributed to a conflict be- 
tween the sovereignty of the nation and the sovereignties of the 
different States. Our wisest statesmen, from the time of the forma- 
tion of our Government to the present, have differed in opinion re- 
specting the powers intrusted to the General Government and the 
powers retained by the several State Governments. From the first, 
there has been a party, generally small in numbers, who held the 
extreme doctrine, that, in case of conflict, the citizen’s allegiance to 
his State Government is paramount to his allegiance to the National 
Government; or, in other words, that citizens owe allegiance to 
States, and States to the Nation; and that this latter form of al- 
legiance is of such a character, that any State may withdraw from 
the Union at its own option. Was it this doctrine of State Rights 
that gave rise to our national troubles? A moment’s reflection 
ought to enable any one to answer in the negative. It was not a 
crime to hold the doctrine of State Rights as a theory; those who 
held it only became traitors when they attempted to put it in prac- 
tice. What induced the South to make the attempt to put it in 
practice? It was not done simply to test the doctrine. There must 
have been some strong motive to induce the Southern people to 
make such an attempt. That motiye sprang from the interests of 
slavery, and of that state of society which slavery had created. Be- 
sides, where was this doctrine of State Rights most generally held? 
In the South. Who advocated it in Congress? Southerners, 
Who, for thirty years, diligently inculcated it in school, in the news- 
papers, from the pulpit, at public meetings? The Southern aristoc- 
racy. Who, at last, used it as a pretext to justify the most wicked 
rebellion the world ever saw? The South. And who: uses it now 
to justify them in all the wrong they have done their country? 
Such men as Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis. 

Thus thé doctrine of State Rights, in its extreme form, is South- 
ern doctrine, held in sincerity by none but slaveholders, and those 
identified with the interests of slaveholding. A product of slavery, 
it could not, therefore, have been the primary cause of our national 
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troubles: in itself it was harmless, and never would have given any 
trouble; but it was held by men who designed to use it as an in- 
strument in the interest of slavery, and it was so used. With 
slavery out of the way, this doctrine would have been no more 
prevalent in the South than in the North, because none would have 
wanted to use it. . 

The main cause of our national troubles was the antagonism be- 
tween free and slave labor. The conflict between these two systems 
of labor is indeed “ irrepressible.” Wherever brought together, one 
or the other must prevail; both can never coexist. To wise 
American statesmen, this antagonism was manifest from the first; 
and it was always felt by them that this country must, sometime, 
become “ all slave or all free.” 

The disturbing element in all our social life, in our churches, and 
in our politics, ever since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
was slavery. Slavery was the upas tree that bore upon its poison- 
ing branches State Rights, Nullification, Secession, Rebellion, and 
Assassination. Its influence accounts for the state of society in the 
South—a rich, proud, domineering, tyrannical aristocracy, and a 
class of vassal whites, ignorant, uncouth, superstitious, and syco- 
phantic. It was slavery that raised its murderous hand against the 
life of the nation; but, in its mad efforts, it has killed, thank God! 
not the nation, but itself. 

In view of the events which have occurred in this country since 
the addption of its Constitution, and in the light of general history, 
we may indicate two great principles which must be observed in 
order to secure the permanency of a representative or republican form 
of government. 

First; Equal civil rights should be enjoyed by all, subject only to 
the regulation of just general laws. 

Seconn; The aim of the general laws regulating these civil rights 
should be to encourage preparation for citizenship. 

If republican institutions must necessarily conform to these prin- 
ciples, a system of slave labor is incompatible with such institutions. 
Equal civil rights can not be enjoyed by slaveholders and their 
slaves; and the laws that deprive the slaves of their civil rights, 
never recognize the duty of preparing them for citizenship. Certain 
restrictions upon the right of suffrage in a republic are proper; but 
all such restrictions as are imposed for other ends than that of pub- 
lic safety, all that are arbitrary and unjust, all that have reference 
to distinctions of class, are departures from the great fundamental 
principles upon which republics are based, and must sooner or later 
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jeopardize the interests of the States so governed. A republic that 
tolerates slavery can not remain a republic. All the so-called re- 
publics of ancient times verify this truth. If the rebels had tri- 
umphed in the recent struggle, this country would have assumede 
first, an aristocratic form of government, and afterwards become a 
monarchy. They did not succeed; and we have a republic whose 
great mission it is to let the people rule, and to render them capable 
of ruling. 

What has now been said sufficiently indicates the cause from 
which resulted our national troubles, culminating in the giant 
rebellion which has just been put down. That cause no longer ex- 
ists to distract the country. Slavery is virtually abolished every- 
where, and the problem of self-government is to be tried under 
more favorable auspices than heretofore. But many of the ills that 
this system of labor entailed upon the country remain. They stand 
prominently in the way of the reconstruction of the Union; and 
patriots and philanthropists, in all parts of the country, are devising 
plans for their removal. If the view we have taken of the cause of 
our national troubles, and of the functions of a democratic form of 
government, is correct, the work of reconstructing the Union can 
not safely take place without doing two things; First, The granting 
of full civil rights to all those who have heretofore been denied them ; 
and, second, the speedy preparation of all those who need it for the 
exercise of the rights of citizenship. The first of these duties belongs 
to the statesman; the second can only be discharged by the edu- 
cator. Let us confine ourselves to our own part of the work. 

A system of slave labor necessarily creates three classes of per- 
sons: First, a class of rich slaveholders; second, a class of poor non- 
slaveholders; and, third, a class of slaves. In the South, these 
three classes have been well marked for years. “ 

The strong hand of war has emancipated the slaves, and they are 
now freemen. This act has greatly changed the condition of the 
blacks; but it has left, as distinctly marked as before, the two 
classes of whites. Neither class, as it’is at present, can be a safe 
element in the population of a republic. Many of the late slave- 
holders would prefer to-day a royalist from Europe, like Maximilian, 
to rule over them, to being ruled over by a man like Andrew John- 
son, who has risen by his own native strength up from the ranks of 
the common people. The class of non-slaveholders are extremely 
ignorant, and ready now, as they have been heretofore, to become 
the tools of those cunning enough to deceive them, and strong 
enough to lead them. The freedmen have just been emancipated 
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from a bondage of more than two hundred years; and it is nothing 
to their discredit that they are badly prepared to assume at once 
all the responsibilities of citizens in a free country. To reconstruct 
dhe Union upon a firm basis, all that is unfriendly to it, or that 
stands in the way of its success, must be removed; the hostile ele- 
ments in the South must be reconciled, and the population of the 
whole country must be made homogeneous in interest and sympa- 
thy. Of many one must be made. And the great question for us 
is, What can education accomplish as an agency in bringing about 
such a desirable result ? 

What can education do for the late slaveholders? The great ma- 
jority of those who formerly held slaves are now just what they 
were before and during the war; and I am extremely doubtful 
whether there are any means by which they can be made, as a 
class, good and loyal citizens. If any are thus disposed, I would 
treat them most generously ; but events seem to show that nearly 
all are at heart still opposed to free governments, and to the crown 
ing excellencies of free governments—free men, free thought, free 
speech, and free schools. If pardoned, and permitted to retain 
their property and the privileges of citizens, they will soon attempt 
to regain their lost power in the State and National Governments, 
and to revive the aristocratic forms of Southern society. If par- 
doned, but not permitted to retain their property, or the privileges 
of citizens, a few may quietly submit to what they will consider 
their hard condition; some will leave the country—the more the 
better—while others will remain, to trouble every community in 
which they live with their ill-concealed treason. They have been 
already sadly miseducated, and they would scornfully reject all 
proffers of education at our hands. They are the thorns around 
which, and in spite of which, the wounds of the body politic must 
heal. We must treat them as Western farmers do the stumps in 
their clearings: work around them, and let them rot out. Many 
ef the men who were instrumental in stirring up the Rebellion, and 
who guided its counsels and its arms, have perished by the sword; 
a few of those who survive, I trust, are to atone for their crimes upon 
the scaffold; and the rest—I speak it in the light of philosophy, 
and not with any feeling of exultation or revenge—are, as a class, to 
die out, because the climate of the United States of America has 
become unhealthy for them. 

What can education do for the pon-slaveholding whites of the 
South? Among this class there are some intelligent men; but tho 
great majority are deplorably ignorant—more ignorant, if my 
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observations are correct, than the slaves themselves. They were 
described by travelers in the South, before the war, not only as ig- 
norant, but as idle and debased. Those who have seen much of the 
rebel armies or of the rebel prisoners during the war, can well be- 
lieve that these accounts are no exaggerations. At Point Lookout, 
only about one out of twenty of the rebel prisoners could read and 
write ; and these prisoners were.equally intelligent with those con- 
fined elsewhere. 

It was this ignorance that enabled the rebel leaders to create a 
prejudice in the minds of this class of persons against the North, 
and to induce them to enlist in their armies. Their true interests 
were against the slaveholders, and with the laboring masses of the 
North; and where thése interests were understood, they remained 
loyal—remained loyal, in many cases, at the sacrifice of liberty, 
property, and life itself. President Johnson, than whom no man is 
better qualified to speak, says, in his Fourth of July Gettysburg 
letter, “In your joy to-morrow, I trust you will not forget the 
thousands of whites, as well as blacks, whom the war has emanci- 
pated, who will hail this Fourth of July with a delight which no 
previous anniversary of the Declaration of Independence ever gave 
them. Controlled so long by ambitious, selfish leaders, who used 
them for their own unworthy ends, they are now free to serve and 
cherish the Government against whose life they in their blindness 
struck. I am greatly mistaken if, in the States lately in rebellion, 
we do not henceforward have such an exhibition of loyalty and 
patriotism as was never seen or felt there before.” The President’s 
prediction will be realized; but it will be realized only when the 
class of persons to whom he alludes shall be no longer blind to their 
own interests, and to the selfish purposes of those who have hitherto 
misled them. As long as they are ignorant, they will remain the 
tools of political demagogues, and therefore be incapable of self- 
government. They must be educated; the duty is imperative. 
No State that passed an act of secession should be allowed to take 
its former place in the Union without having first incorporated into 
its Constitution a provision for the establishment of a free school 
system; and I trust a petition will emanate from this body, asking 
the President to recommend this policy in his forth-coming annual 
message, and that like petitions will be sent to Congress. Our na- 
tional authorities'are bound by the Constitution to secure to each 
State a republican form of government; and reason and experience 
both show that a republican form of government can not long exist 
without providing a system of free schools, A republic must make 
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education universal among its people. Ignorant voters endanger lib- 
erty. With free schools in the South, there could have been no re- 
bellion ; and free schools now must render impossible rebellion in the 
future. In one of his speeches, sometime ago, Wendell Phillips said, 
that “ behind every one of Grant’s cannon there should be placed a 
school-house;” but now, if our rulers are wise, since they are order- 
ing the cannon to the rear, they will make haste to order school- 
houses to the front. Let there be no delay; for, mark it well, the 
“ contest in which the two sections of this country have been engaged 
is not yet ended. Instead of a war with muskets and cannon, we 
are to have a war of cunning and diplomacy. Treason has failed ; 
but there are traitors still who will use all their power to prevent 
the carrying out of the beneficent purposes of the Government to- 
ward the common people of the South. There are thousands of 
slayeholders in the South who yet expect, by means of the control 
they ‘have exercised over the poor whites among them, and the 
deep-rooted prejudices which still prevail against Northern people 
and Northern institutions, to legislate slavery back into existence; 
to annul the confiscation laws; and even to cause the United States 
Government either to repudiate its own debt, or to assume the debt 
of the Confederacy. Educate the whole people of the South, and 
these: machinations will all prove abortive, the rule of the haughty 
slave. lord will pass away, and a great step will be taken toward 
making homogeneous our social as well as our political institutions 
throughout the nation. : 

What can education do for the freedmen? Four millions of hu- 
man beings have just been emancipated in the South. They are 
now without property, and without that knowledge, and those hab- 
its of self-direction and self-reliance, which are necessary to secure 
them the comforts of life, much more an honorable place in society. 
They are ignorant, simple-hearted, and superstitious. They are 
everjoyed at their deliverance from slavery, but do not yet begin to 
realize the responsibilities of freemen, living to-day with little 
thought of to-morrow. 

How fondly these poor people, during their long night of bond- 
age, seetn to have cherished the hope of sometime being free! 
They every where hailed our soldiers as deliverers, blessed them, 
prayed for them, thanked God for their coming. They braved all 
kinds of dangers to come within our. lines, and marched for days 
and weeks with our armies, carrying such effects as they could has- 
tily seize, and their little ones. There is deep meaning in the flow- 
ers they strewed in the path of Garrison, as he walked amid the 
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ruins of Charleston, and the hearty, soul-stirring welcome they gave 
the good President, Father Abraham, in the streets of Richmond a 
few days after its capture. Well may the confession now be forced 
from the lips of slaveholders—“ We counted upon slavery as an 
element of strength, but found it an element of weakness.” 

The slaves are free; but freedom does not in itself bring them 
homes, employment, the comforts of life, knowledge, the enjoyment 
of the rights of citizenship. It still depends upon the North—upon 
us—whether the freedmen-are to survive the “struggle for life” 
which they must now confront, or whether, like the native red men, 
they are to perish. Their present situation is asad one. Notwith- 
standing what has been done for them, hundreds of thousands are 
now collected about the various military stations of the South, liv- 
ing in huts or cabins of their own construction, with little work, and 
few to give advice, rapidly contracting vicious habits, and rapidly 
dying from inability to support life in their new condition. Never 
had a nation such a task before it! God has permitted these people 
to be among us; will we let them perish? or will we make a gigan- 
tic effort to lift them up to manhood, and thus complement the 
boon of liberty we have already given them? It was a grand effort 
to strike down a wicked rebellion ; it will be a grander one to break 
every yoke that oppressed the slave; to set him on his feet; to 
make him a man; to grant him an equal chance of success in life ; 
to constitute him in due time a citizen, with all the rights.and im- 
munities of a citizen. General Grant has evinced consummate skill 
in the management of our armies; it requires even greater skill 
than his to undo the heavy burdens which still bear down these 
four millions of emancipated slaves; to overcome the bitter prejudice 
against them; to open up to them the pathway to that manhood 
God designed them to attain. To set the slaves free will be a doubt- 
ful blessing to them, if we do no more. American society has little 
patience with the weak and the thriftless. In the rough jostle of 
business, every man is expected to care for himself. After two cen- 
turies of bondage, can we expect the freedmen to possess the high in- 
tellectual and moral qualities which fit them to compete at once on 
equal terms with those who are educated, and who have been long ac- 
customed to depend upon themselves? For one, I do not; and the 
benevolence of this country must in full measure extend a helping 
hand to the colored man, or he will perish, and God will hold us 
accountable for the crime. Great evils have afflicted this country 
because we would not let this people go; and now, if we follow 
them with cruel prejudice, if we deny them their rights, if we keep 
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them in ignorance, if we crowd them into employments which yield 
the least compensation, it requires no prophet to predict that God 
will smite this nation more heavily than heretofore, if he does not 
destroy it as he did Pharaoh and his host in a Red Sea of blood. 
Let good men make haste to instruct and care for these new-born 
children of the Nation. Let teachers and missionaries be sent to 
them. Let State and church and neighborhood unite in a grand 
effort to save them from destruction, and give them something like 
a fair start in the race of life. 

We all know that the freedmen must be educated. We all know 
that the education they need is not merely to read and write, but it 
is such an education as will fit them for their new condition as free- 
men and citizens. We all know, too, that a system by which they 
can be educated must be general and systematic; that to educate 
four millions of people scattered over nine hundred thousand square 
miles of territory, even in the rudiments of learning, will require an 
army of superintendents and teachers, and complicated educational 
machinery.. The various Freedmen’s Associations have relieved 
much suffering and accomplished much good ; but their efforts are 
necessarily confined to certain localities, and greatly wanting in 
unity of plan and method. No man appreciates more highly than 
I do the Christian benevolence of this country, but it will prove en- 
tirely inadequate to the great work of educating the freedmen ; this 
must be done by the National Government, or by the various State 
Governments, or by both. The law of Congress providing for the 
establishment of a Freedmen’s Bureau, while it authorizes the ap- 
pointment of commissioners, superintendents, and agents, to look 
after the interests of the freedien, does not appropriate money for 
their education. Perhaps the President and Secretary of War may 
find a military necessity for making such appropriation; and, while 
the present condition of things continues, I hope they may. 

With the way open, I believe that the best and most economical 
mode of educating the freedmen is to prepare teachers from among 
themselves, and thus enable them to teach one another. 

Among the emancipated slaves, there are bright minds already 
possessing some knowledge, and eager for more; natural leaders, 
God-appointed, like Moses, to introduce this oppressed people to the 
promised Jand of knowledge and liberty. These I would seek out; 
put them into Normal Schools adapted to the purpose; train them 
for teachers and missionaries among their own people; and, when 
prepared, send them forth to do their allotted work. They would 
be willing to live among their pupils; they would understand their 
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wants and enjoy their sympathy; and they could do vastly more 
for them than white teachers, though better qualified. For years 
there will be few schoolhouses for the accomodation of the freed- 
men, exept in cities and: towns. These colored teachers should in- 
struct the people wherever they could find them, adults as well as 
children, on the plantations, in camps, or cabins, or meeting-houses. 
This work of teaching one another began as soon as the slaves were 
free, and the plan I propose is one suggested by this circumstance. 
A correspondent of the “ New York Herald,” writing from the far 
South, says, “I have frequently seen the colored people teaching 
each other as they sat by the roadside.” Other observers tell us 
that they have seen colored soldiers studying and reciting their les- 
sons in the trenches, while shot and shell whistled over them; that 
they have heard them naming over letters and words to one another 
at midnight in their camps; and that the most prized treasure in 
their knapsacks was a spelling-book. A people so eager to learn must 
be taught; and it will be found the best policy to teach them by 
employing mainly teachers of their own race. 

The inauguration of a system of instruction for the freedmien 1 is a 
noble work, and no man in America at this time has the same op- 
portunity of doing good as Major Gen. O. O. Howard, Commissioner 
of the Freedmen. Let us rejoice that the work he is appointed to 
do is in good hands, for Gen. Howard is a Christian. He should 
receive encouragement and strength from the educational men of the 
country ; and it seems to me proper that this body should proffer 
it by the appointment of a committee to wait upon him. 

The colored people deserve semething at the hands of this nation. 
They were brought here without their consent; for two hundred 
years they have labored among us, increasing the wealth of the na- 
tion; and, when a gigantic rebellion threatened to overthrow the 
government, they remained loyal, furnishing, wherever they could, 
valuable information to our commanding finan, aiding many of our 
soldiers in making their escape from rebel prisons, proving them- 
selves our friends in a thousand ways, and at last taking up arms, 
and fighting nobly in defense of the Union. That they fought well 
is sufficiently attested; and justice demands that they should have, 
at least, a chance to prove whether they may not be entitled to the 
inalienable rights of freemen,—life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Besides, sooner or later, either by the National or by the 
State authorities, this people will be allowed the right of suffrage ; 
and all wise men readily see that their education should be made a 
necessary condition of their enfranchisement. 
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The soldier subdues, the legislator regulates, and the educator 
builds. The soldier is the hardy pioneer who cuts down the forests, 
the legislator lays out the farm, and the educator makes the harvest 
yield its fruitage. 

In a republic, if all men vote, all men must be educated. A 
loaded musket in the hands of a crazy man in a crowd is not nearly 
so dangerous as a ballot in the hands of an ignorant man at an 
election. The thing of highest interest in-a republic is its schools. 

What this nation most needs to-day is the extension of a well- 
arratiged system of free schools $o all its parts. In the late rebel- 
lion, the line of free schools marked the line of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. We must push that line to the Gulf. Free schools are needed 
not only as an element in the reconstruction of the Union, but as a 
means of preserving it when reconstructed. We must perfect our 
school systems at the North, and the teacher and his spelling-book 
must be made to follow the soldier and his musket at the South. 
Intelligence must be recognized as the basis of republicanism, 
Statesmen must come to give the matter-of public irstruction more 
attentive consideration. Departments organized to render efficient 
the work of education must be made to occupy a more prominent 
position at our State capitols and at Washington. The great duty 
that presses upon the patriot and the philanthropist of this country 
to-day is the education of the whole people of the nation, without re- 
gard to race or rank or color or position. When our youth all 
learn to read similar books, study similar lessons, submit to similar 
regulations in the schools, we shall become one people, possess- 
ing an organic nationality, and the Republic will be safe for all 
time. 

Is not the condition of things such that we may begin to speak, 
with some hope of being listened to, of a national system of educa- 
cation? Few men thoroughly imbued with the spirit of our Amer- 
ican systems of education will doubt the propriety of regulating 
by State laws all the educational agencies of the different States. 
It is almost agreed that the common schools, high schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges of a State should be incorporated into a system, 
be subject in certain particulars to some central authority, and be 
made to subserve their several functions in harmony with one 
another. At a time when terrific war tested the sinews of this na- 
tion, it was found that a Government like ours could not always de- 
pend upon the several State governments for its soldiers or its 
money ; and it seems to me that wise statemanship must before long 
discover that necessity now exists for the establishment of a depart- 
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ment of public instruction at Washington, the head of which shall 
encourage the adoption of systems of education in all the States, 
adapted to our form of government; and under proper congressional 
enactments, and with due regard to the rights of the several States, 
exercise some general control over those systems. A start in this 
direction has been made by the establishment of the Freedman’s 
Bureau; and I think it is generally felt that an enlargement of its 
powers would promote the public good, and place our institutions 
upon a firmer basis. We want all educational powers still to eman- 
ate from the people; but what the people do must be regulated in 
township, county, State, and nation. We have school authorities 
now in township, county and State, but we want a national head; 
for the great lesson we have learned in the last four years is that the 
United States of America is a nation, and not a copartnership of 
States; and, as a nation, our Government ought not to release 
itself from all responsibility concerning education. There is no 
agency the Government can use, so well calculated to reconcile 
the diverse interests of the country, to unite its different parts, to 
make us one people, as a well-devised national system of education. 
Without this,—either administered by the States or the nation,— 
all else will prove abortive. Without it there may be reconstruction, 
but there can be no true union; there may be a mechanical cohe- 
sion of parts; but there can be no connection and co-working of 
individualities in a common body with a common life. Indeed, 
without a molding, organizing, consolidating, union-forming system 
of schools, extensive enough at least to impart the elements of 
knowledge to the whole people, a not distant future will see this na- 
tion standing like an old oak in the forest, with a number of its 
branches dead or dying, significant of the death that will speedily 
overtake the whole. A little pruning now, an effort to throw the 
strong vitality of the healthy parts into those that give evidence of 
decay, and the tree will slough off its dead matter, and grow with 
all its wonted vigor and luxuriousness. 

American educators hold in their hands the destinies of this 
nation. Their task is not like that of the dashing soldier or the 
popular statesman at whom all the world gazes; but in the unobtru- 
sive quiet of the school-room, though no-eye, save that of God, wit- 
ness the work, they may infuse such a love of our country and its 
institutions into the hearts of the coming generations of children, 
that the Republic, on its secure foundations, will stand as firmly as 
the Egyptian pyramids. 




















IX. A NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


BY ANDREW JACKSON RICKOFF. 


An address delivered at Harrisburg before the National Teacher's Association, Aug. 18, 1864. 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE NATIONAL TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION :— 

Have you come here to Harrisburg to see and become acquainted 
with those men whose fame has spread beyond the boundaries of 
their own States, and whose names have been regarded by you with 
feelings of affection and admiration, or did you come to take by the 
hand old friends, and to renew the offerings which you once laid, 
years ago, upon the altar of friendship? If it is this for which you 
came, you dowell. It isa happy resting point in the journey of life, 
and you go on your way refreshed, and strengthened too, by the con- 
sciousness that others are thinking of you, that they appreciate your 
labors and understand your plans the better because they have seen 
you face to face, have learned your habits of thought, and above 
all have learned to esteem the qualities of your heart. You fee! that 
in time of need you can obtain the advice and counsel of a friend 
with whom you not only reciprocated the courtesies which are 
here interchanged, but who, you know, loves and respects you, more 
easily than you could from a stranger. Or, have you come here by 
rail-car and steamboat to hear the great doctrines of education ex 
pounded by men whose luminous minds can shed light upon your 
own? Do you come to catch a brand from the great flame of en- 
thusiasm that here burns, with which you may kindle a like flame 
in your own State and neighborhood? I congratulate you that this 
National Association has been organized, though it may have been to 
accomplish nothing more than this. Happy the state or nation which 
has a body of teachers so anxious to preserve and spread the 
sacred fire. 

Or have these two purposes associated themselves in your 
thoughts? Having come here primarily to meet with and make 
the acquaintance of those of whom you have heard in the distance, 
to warm your own hearts in the glowing warmth of kind faces, faces 
that shall come in the night to stand encouragingly by you when 
cares and anxieties drive sleep from your pillows. Shall I ask 
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whether, having come together for such purposes, you desire only 
to avail yourself of the opportunity to hear how they speak and talk 
on any subject, so only that you do hear them speak and talk? It is 
well, again—any thing that will bring and bind together the great 
brotherhood of schoolmasters. But the question bluntly recurs 
again, what did you come to Harrisburg on this occasion for? 
What do you want to do, or to have done? I repeat it now not as 
to individuals, but as to an Association. To hear addresses on sub- 
jects, the most momentous that can engage the attention of man? 
To discuss questions which rise as high above the material interests 
of the time, as that for which all other things are made may be 
supposed to be superior to the mere accessories of its being? But 
what of these addresses—what will you do with them? Will they 
move this Association to throw itself into any great national move- 
ment of the day, by its mass and by its intellectual and moral 
weight to decide the issue. What of those discussions? Are they 
councils of war, in the great antagonists of light and darkness, are 
they the laying of plans for assault upon the frowning castles of 
prejudice, fortified by long continued habits and customs descended 
from the fathers? In what will these discussions eventuate? Will 
they promote any great national cause? If so, how will they pro- 
mote it? By discussions, which shall enable each one to throw what 
light he can on the subject at issue, so that all may see, as in the 
collected radiance of every mind. Do you propose to stop there ? 
Not in an American assembly, where the fruit of a discussion is said 
to be a resolution. You will pass resolutions expressive, as the 
orators say, of the sense of this meeting. These resolutions will be 
épread upon the minutes, and they will be thus perpetuated. But 
any thing farther than this? Every such association has its organs 
of communication with the people. Political councils make their 
platforms, and canvass every district to support them. Religious 
conferences and assemblies have their boards, meeting from time to 
time, and their agents in every pulpit. Mission, Bible and Tract So- 
cieties have their boards, and the boards their secretaries and agents, 
and expend vast sums of money annually in printing and in the em- 
ployment of colporteurs. Thus do they give effect to their resolutions. 
And the results of their deliberations are manifested in immediate 
decisive action. 

But do we need any such agencies, or do the purposes of our as- 
sembling together terminate with the members of the Association 
or in the immediate neighborhood of our place of meetings? Do we 
want the people to do any thing? Do we have any thing to ask of 
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the Government. If we do, the question recurs again, what is it? 
I will answer and say, first, what we want; second, how to get it. 
In the first place, then, it is the duty of this National Teachers’ 
Association to labor for the extension of an opportunity to acquire a 
good Common School education to every boy and girl in the land, white 
and black. Now, we know that there are several States in this 
Union where the provisions for popular education are entirely in- 
adequate to the end proposed. The deference which has always 
been paid by the people of each State to the people of, all other 
States, before the Rebellion, had prevented free and open reference 
to this state of affairs, either in the meetings of this Association or 
elsewhere. But since the establishment of the Association, how 
great the change. To-day all those sections where education had 
been so sadly neglected are occupied by military forces and con- 
trolled by military law. The barriers, real and imaginary, that 
withstood the advancement of education in those parts, have been 
broken down, nay, ground to powder beneath the tramp of armed 
hosts, and with the hundreds of thousands of ignorant whites * 
stand up ittions of slaves, whose shackles have falien under the 
purified and blood-redeemed flag of the stars and stripes. They, 
to-day, depend upon and lock to the President and Congress of the 
United States for the light and liberty of education. Has this As- 
sociation any thing to do with this work? In the call which led to 
the first meeting there occur these words, “ Believing that what has 
been done for States, by State Associations, may be done for the 
whole country by a National Association, we, the undersigned, invite 
our fellow-teachers throughout the United States to assemble in 
Philadelphia, on the 26th of August, for the purpose of organizing - 
a National Teacher’s Association.” Again, the preamble to the 
constitution then adopted says, “To elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of teaching, and to pro- 
mote the cause of popular education in the United States, we, 
whose names are hereunto annexed, agree to adopt the following 
constitution.” But, in absence of these proofs of the intent 
and purpose of the Association, it would be difficult to conceive of 
a national meeting of teachers, the design of which should not be the 
promotion of the cause of popular education in the United States. 





* Out of 8,477,069 inhabitants of the States comprised in the territory of seven of the original 
thirteen States, or more particularly of the New England and Middle States, there were, in 1850, 
102,837 who could not read and write, while in the States of equal age, the remaining six of the 
thirteen, including all from Maryland to Georgia, out of 2,733,075 white inhabitants, 273,390 
could not read or write. Inthe Free States one out of eighty-two or three, in the Slave States 
one out of ten. 
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But what can we do in this mighty work—a work too great indeed 
for this generation? To have worthily attempted it, however, will 
be our greatest claim upon the esteem of posterity. But, whatever 
may be the difficulties of the problem, it must be solved, and surely 
it falls to none more naturally than to this Association, to contribute 
its aid to promote the final victory. So long as the government of 
those States is in the hands of provisional governors and the military 
power, the work we have to do is mainly to be done with the Na- 
tional Legislature and the Department of the Interior at Wash- 
ington. We have to deal with some who have been themselves 
reared in and amidst common schools. They are open to reason. 
But so long as the people of those States nominally held the power, 
they were inaccessible. One class, because of the stability of slavery 
and the dominance of the slave-owning classes, was secure only in 
the ignorance of the poor whites, and they were at once too ignor- 
ant and too much under the influence and power of the slaveocracy 
to be induced to step forth in the march of improvement, and a 
third class were prohibited from learning to read, and the severest 
penalties of the statute laws were directed against persistence in teach- 
ing them, and the yet severer penalties of Lynch law, the gag, -the 
thumbscrew, and the gallows, against even the suspicion of an attempt 
to do so. Now, as soon as the civil government is thrown back 
mto the hands of the people, through the arrogance of the first class 
and the servility of the second, the door will be again shut against 
the common schoolmaster, Mayor Andrews, of Columbia, Tenn., 
who, in the temporary absence of the Provost Marshal at that place, 
closed up three schools which John Ogden, the said Provost Mar- 
shal, had opened for the instruction of the colored people, and sub- 
jected an old gray-haired minister of the Gospel to twenty-five 
lashes for teaching slaves to read, is a representative of the whole as 
aclass. The diffusion of knowledge among the people will be re- 
sisted by them so long as they have power to resist. Teachers will 
be discouraged in every way that human ingenuity can suggest or 
malignity prompt. They will be treated as intruders, and not un- 
frequently may we expect to see them made the victims of ruffian 
outrage as in times past. The missionary that was lately killed by 
the savages of the New Zealand Islands a few weeks ago, suffered a 
scarcely less terrible fate than teachers would have met with five 
years ago had they openly persisted in teaching negroes to yead in 
any of the Southern States. The spirit is not yet dead. It lies in 
abeyance to the military power. And it is only while we may reach 
the masses of the people, black and white, under the protection of 
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our bayonets, that we may hope to impart to them a consciousness 
of power, which will, when the military arm is withdrawn, rise and 
assert itself against the arrogance of the slave lord. In some places, 
the effort is now making by the Government itself, and it is the para- 
mount duty of this Association to lend it all the support which its in- 
fluence can give it, and all the assistance its wisdom can suggest. But 
what is the available first step to be taken? What possible avenue of 
influence can be established between this Association and the Govern- 
ment at Washington? There is only one. The Government must 
recognize the cause of general education as a part of its care, not by 
direct encouragement alone, but, so far as may be, by influences of 
every kind, which can induce a people to regard the matters that 
concern it as of the highest interest. A Department of Education 
must be established along side of the Department of Agriculture. 
The act establishing such an office might be almost identical with the 
act establishing the Department of Agriculture, excepting only the 
clause relating to the duties of the office, to which I shall again refer. 
At present let us look to the special duty of such an office in connec- 
tion with the great task which is to-day before this nation. To reor- 
ganize the government of the Southern States, but in such a way as 
to provide for the education of every child and adult in the land as 
soon as possible. 

Doubtless such a proposition will be met with jeers from some 
quarters, and from others with more than derision—bitter opposition. 
We shall be accused of proposing to make the general Govern- 
ment a missionary to propagate the institutions of the North on 
Southern soil, and to interfere with the family and social arrange- 
ments of the people. Well, be it so. If you call it improper inter- 
ference with the social institutions of the South to provide for 
common schools, accessible to every boy and girl in the States, 
whether they be white or black, we accept the imputation and what- 
ever opprobrium may be attached to it. Napoleon III. never mani- 
fested greater genius than when he gave to a great law of progress a 
name which at once states and almost proves it. The “logic of 
facts” is a phrase equivalent to the doctrine that there is a logical 
sequence of events in the history of the world, which it is impossible 
safely to disturb or hinder. 

Now, what are the facts as they bear upon the question in hand? 
Simply these ; out of regard for constitutional compromises, as before 
stated, we had suffered an institution to thrive and strengthen, which 
in its very nature promised to destroy all our free institutions— 
which, indeed, was on the very verge of throttling the liberty of 
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speech and of press throughout the whole land, as effectually as it 
had been done on every square inch of its own soil. Blinded to a 
danger of such fearful magnitude, it is no wonder that others were 
obscured in its mighty shadow.) So long as the ignorance of the poor 
whites was exhibited only in the reports of the Census Bureau, we con- 
gratulated ourselves that we were not as the heathen. But when it 
became a tool of inconceivable power in the hands of the authors 
and instigators of black rebellion, when we saw its vast squadrons 
arrayed beneath a hostile flag, and when at Gettysburg and on a 
hundred battle-fields the continent shook beneath its ominous tread, 
we began to look at it in another light—as the implacable foe of all 
free institutions. Thank God that through the energy and intelligence 
fostered in the free schools of the North, the enemy has been routed 
on the battle-field and his legions have been dispersed. But, again 
I say, the fell spirit that animated them is not destroyed. He 
still lives th ever ready instrument of the old master. We must 
follow him to his last hiding place. He must be exterminated, not 
in the light of gleaming sabers and the conflagration of cities and 
towns, but in the radiance that shall beam from ten thousand pri- 
mary schools. But this is provision only for security from the igno- 
rance and degradation of the poor whites. He, taught to look upon 
honest, earnest, and continuous toil as degrading, and spending his 
time, as far as he might, in sensuous idleness and independence of 
physical restraint, learned to look with envy upon the slave lord, 
and, as a possible owner of slaves himself, became our enemy; but 
the slave, though ignorant, possibly more ignorant than he, by unre- 
mitting and unrequited toil, by violated homes, by the lash and the 
searing iron, learned to look upon the luxnrious life of his mas- 
ters in a very different light, and he became our friend, or I should 
rather say, was our friend from the beginning. He must be 
strengthened against the vices of the whites, and against the wiles, 
the guile and hate of his baffled masters and their minions. He 
must be fortified against them, by learning to look upon himself as 
a man, not in form and frame alone, but in mind and soul—in a word, 
by the knowledge of himself which only comes from education. 
We can not wait our leisure in this work. Ahead are the defeated 
insurgents, knocking for readmittance into the halls of Congress 
and clamoring for the rights of self-government in local affairs. Al- 
ready are the friends of the freedman claiming suffrage for him as 
his right and our only safeguard. As the blood and treasure of the 
Republic has been, freely expended in the subjugation of the rebel 
armies, its intelligence and exhaustless energy will be severely taxed 
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to educate and prepare them for the proper exercise of those rights 
which must, sooner or later, be again placed in their hands. Under 
the providence of God we have blindly fought for the freedom of 
the slave, and our next great task must be to educate him. The 
whole work should be under the direction of a Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, a man who should be qualified to organize and direct the 
energies of the whole people, not alone with reference to present 
emergency, and whose duty it should be to elaborate the best possible 
scheme of education for the South, which the Government should see 
carried out. This is not a missionary society, having agents and 
teachers in the field. That ground is taken up by another associa- 
tion. But we can and we ought to advise as to the course to be 
taken by the Government in the first stage of the affair; and I re- 
peat it, that the very first and the most important of all recommend- 
ations to be made is, that Congress, at the very next session, should 
establish an Educational Department, and authorize the President 
to appoint a Commissioner of Education. But it is not only to 
meet the present state of affairs, in the only way in which it can 
properly be met, that I make this proposition. There is no plan by 
which the national government can promote the cause of education 
in the North and in the South so easily as by the appointment of 
a National Commissioner of Education. Weshall presently see that 
the interest to which we appeal, has always been exercised by the 
legislative and executive departments at Washington. We pro- 
pose no radical innovation, nor is the proposition new. It has been 
made again and again in State and National associations, and has, I 
believe, always received their sanction, and I shall make no argu- 
ment in its favor, further than the one I have already urged, except 
to state somewhat precisély the general duties to which a Commis- 
sioner of Education should devote his energies. But it will be seen 
that every specification is an argument. 

He should make himself thoroughly acquainted with the public 
school system of each State, as to its general and local officers and 
their relative duties, the different classes of public schools, the plans 
of taxation resorted to for public purposes, and the amounts raised 
thereby, the amount and nature of the investment of all school 
funds the interest of which is applied to school purposes, and the 
amount derived from all other sources. He should study the school 
statistics of the respective States, noting particularly, wherever it is 
possible to obtain such information, the average length of time the 
common schools have been kept open, the number of children en- 
tered, the average number belonging and average daily attendance, 
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the number of children of each age attending school, and, so far 
as possible, the nature of the attendance as to the length of time 
children remain in the schools and the degree of regularity in at- 
tendance while enrolled, and of those matters which in their nature 
are variable, he should make report on or before the 1st of Janua- 
ry of each year, and of those matters which are more permanent he 
should make separate report, as often as once in four years, on the 
January preceding the expiration of each presidential term. 

He should, as far as possible, ascertain the number of chartered 
institutions of learning of every grade, their endowments, courses of 
study, number of students, charges for instruction, &c.—the number 
and character of all societies for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
and the plans adopted for effecting their objects, and the number of 
publications of ‘different kinds made thereby—the number and char- 
acter of societies of adults formed for mutual improvement, and 
the number of members participating in the advantages thereof—and 
these facts, and whatever other information he can gather from any 
and all sources whatsoever, bearing upon the educational facilities in 
the respective States, he should embody in his annual report. 

He should be required to make himself acquainted as well as 
possible with the school systems of foreign countries, their means of 
support, their organization, the courses of study pursued in Primary, 
Grammar, and High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, Normal Schools, 
Gymnasia, Colleges, Universities, &c., for the education of the 
young—the means of support, organization, and plans of procedure of 
societies established for mutual improvement and of societies and 
institutions of all kinds for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men, whether literary, scientific, artistic, or industrial, also 
of all institutions established for deaf, mute, blind, and imbecile 
children and adults, as well as schools and institutions of all classes, 
designed for the care of orphan and destitute children or for the 
reformation of juvenile vagrants and offenders against law, and of 
all special schools, not above named, for the improvement of their 
members in the various arts and professions of life. 

He should make it a special object to procure and keep on file for 
ready and convenient use all Educational Reports, both general and 
. local, of all authorities engaged in the management and instruction 

of any and all of the institutions above named. He should establish 
an educational library which should contain not only these reports, but 
all valuable works and periodicals treating on educational subjects, 
-especially those published in the English, German, and French 
languages, and of those which would be likely to prove most ser- 
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viceable in this country, he should make translations, or cause the 
same to be made, and print them in his annual reports. He should 
procure and preserve for examination by teachers and school officers, 
specimens of all maps, charts, diagrams, and pictured representations 
of all kinds whatsoever used in the processes of instruction, all kinds 
of primary school apparatus, all kinds of school furniture used in 
this or foreign countries, and finally :— 

In his annual reports he should embrace all information which 
might seem valuable to school officers and teachers of all grades 
and to officers and members of all kinds of scientific and literary in- 
stitutions and associations, and he should especially direct attention 
to all those features of institutions at home and abroad which might 
seem to him best adapted for general introduction throughout the 
United States, and particularly should he communicate such infor- 
mation as would be likely to encourage the formation of societies 
for the enlightened improvement among all classes of our population. 
. We shall be told that.the National Government has nothing to do 
with education in the several States. By way of compulsion exer- 
cised towards States or individuals, perhaps not. This is true at 
least of the States now maintaining their proper and constitutional 
relation to the Union. How far it may be true in those communi- 
ties in which civil law itself is administered by Provost Marshals, 
it would be hard to say. One thing is certain, viz., that if the pres- 
ent state of affairs continues even two years more, and from appear- 
ances it is likely to continue even longer than that, provision must 
be made somehow for the education of the young, whose years will 
not wait even amidst the din of arms. But even if all the States 
should assume their original rights under the Constitution and laws 
within the present year, it is, to say the least, somewhat doubtful 
whether it could be deemed consistent with future safety to permit 
more than a third part of the population of the South to be con- 
demned to hopeless ignorance. It is certain that if those who were 
formerly slaves, but who are now legally free, are still to be held in a 
bondage, which, if not so severe, is yet as veritable as that from 
which they have been released, there can be no permanent secur- 
ity for the future. 

Whether then the General Government shall continue to exercise 
a sort of guardianship over the colored population of the South, 
where they are, or attempt the utopian scheme of colonizing them 
in some unoccupied territory, or whatsoever it may do, it can not 
throw off the responsibility of seeing that they be educated as free- 
men. If the ballot-box is set before them, their education must be 
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fostered and encouraged as liberally, at least, as it has been done for 
the white man. That the Government is competent to this is as 
clear as that it has ever regarded it as a duty to promote the cause 
of learning throughout the whole country. 

That the Father of his Country reserved a spot of ground in the 
city of Washington for a National University, and that John 
Quincy. Adams afterwards, in his first message to Congress, com- 
plained that it was yet “bare and barren,” attest the construction 
which these eminent statesmen put upon the relation of the General 
Government to this great subject. And that Congress has, up to 
this time, donated a hundred thousand square miles of land, or nearly 
as many broad acres as the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
New York contain, sufficiently indicates the views entertained as to 
this matter by the Senate and House of Representatives. The only 
departments of Government which have taken action on this sub- 
ject at all, have shown a worthy appreciation of the cause of educa- 
tion, and have, by repeated acts, established, so far at least as pre- 
cedent can establish any doctrine, that it is their right and duty to ~ 
aid it.n every. practicable way. That a Bureau, or better, a Depart- 
ment of Education has not been established, is owing, perhaps, to 
the fact that educational men have not pressed the consideration of 
the matter upon Congress. I am aware that they have repeatedly 
called each other’s attention to it, but whether they have ever suc- 
ceeded in getting it before either the Senate or House of Represent- 
atives, I do not know. Or, in other words, I do not know whether 
they have succeeded in eliciting sufficient interest in the proposition 
to induce a single member of Congress to introduce a bill for the 
establishment of a department of education. However this may be, 
no period has occurred in the history of the nation, when the de- 
pendence of our free institutions upon the intelligence of the people 
and the consequent importance of the proposed action have been so 
apparent as now; and no period is likely to come when it would be 
easier to secure it respectful attention than at the next session of 
Congress. We know, at the same time, that no meeting of that 
body has yet taken place at which questions have come up at once 
so important and so difficult of solution as are those which will press 
themselves on its attention; and thongh there should be a strong 
tendency to conservatism, there are radical questions which can not 
be ignored. Among these the necessity of a strong guarantee on 
the part of the recently rebel States, to the effect that ample pro- 
vision shall be made for the education of every elass of their popu- 
lation, can not be set aside. Or, if that can not be secured, provision 
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will have to be made for it at the expense of the National Treasury, 
and under teachers employed directly or indirectly by a National 
Commissioner of Education. For if any thing has been demonstrated 
by the convulsions and bloodshed of the last four years, this has 
been established beyond question, viz., that the security and per- 
manence of our free institutions depend a thousand times more upon 
a rigid adherence to the fundamental principles of free government, 
than upon a formal compliance with assumed constitutional com- 
promises, based on the principles of injustice and oppression; ten 
thousand times more upon the intelligence and morality of the 
people than upon fleets and armies, for though these be the strong 
arms of Government, they are nerved and controlled by the average 
intellect and heart of the nation. Surely in this hour, when we need 
the counsels of the wisest and best of statesmen, we should not fail 
to call to mind the admonitions of those whose memories sanctify 
our halls of legislation, and whose statues, chiseled in ever-during 
marble, have been erected by a grateful people, not to perpetuate 
their fame, which can never die, but to attest a nation’s heartfelt 
gratitude. 

"From the time of the formation of the Constitution there has been 
no statesman or public man of any prominence, who has manifested 
a love for and confidence in a democratic form of government, that 
has not reiterated, on every proper occasion, the sentiment that the 
intelligence of the people is the great safeguard of liberty. Our 
common schools have been called the “corner stone of the Repub- 
lic,” the palladium of our liberties. Are these mere figures of 
speech, happy turns of expression made to captivate the ears and 
call forth the applause of idle listeners, or, are they great principles 
to be cemented into the very structure of civil government? Or, if 
they be true, must they yield on all occasions to a painfully delicate 
regard for loc&l prejudices and supposed local rights that may possi- 
bly conflict with them? But whether the General Government may 
or may not do a single act which may possibly be suspected of 
leaning toward interference with the educational jurisprudence of 
any State, even in those whete no law is administered save by mil 
itary tribunals, there is yet ground, not only sufficient, but all suffi- 
cient and prevailing, wherefore it should establish a Department, 
the particular province of which should be in every proper way to 
promote the cause of education in all the States. It is not alledged 
that the appointment of a Commissioner of Agriculture whose duty, 
in the words of the law, is “to acquire and to diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful information on subjects con- 
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nected with agriculture in the most general and comprehensive sense 
of that word, and to procure, propagate and distribute among the 
people new and valuable seeds and plants ””—it is not, I say, alledged 
that this act is an infringement of the rights reserved to the respect- 
ive States or to the people. We need to ask for no higher power 
for the Commissioner of Education within his department than is as- 
signed to the Commissioner of Agriculture within his. What further 
duties might, in the anomalofls state of our affairs, fall to his lot, 
would need no further provision than is made in the exact terms of 
the law establishing the Department of Agriculture, where it says 
that “He” (the commissioner) “shall also make special reports on 
particular subjects whenever required to do so by the President or 
either House of Congress, or when he shall think the subject in his 
charge requires it.” 

















X. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 





PREFACE. 


Tue history of associations for the establishment of schools and 
the advancement of education in this country—or the assent of sev- 
eral persons to a common method of accomplishing a specific educa- 
tional purpose—begins with a subscription commenced by the Chap- 
lain of the Royal James, (Rev. M. Copeland,) on her arrival from 
the East Indies, in 1621, towards the erection of a Free School—or 
an Endowed Grammar School, in Charles City, Virginia. The first 
school in New England was probably started in the same way—that 
is, by a subscription by “the richer inhabitants of the town of Bo.- 
ton on the 22d of August, 1636,” “towards the maintenance of a 
free schoolmaster for the youth with us.” The free schoole in Rox- 
burie,” designated by Cotton Mather as the Schola illustris, was 
established by an agreement or association ofa portion of the in- 
habitants who joined in an act or agreement binding the subscribers 
and their estates to the extent of théfr subscription, “ to erect a free 

. 8choole” “for the education of their children in Literature to fit 
them for the publicke service both in Churche and Commonwealthe 
in succeeding ages.” Nearly all that class of schools now known as 
Grammar Schools, Academies and Seminaries, except the Town, or 
Public High Schools, were originally established on the principle of 
association. So was it with nearly every College in the country. 
The ten persons selected by the synod of the churches in Connecti- 
cut in 1698 from the principal ministers of the-Colony to found, 
erect, and govern a “School of the Church,” met and formed them- 
selves into a society and agreed to found a college in the Colony; 
and for this purpose each of the Trustees ata subsequent meeting 
brought a number of books and presented them to the association, 
using words to this effect, as he laid them on the table: “I give these 
books for founding a college in Connecticut,” “ wherein,” as after- 
wards declared, “ youth shall be instructed in all parts. of learning 
to qualify them for public employment in church and civil state.” 

Although the Common School generally was established by act 
of legislation—as in Connecticut and Massachusetts—to exclude ~ 
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from every family that “barbarism as would allow in its midst a 
single child unable to read the Holy Word of God and the good 
iaws of the Colony,” those of Philadelphia and New York originated 
in voluntary associations of benevolent and patriotic individuals. 

_ Nearly all professional schools for law, theology, and medicine, 
and every institution intended to provide for the exceptional classes 
—such as orphans, infants, juvenile offenders, deaf mutes, blind, im- 
becile children, or to introduce new methods, such as the monito- 
rial, manual labor, and infant—originated in societies. 

All of those educational enterprises, in which the religious ele- 
ment constitutes the leading object, such as the Sunday-School, the 
publication and dissemination of the Bible and religious books, 
have been carried on through voluntary associations. 

The earliest movement for the advancement of education gener- 
ally in the United States, through an association, originated in Bos- 
ton in 1826, but did not take shape till some years later, although 
the object was partially attained through the agency of Lyceums, 
which were established for other purposes as well, in the same year. 
In the lectures and other exercises of the Lyceum, wherever estab- 
lished, the condition and improvement of schools—the school-house, 
studies, books, apparatus, methods of instruction and discipline, the 
professional training of teachers, and the whole field of school legis- 
lation and administration, were fully and widely discussed. 

Out of the popular agitation already begun, but fostered by the 
Lyceum movement, originated, about the year 1830, many special 
school conventions and associations for the advancement of educa- 
tion, especially in the public schools. Most of these associations, 
having accomplished their purposes as a sort of scaffolding for the 
building up of a better public opinion, and of a better system of 
school legislation, have given way to new organizations founded on 
the same principle of the assent of many individuals to a common 
method of accomplishing special purposes. The history and condi- 
tion of these various associations, both those which have accom- 
plished their purpose, and those which are still in operation, having 
for their field the Nation or the State, will be herein briefly set forth. 

To understand the condition of the schools, and of the popular 
estimate of education as it was about the beginning of this century, 
we introduce a series of articles which appeared in the Journal of 
Education, composed mainly of letters descriptive of the schools as 
they were sixty and seventy years ago, by individuals who were 
pupils and teachers in the same, 
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PROPOSALS FOR FORMING A SOCIETY OF EDUCATION IN 1826. 
The following Proposals was addressed to many teachers and 
known friends of education for their consideration, Sept., 1826 :— 


Tue establishment of a society for any of the numerous objects connected with 
human improvement, is a thing of so common occurrence, as hardly to call for 
apology or —— In the present state of the public mind with regard to 
the subject of education, in particular, prefatory discussion seems unnecessary. 
The conviction seem to be universal that the happiness of individuals and of 
society is dependent, to a great extent, on the information, the discipline, and the 
habits, which are imparted by hysical, intellectual, and moral exercise, regulated 
by good instruction. Some of the considerations, however, which seem most 
strongly to urge the measure now proposed, are entitled to particular attention. 

The progress of improvement in education has not hitherto been duly aided by 
combined and concentrated effort,—by mutual understanding and efficieut co- 
operation. That this ——— is highly desirable needs not to be inculcated on 
any one who has attentively observed the operations or the progress of the re- 
ligious‘and philanthropic institutions of the day. The piety and benevolence of 
separate individuals might have done much for the happiness of man, but could 
never have achieved the magnificent result of translating the Scriptures into the 
languages of so many nations, nor that of turning a whole people from the rites 
of idolatry, or the habits of barbarism. It is matter of regret that, whilst the zeal 
of thousands has been made to meet on so many other objects, and push them 
onward to brilliant success, no such union has hitherto been attempted in the 

at cause of education. Here and there we have had an excellent school-book 
an eminent instructor, a vigilant and faithful school-committee, a distinguished 
institution, a memorable endowment, or a local arrangement, which has justly im- 
mortalized its projectors. But there has not been any attempt made to offer, to 
the country at large, the benefits likely to result from an association of men eminent 
and active in literature, in science, and in public life; from an extensive interchange 
of views on the part of instructors or from an enlightened and harmoriious concur- 
rence in a uniform set of books fitted to become the vehicles of instruction, and 
rendered as perfect as the united judgment of literary men and of teachers could 
make them. School-committees have labored industriously, indeed, but from 
the want of a proper channel of communication, they have not acted in concert. 
Endowments have, in not a few instances, been conferred with so little judgment 
as to become disadvantageous rather than beneficial; and town and State policy 
in regard to education has, though admirable in its temporary results and its re- 
stricted sphere,- been so cramped in respect to time and place, as to lose much of 
its proper infiuence. 

A society such as is proposed would, in all probability, do away these and sim- 
ilar impediments to the career of improvement, and prove a powerful engine in 
accelerating the intellectual progress and elevating the character of the nation. 

1. As the earliest stages of education require, from their prospective importanee 
as well as their natural place, the peculiar attention of parents and teachers, the 
pro d society would cineot its attention to every thing which might seem likely 
to aid parents in the domestic education of their offspring, or in the establishment 
of schools for infants. , 

2. Another object of the society would be to aid instructors in the discharge of 
their duties. So much has recently been written and so well on this subject, that 
it seems to require but little discussion here. Let it suffice to say, that every 
effort would be made which might seem likely to be of service to teachers, whether 
by the training of youth with reference to the business of teaching, by instituting 
lectures on the various branches of education, by suggesting methods of teaching 
these branches, by using, in a word, every means of imparting a facility in com- 
municating knowledge and in directing the youthful mind, so as to furnish in- 
structors with the best attainable knowledge and the best possible qualifications 
in the branches which they might wish to teach. 

A school or college for teachers, though an excellent and a practicable object, 
can not be put into operation in a day, nor by any single act of legislation, nor 
by the solitary efforts of any individual. If there is a season for every thing un- 
der the sun, there must be, in this undertaking, an incipient stage of comparative 
feebleness and doubt and experiment and hazard, which, however, will no doubt 
give place to a day of ample success, in an unparalleled amount of private and 
public . The only questions are, Where shall this undertaking be com- 
meneced !{—when?—and by whom? Should a simultaneous movement to effect 
this great object be made, as in all probability it will in New York, in Connecti- 
es, and in Massachusetts, and perhaps in other States, such a society as is now 
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proposed oe contribute valuable services to the measures which might be 
adopted for this purpose. 

e society ought not to restrict its attention to instructors of any order, but 
should endeavor to embrace the services and the duties of all, from the lowest to 
the highest in the scale of advancement; and the mutual understanding and the 
universal co-operation thus secured in the business of instruction would probably 
be one of the greatest advantages resulting from this society. 

8. An object of vast importance in the formation of a society such as is contem- 
plated would be the collecting of a library of useful works on education. The 
members of the society would, by means of such assistance, proceed more intel- 
ligently and efficiently in the prosecution of their views ; and if the library were 
I to comprise copies of every accessible school-book, American or European, 
it would furnish its readers with the means of valuable and extensive improve- 
ment in their respective branches of instruction. The advantage thus afforded 
would be omy serviceable to such of the society as might be employed in aid- 
ing teachers by lectures or otherwise, and to those teachers themselves. 

4. A subject closely connected with the preceding would be the improvement 
of school-booké. It is athing not merely convenient or advantageous to education, 
and to the character of our national literature, that there should be a uniformity 
in school-books throughout the country ; this subject possesses a political value, 
which reaches even to the union by which we are constituted a powerful and in- 
dependent nation. Local peculiarities of sentiment and undue attachments to 
jocal custom are the results, in a great measure, of education. We do not surely 
lay ourselves open to the imputation of being sanguine when we venture say, that 
@ national uniformity in plans of instruction and in school-books would furnish a 
bond of common sentiment and feeling stronger than any that could be produced 
by any other means, in the season of early life. The precise extent to which this 
desirable improvement might be carried would, of course, depend, in some de- 
gree, on the feelings of individuals no less than on those of any society. But 
every rational and proper effort would no doubt be made to render such arrange- 
ment agreeable to the views and wishes of instructors and of the authors of 
school-books throughout the United States. 

- 5. In the present early stage of this business it is thought better not to multiply 
or extend observations, but to leave details fora more matured stage of procedure. 
A useful guide to particular regulations is accessible in Count de Lasteyrie’s 
Nouveau Syeteme d’ Education, See that pamphlet, or the translation of part of 
it, given in the appendix to Dr. Griscom’s Mutual Instruction. Another useful 
guide will be found in Jullien’s Leguisse d'un Ouwvrage sur Education Comparee. 

6. The vastly desirable benefit of complete and harmonious co-operation would 
require that several, if not all, of the large towns and cities in the United States 
should contain a central committee for managing the concerns of such a society ; 
as auxiliaries to which and modeled on the same plan, professional men and 
teachers, as well as other persons interested in education, and capable of promot- 
ing it, might associate themselves in every town or convenient vicinity. A cor- 
responding member from every such association, and one or more from a central 
coramittee, might, with great ease and dispatch, conduct all the business of the 
proposed society in any one State; and a similar arrangement on the great scale 
might complete the organization of the society for the United States. The whole 
affair offers nothing either complicated or troublesome ; all that is wanted is a 
sufficiency of zeal and enterprise to commence and of perseverance to sustain the 
undertaking. y : 

For an idea of the good likely to be accomplished by a society for the improve- 
ment of education, reference may be made to the proceedings of the French So- 
ciety of Education, or to the present condition of the primary schools of Holland, 
which have attained to that condition through the efforts of a society duly im- 
pressed with the value of education, and vigorously devoting themselves to its 
improvement. The result of that society’s labors has been nothing short of an 
intellectual and moral regeneration in the sphere of its action, accomplished, too, 
in the brief space of thirty years. . 

Mention might here be made also of the British and Foreign School Society 
which has done so much for the Gissemination of improved instruction at home 
and abroad ; and which has rendered the benefits of education as accessible to 
the ~ le of England, as they have been or are to those of Scotland, of New 
England, or of Holland. We might mention, too, the Infant School Society as 
an institution which is dispensing the blessings of early instruction and mor 
refinement among the youngest class of British population. 


The above moderate Proposals should be read in connection with 
the Contents and Index of the History of Educational Associations 
(National and State) in the United States in 1864. 848 pages. 
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CIRCULAR. 


THE undersigned will devote as large a portion of each number of tne 
“American Journal of Education,” for 1864 and 1865, as shall be found neces- 
sary, toa minutely accurate, but condensed, account of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, or in the absence of any distinctly professional organization, of any 
State Educational Association, and in the absence of any such State organiza- 
tion, of any similar County or City Association—for each of the United States. 
For this purpose, he will be happy to receive communications from the Presi- 
dent, or Secretary, or from a committee who may be instructed to furnish the 
same by any Association, covering the following particulars. 

I, Any historical data respecting any Educational Association, prior to the 
organization of the present State Association. 

II. The establishment, including the date, names of the original movers, the 
Constitution, or Articles of Association, and the first officers, of the present 
Association. 

III. The officers, place and time of each regular meetirg, the Subject of each 
Lecture, Written Report, or Paper read at each meeting, with the name, resi- 
dence, and professional designation of author, with the Subjects of discussion, 
and Resolutions relating to schools and education—for each year. 

IV. List of any printed documents issued at the expense, or under tho 
auspices of the Association. 

V. List of members, with the name of the institution, or educational office, 
with which they are connected, and their Post Office Address, who attended the 
last (one or two) regular meetings of the Association, held before the date of 
the sketch. 

To give personal interest to these historical summaries of the doings of the 
several State Associations, the editor will be happy to insert brief biographical 
notes of the educational activity of the teachers, whom their associates have 
selected to preside over and engineer their movements, together with the por- 
traits of the same—so far as reliable data for such sketches, and the portraits 
shall be furnished. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Editor of the American Journal of Education, 

Huagrrorp, Conn. 
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TxE undersigned, while laboring in the educational field since 1837, has been 
engaged in collecting the material for the Historical Development of Schools of 
every grade, and of Education generally in the United States, including Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Eminent Teachers, and others who have been influential 
in framing or admiuistering school systems, in founding, endowing, and improy- 
ing institutions of learning, or in calling public attention to desirable changes in 
school-houses, apparatus, and text-books, and to better methods of school or- 
ganization, instruction, and discipline. His plan has embraced particularly the 
following subjects :— 

I. NATIONAL ALD STaTE ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS 
AND Epvcation, IN THE UNITED States, with Biographical Sketches of their 
Founders and Presidents. 

IL Tue LEGISLATION OF DIFFERENT STATES IN REFERENCE TO SCHOOLS AND 
EpvucatTIoN, with an Outline of the System, and the Statistics of the Schools at 
the time of publication. 

III. System or PuBLic SCHOOLS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES OF 
POPULAR INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINCIPAL CittEs of the United States, including 
Public Libraries, Museums, Galleries, Lectures, and Evening Classes. 

IV. History oF THE Principal UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, FE- 
MALE SEMINARIES, AND Hiau Scuoots, which have permanent or reliable funds 
for their support, in the several States. 

V. PROFESSIONAL AND SpEctaL ScuHoots, such as Normal Schools and other 
Agencies for the Training of Teachers, Schools of Theolgy, Medicine, Law, Agri- 
culture, Navigation, Engineering, Mining, War, or for exceptional classes—the 
Deaf, Blind, Imbecile, Orphans, Criminals, &c. 

VI. EpvoationaL BiograPHy—or the Teachers, Superintendents, Benefac- 
tors, and Promoters of Education in the United States. 

VII. Sratistics, and extracts from official documents, and other authentic 
information respecting schools of every grade at different periods. 

VIII. EpvucationaL BristiocRaPHy—a Catalogue by Authors and Subjects, 
of American Publications on the Organization, Administration, Instruction, and 
Discipline of Schools, and on Education generally. 

IX. Scoot ARCHITECTURE, or Contributions to the Improvement of Edifices 
and their Equipment, designed for Educational Purposes. 

X. Review of the Past and Present Condition of Schools and Education in 
the United States, with Suggestions for their Improvement. 

Much of this material, and all the compilations and résumé, made by the un- 
dersigned, will be published in the American Journal of Education, and so far 
as there may be a call for the same, in separate treatises. | 

The coéperation of all persons connected with or interested in any one of the 
above class of schools, or in any department of education, in forwarding 
documents, personal memoranda, history of institutions, biographical data and 
sketches, or suggestions of any kind, is respectfully solicited. 

HENRY BARNARD, Hartford, Conn. 

December, 1865. 























XI. FORMATION OF MORAL CHARACTER 
THE MAIN OBJECT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL.* 


Superintendent of Public Schools in Sandusky, Ohio. 





Tuere is a sentiment of very long standing with the great public, 
that book knowledge is the first object of school instruction, and 
the formation of character, if a legitimate object of school life at all, 
quite subordinate to the first. We desire to have this order in- 
verted, changed end for end in the estimation of society, and in the 
labors of teachers. Practically it is so changed in some cases, and 
by some teachers, already. It is also changed in the minds of many 
of the parents who send to our schools—very possibly this may be 
now nearly the public sentiment of the city. But if there is now 
this union of hearts, it is time there was a union of hands; an open, 
public solemnization of the contract. If the formation of character 
is to stand first in the order of importance, and instruction in sci- 
ence second, and this by common consent of the people, teachers 
will be relieved of some embarrassment, and will know more defi- 
nitely how to expend their strength with their pupils, if the senti- 
ment is authoritatively recognized. It would be very easy to show 
that it is the true doctrine to adopt, but I trust that before this au- 
dience such a proposition needs no argument. 

I have another sentiment to propose, which may or may not be 
received with the same unanimity. It is, that the right formation 
of character should be the chief end of school instruction for a child. 
It is simply carrying the former proposition to its logical conclu- 
sions, and yet, stated in this form, it may not receive the full assent 
of those who have not given the subject special attention. I offer it 
here this morning, however, not as a mere speculative belief, but as 
a practical question of the gravest importance to the school interests 
of the city, and if this is really the right position to be taken for 
common school instruction, I desire that the same may be distinctly 
avowed and our schools placed squarely upon it as early as practi- 
eable. I ask your careful consideration of the following statements 
and explanations regarding the proposed change :—First, it is not 





* An Address to Teachers and Citizens, Sandusky, Ohio, March 3, 1866. 
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intended or believed that instruction from books will be any less in 
quantity or quality than now. It would be simply zeal without 
knowledge, to undertake to form a child’s character without giving 
him something to do. It is the special province of all wise instruc- 
tion to arouse the sluggish to activity, and then to keep such and 
all others most diligently employed. This, without reference to 
choice, becomes a pure necessity, if the teacher would keep tempta- 
tion and wrong-doing at a safe distance from his pupils. Next, it is 
not contemplated that peculiarities of religious creeds shall in any 
manner mingle with the proposed better formation of character. 
While the foundation principles of integrity and purity must be 
drawn from the Scriptures, and can by no possibility be drawn from 
any other source, these may be instilled into the hearts of children 
without giving offense to any right-minded parent. For, surely, no 
father can desire to see his son grow up utterly outside of all the pre- 
cepts and influences of Christianity, soon to be shipwrecked, and a 
nuisance to the world. And if, in the depths of his depravity and 
hostility to revealed truth, he should so wish, is there any good 
reason why his desire should be gratified? Our city authorities do 
not allow a material nuisance to be kept, even a few hours, on any 
man’s premises. Is there any greater abridgment of civil or relig 
ious liberty in restraining a man from turning a moral nuisance loose 
upon community, to strew desolation and ruin in his path until an 
indignant public shuts him in prison, or ceath ends his career? It 
may be well further to remark, that no sudden or violent changes 
are contemplated in the school instruction, by the adoption of the 
principle proposed. While a change in the direction of the teach- 
er’s labor is expected at some time and to some extent, this change 
must be gradual, so that all duties and labors shall harmonize. 
Next, let us thread out in practice some of the results of a gen- 
eral public recognition of the doctrine, that the right formation of 
character is the chief end of school instruction. In the administra- 
tion of school discipline teachers meet with cases of vicious conduct, 
sometimes restricted to one or two pupils, and sometimes amount- 
ing to clanship and threatening to undermine the authority of the 
teacher, or to exert a demoralizing influence upon the school, and 
yet there is such a sort of surface civility that no investigation may 
be undertaken or, if undertaken, the teacher is at once reminded by 
the offenders, and probably by their parents, that the teacher’s duty 
in the school-room extends simply to giving instruction and keeping 
order. It would be some satisfaction at least, in such cases, that the 
teacher should be able to point to well-settled authority to probe all 
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disorderly conduct to the bottom, and when sullen and sympathiz- 
ing witnesses are asked to give information, that they shall not 
evade the command by any direct or indirect appeal to want of 
rightful authority of the teacher to demand his testimony. Make 
character the chief end of school instruction, and the rights and du- 
ties of all parties become clear in such cases, 

Again, let us see how our teachers and grades of schools would 
stand in relation to each other, under the proposed new arrange- 
ment. Ifthe time shall ever come when there shall be any marked 
success in building up strength and solidity of character, that work 
must be commenced in the primary school, and the teacher must 
enter her school-room with the clear and explicit understanding that 
this is to be the first and chief end of all her labors, and all other 
things subordinate. She must clearly understand that the first great 
work for the child must be done in her school-room. That it will 
be a sad and sorrowful task for the teacher in the grade above, to 
find two years lost, far worse than lost, to the child in its moral 
training. All this must not only be distinctly understood as a mat- 
ter of theory, but it must enter into all her plans of labor in the 
school-room, and into all her convictions of duty and usefulness for 
this world. And she must hold herself responsible, other teachers 
must hold her responsible, and the public must hold her responsible, 
that all that the circumstances will allow her to do for the right 
training of her pupils must be done. 

But how shall such work be commenced? First, it would be 
necessary for the teacher, as early and as rapidly as possible, to be- 
come personally and intimately acquainted with each pupil. The 
family circumstances and the family discipline at home should, as 
far as possible, be at once understood. Then the habits of the child, 
its health, its peculiar disposition, its associates in school and out of 
school, should be inquired into, so that, besides all general methods 
employed to make children dutiful, the teacher can treat each indi- 
vidual pupil as its case may require. Using the general methods 
now common in our schools, for interesting all the children in right 
conduct, more frequently, and more faithfully and spiritedly, will be 
the first work to be done. Very probably, in a school of fifty schol- 
ars, there might be groups of six to ten that might need similar 
words of reproof or encouragement, by themselves; and again, half 
that number might require specific instruction of another sort. 

Lastly, each individual pupil should be a subject of special study 
by the teacher, for each will probably need specific instruction of 
some sort, if not for any present wrong-doing, then to fortify against 
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temptation in the future. But in what shall the instruction con- 
sist? First, the child should be taught unconditional submission to 
all proper authority; and whether there seems to be any present 
necessity for the lesson or not, it should be so thoroughly, so fre- 
quently, and so faithfully taught, that there never can be any present 
necessity for teaching it. 

Next, teach every little child the great law of kindness. Do not 
be satisfied because you see children so naturally kind to each other 
in their happy hours and childish sports. This is only an indica- 
tion that you, primary teachers, have an easy and delightful duty 
before you. But just here, my dear friends, suffer me especially to 
admonish you, that you can not over-estimate the importance—the 
solemnity rather—of your position. You must assume that this 
out-gushing kindness of childhood may be matured into a strong, 
over-ruling principle, or it may fade into uncertain impulses, just as 
you shall permit its direction to ran. You must labor with your 
pupils and for them, as if deliverance from a life of savage selfish- 
ness and cruelty depended wholly upon your exertions. Do not let 
an unkind word be uttered in your school-room or on your play- 
grounds; watch, and treat appropriately, all angry looks, and while, 
negatively, you are suppressing every thing contrary to the law of 
love, do all you can positively to inculcate it; suggest to them little 
modes of really doing kind things to each other. And do not grow 
weary in doing this. Keep doing yourself, and keep your children 
doing. Never, fora moment, suppose that your work is an insig- 
nificant one. You are teaching a great law, the law of love, the law 
of Heaven; joyfully and lovingly should you do this noble work. 

Still farther on, teach children kindness to the unfortunate, to the 
stranger, to animals, in brief on this point, get as much of heaven 
upon earth into your school-rooms as you possibly can. And there 
is perfect truthfulness, and perfect honesty, and heroic courage to 
do right, to be instilled thoroughly into these little minds. And 
then there are some ugly wild beasts at your door to be watched, 
lest they devour your tender lambs—such as profanity and vulgar- 
ity. For character is first in favor now, character is to be “king” 
henceforth, you remember, and nothing that would harm or mar its 
beauty must be allowed to enter. These miniature men and women 
must soon go from your instruction to the next teacher above, and, 
still retaining their artlessness and innocence, you must pass them 
up, perfect little patterns of propriety, perfect little heroes for the 
truth and for right. 

This is a slight sketch of the change of labor and relations for a 
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single grade. It would, of course, be understood that the successive 
grades above should be responsible, first, for securely retaining all 
that had been acquired through such watchfulness and faithfulness, 
in the school below. And here grave responsibilities open upon us. 
For, with each ascending grade, the advancing age of the pupil re- 
quires a new exertion of restraining and controlling power to hold 
him steadfastly in the paths of uprightness. And if this is not done, 
what shall be said of the teacher or grade where the failure was 
made? If, after the work in the lower grades had been faithfully, 
skillfully, nobly done, such a calamity should occur midway between 
the Primary and High School, what a shock would thereby be given 
to our system! What breaking of arteries or snapping of nerves 
would produce such a sensation? How could society be compen- 
sated for such losses? How could the teachers of the grades below 
find consolation for their lost labor and treasures? When the 
schools below fail to give each their proper quantity and quality of 
instruction in the sciences, the schools above are seriously and un- 
justly embarrassed by the culpable neglect. But what shall be 
thought of offering to the higher grades damaged characters and 
corrupting influences? And if the grand failure should occur at the 
High School—if, standing at the head of the system, it should have 
low conceptions of its position or its duties, or, still farther, knowing 
its responsibilities, it should fail to meet them, and the good princi- 
ples which had been so assiduously, so tenderly, through long years, 
so faithfully inwrought, be there dissipated, scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, how should the loss be estimated? If it were the 
sentiment of our people, that the crowning excellence of our free 
public school system was to prepare noble men and women for our 
country and the world, how keenly would the disappointment be 
felt if there should be found want of skill, want of profound sense 
of obligation, —want of complete and triumphant success in the par- 
ticular department where all these qualities were demanded in the 
highest perfection ! 

I have hastily glanced at a few points of advantage and changes 
of relations among our school grades and teachers, which the pro- 
posed end of school instruction would involve. There are also some 
other important relations to be stated, some other advantages to be 
gained, and also some further objections to be met. The more full 
discussion of these topics may be given when it shall seem to be 
demanded. 

It will be seen that Iam now seeking a new contract, or rather 
new conditions to a former contract, between teachers and the public. 
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To be binding as an agreement they must, of course, receive the 
assent of both parties. I have no authority for saying that they 
will be entirely aeceptable to either. I suspect teachers will feel a 
reluctance to assume such new responsibilities, not from any want 
of right disposition, but from the real magnitude of the undertaking, 
and from a painful consciousness of want of the necessary prepara- 
tion and power to do such work. Truly, teachers, the right forma- 
tion of character for this generation of the children of our city is an 
enterprise full of difficulties and discouragements, and you must 
have power, directing, controlling power, or you can do nothing of 
this labor. If you are to stand by the side of the parent, in place 
of the parent, often even above the parent, in the education of his 
children, you must have first the power which genuine affection 
gives. Children delight in an atmosphere of affection. They would 
instinctively exchange houses of marble for cabins of logs or clay, 
to dwell with hearts as gentle and loving as their own. Sparkling 
gems, or the richest attire, would be worthless to them as pebbles 
or rags, if counted against a mother’s, or sister’s, or brother’s love. 
it is fixed in the deep counsels of Infinite Wisdom, that children 
shall be led by affection, be taught early obedience to duty, not 
through reasoning faculties, just feebly dawning, but through the 
affections now glowing in full sunlight, and there must be no thought 
of evasion of this divine law. Teachers, as well as parents, then, 
must love children. But surely, every body must love, or can learn 
to love, little children. And in loving them wisely and well, we may 
fashion their hearts, and habits, and tempers after any model we 
will. Within certain limits, and for certain ends, knowledge is power 
to the teacher in forming character, as well as developing the intel- 
lect. If you need more of such power, the world of science and the 
whole field of history are open to you. Take as much as you need 
or as you please. 

Again, right is might, truth is might, and the soft-haired boy, as 
well as the gray-haired man, must bow to their power. Teach the 
child or the young man the letter and spirit of the golden rule; 
bury deep in his heart the great principle of love to God and love 
to man, and a power mightier than the silent forces of creation con- 
tinually operates to ameliorate his nature and guide his wayward 
steps. Explain, patiently and gently, how the Eternal Father loves 
and approves thoughts and deeds of kindness, even in children, and 
teach him, by skillful modes of illustration, how He hates, with an 
infinite, eternal hatred, all forms of oppression, and no future argu- 
ments, however crafty or profound, can dislodge this conviction from 
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his heart. Bring to his full comprehension, often and faithfully, 
the truth, that for all his wrong-doing, both open and secret, con- 
science will be a swift witness of his guilt, and for all this guilt there 
must be accountability, and you throw around him a restraining 
power such as no human wisdom can devise. For truth is mighty, 
far mightier than all other instrumentalities that mortals are permit- 
ted to wield, and in its judicious employment we may proceed with 
the same confidence in laying the foundations of character that we 
look for mental development to follow mental exertion, or the sea- 
sons to go and return, or the green herbage to spring up under the 
genial sunshine. 

Again, purity, personal purity of heart and life, is power—power 
perhaps slightly understood and appreciated in this life, yet ever si- 
lently, under Providence, working out the grandest and noblest re- 
sults. Faith, true Christian faith, is power, giving to the little child 
or the feeble invalid a might which the strongest intellect may not 
possess. And still further, daily communion with the Source of all 
Power imparts to the feeblest intellect attributes of sovereignty. 
How often, by this means, does the humblest mortal “move the 
hand that rules the world!” How seeming impossibilities become 
pleasant pastimes under the friendly direction of an omnipotent 
guide! How, by communion with the High and Holy One, have 
the weak surpassed the wise in wisdom, or the keenest trials ended 
in songs of triumph! That slave-prince, Joseph, was mightier than 
all the monarchs of Egypt, because he was in habitual communion 
with the Sovereign of all Sovereigns; because the Eternal Jehovah 
was his daily refuge, and underneath him were the Everlasting Arms. 
There.was no “smell of fire” on the garments of those three Jewish 
captives who were thrown into the “ burning fiery furnace,” because 
the “form of the Fourth” was there, and the “form of the Fourth” 
was there because His infinite power and loving presence had been 
invoked for this hour of terrible ordeal. 

Self-denial is power. Self-sacrificing affection is power—power 
in the lowliest stations of life, and power in the most exalted, power 
at the humblest fireside, and power among the nations of the earth. 
Observe how it gives the mother her irresistible influence and her 
imperishable memory in the family circle. How it gives the mis 
sionary respect and kind regards among brutalized and depraved 
tribes of men all unused to words of kindness. How it every where 
subdues the coarsest natures and chastens and refines the gentlest 
hearts. Self-sacrificing affection! What enmity or depravity can 
it not conquer? How surely, in God’s good time, it must change 
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the face of the world? How its brightest manifestation eighteen 
hundred years ago shines clearer and stronger through the lapse of 
centuries! How an innocent, unresisting personage, by suffering a 
death of terrible anguish, singly for the good of others, has 
awakened emotions never before excited in this world, and con- 
strained allegiance to which earth and time can fix no bounds. 

But humility too is power, patience is power—wonderful power 
to the teacher. In short, every Christian grace and virtue is power. 
Be a thoroughly good man or a good woman and your whole life 
shall be a life of power. Your words, your examples, your teach- 
ings, shall be powerful for good. And if to Christian virtues and 
graces you add an earnest purpose to fashion youthful character 
after celestial models, your efforts can by no possibility be in vain. 

If, after proper consultation and reflection, our citizens decide to 
charge you with the duty of laying the foundations of integrity and 
uprightness more deeply and strongly with the children than here- 
tofore, do not, my dear friends, shrink from the work on account of 
its difficulties or its magnitude. Modestly, hopefully, accept the 
trust. Take these children, all of them, the rich man’s and the poor 
man’s, lovingly to your hearts, and train them for God and our 
country. The end of the labor you nor I may ever live to see. The 
beginning only is for us and in prayerfully and perseveringly begin- 
ning it you shall find “ strength equal to your day.” With an ear- 
nest purpose to be successful, you shall find difficulties vanish before 
you like mists before the morning sunshine. My sister, my brother, 
you shall not meet these solemn responsibilities single-handed and 
alone. You shall not give your manly strength, nor your health 
and womagly grace and beauty, to this great public service, while 
others may revel in freedom and sunshine, without a full equivalent. 
Good men and women will sympathize with you and ereourage you. 
Fathers and mothers will bless you. Children, many children, shall 
love and honor you. Angelic spirits shall look lovingly, joyfully, 
upon your labors, from the abodes above. The blessed Redeemer 
shall be ever at your side—nearer than all earthly friends. The 
Infinite Father himself shall shower his blessings upon you, and 
hereafter, in the presence of the countless millions who shall stand 
before Him, he shall say to each of you, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” 
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Fourth Article. 





HOME AND SCHOOL TRAINING IN OLD HADDAM, CONN. 


Rev. Tuomas Braiyerp, D. D., in his interesting “Life of John 
Brainerd, the brother of David Brainerd, and his successor as Mis- 
sionary to the Indians of New Jersey,” * has devoted a chapter to 
the influences, local, domestic, school, and religious, under which 
the childhood and youth of the brothers, David and John Brainerd, 
were trained. They were sons of Hon. Hezekiah Brainerd, of Had- 
dam, Conn., a gentleman of education and high official position, a 
Representative to the General Assembly and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and a member of the Council or Senate. Their 
mother was Dorothy Hobart, and at the time of the marriage the 
widow of Daniel Mason, by whom she had one son, Jeremiah Mason, 
who was the grandfather of Jeremiah Mason,f the friend and pro- 
fessional rival of Daniel Webster. She was the daughter of a cler- 
gyman and a woman of fine intellect and ardent piety. David 
Brainerd was born in 1718 and John Brainerd in 1720, and were 
nurtured with five older children under the stern, but in some re- 
spects wholesome rule and influences of Connecticut Puritanism in 
school, church, and state, as it was one hundred years ago. Of the 
inherited constitutional bias, moral and intellectual, of the ancestors 
of the Brainerds, as exemplified in the character and career of their 
descendants, the biographer of John is content to refer to the lives 
of their descendants—to their profound fear and love of God, to 
their vigorous intellects, their power of will, and their capacity 
of endurance and action. Of one of the descendants of the mother, 
in the line of the Masons, Dr. Brainerd cites the language of Rufus 





* Life of John Brainerd, &c. By Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Publication Committee. 1865. 

t Jeremiah Mason, the stepson of Hon. Hezekiah Brainerd, was only six months old when his 
father died, and was subject to the same Puritan training to which Hon. Hezekiah Brainerd sub- 
jected his own children—and in those days the head of the house “ looked after the boys”* and 
knew when they “ were out,’’ and where they spent their evenings. Tradition reports that when 
Jeremiah was past twenty years of age, on coming home somewhat late Mr. Brainerd asked him, 
“ Where have you been so late at night?’’ “I have been to see Mary Clark.” “Oh! very well,” 
answered the stepfather, “go to bed.”” Jeremiah was married to Mary Clark, May 24, 1727. 
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Choate at a meeting of the Suffolk County Bar on the death of 
Hon. Jeremiah Mason, in 1848. 


Mr. Mason was so extraordinary a person; his powers of mind were not only 
so vast, but so peculiar; his character and influence were so weighty, as well 
as good; he filled for so many years so conspicuous a place in the profession of 
the law, in public life, and in intercourse with those who’ gave immediate di- 
rection to public affairs, that it appears most fit, if it were practicable, that we 
should attempt to record somewhat permanently and completely our apprecia- 
tion of him, and to convey it to others, who knew him less perfectly and less 
recently than ourselves. It seems to me that one of the very few greatest men 
whom this country has produced; a statesman among the foremost in a senate 
of which King and Giles, in the fullness of their strength and fame, were mem- 
bers; a jurist who would have filled the seat of Marshall, as Marshall filled it; 
of whom it may be said that, without ever holding a judicial station, he was the 
author and finisher of the jurisprudence of a State; one whose intellect, wisdom, 
and uprightness gave him a control over the opinions of all the circles in which 
he lived and acted, of which we shall scarcely see another example, and for 
which this generation and the country are the better to-day, such seems to me 
to have been the man who has just gone down to a timely grave. I rejoice to 
know that the eighty-first year of his life found his marvelous faculties wholly 
unimpaired—“ No pale gradations quenched that ray.” Down to the hour 
when the appointed shock, his first sickness, struck him, as it might seem, in a 
moment, from among the living, he was ever his great and former self. 

He is dead; and, though here and there a kindred mind—here and there, 
rarer still, a coeval mind—survives, he has left no one beyond his immediate 
blood and race who in the least degree resembles him. 

Of the “school of locality,” its traditions and legends, its beauty 
and mysteries, in which the Brainerds were educated, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Parke, of Andover Theological Seminary, speaks truthfully 
and graphically in his memoir of Dr. Emmons, who was born and 
nurtured within the limits of Old Haddam. 

Although Dr. Emmons wrote but little concerning the place of his birth, he 
thought much of it. In his later age he visited and revisited his old home, with 
a childlike joy that the lines had fallen to him in so pleasant a place. His 
eharacter was doubtless affected in some degree by the natural scenery and the 
early traditions of the township in which he was trained. The rock-bound 
hills of his native parish seem well fitted to nurture his habits of digging among 
the hard-twisted themes of theology. For many years his father lived on the 
very verge of a precipice, near a high and sharp ledge of rocks, at the foot of 
which flowed a swift brook. The intervening meadows, through which flowed 
the limpid and rapid streams, “the grate river” which the early records of the 
town celebrate as enriching its borders, the thrilling legends in regard to the In- 
dian tribes who were attracted to the fishing-brooks and hunting-forests of the 
town, were not without their effect upon him, schooled though he was in the 
stern processes of metaphysics. He knew what was meant by a slight dash of 
poetic superstition. He felé what an artist would have expressed. His mind 
was silently molded by that which a man of more imaginative tendencies would 
have celebrated in song. 
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The appropriate influence of the scenes in this “hill country” of Connecticut 
has been well developed by the poet Brainerd. It was with his eye on the 
romantic townships of Old Haddam and East Haddam that he indited his poem 
on the Connecticut river, the stream of his sleeping fathers, along whose noble 


shores, 
The tall steeple shines 
At mid-day higher than the “mountain pines.” 


Dark as the frost-nipped leaves that strewed the ground 
The Indian hunter here his shelter found ; 

Here cut his bow and shaped his arrows true, 

Here built his wigwam and his bark canoe; 

Speared the quick salmon leaping up the fall, 

And slew the deer without the rifle ball. 

The Salmon river, so called from the fish that once abounded in it, enters 
into the Connecticut at East Haddam. It was the favorite retreat of the poet 
Brainerd, as its clear waters had been for ages the chosen resort of the angler, 
and its wooded banks had been the home of the Indian huntsman. Brainerd 
sings of this river:— 

There’s much in its wild history that teems 

With all that’s superstitious, and that seems 

To match our fancy and eke out our dreams 
In that small brook. 


Here Phillip came and Miantomino, 

And asked about their fortunes, long ago, 

As Saul to Endor, that her witch might show 
Old Samuel. 


Such are the tales they tell. "Tis hard to rhyme 
About a little and unnoticed stream 
That few have heard of, but it is a theme 

I chance to love; 


And one day I may tune my rye-straw reed, 

And whistle to the note of many a deed 

Done on this river, which, if there be need, 
I'll try to prove. 

The poem of Brainerd on “The Black Fox of Salmon River” 
and also the one entitled “ Matchit Moodus,” give us fine specimens 
of the legends which in the young days of Emmons were familiar to 
the natives of East Haddam. With regard to the Matchit Moodus 
Rey. Dr. Field, in a “ History of the Towns of Haddam and East 
Haddam,” remarks :— 

A large tribe [of Indians] inhabited East Haddam, which they called Mache- 
moodus, or the place of noises; from the noises or earthquakes which had been 
heard there, and which have continued to the present time. These Indians 
were of a fierce and wretched character, remarkable for pawpaws and the wor- 
ship of evil spirits. The noises from the earth, regarded as the voice of their 
god, confirmed them in their monstrous notions of religion. An old Indian be- 
ing asked the reason of the noises said, “The Indian’s God was very angry be 
cause the Englishman’s God came there!” 

Those noises in East Haddam which caught the attention of the natives were 
not disregarded by the first settlers and their associates nor have they been 
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disregarded by later generations. Seventy or eighty years ago, in consequence 
of their greater frequency and violence, they gained the attention of the neigh- 
boring towns, and became the subject of inquiry and discussion among the 
learned and inquisitive throughout the State. 


Professor Parke, in continuation, says :— 


The gazetteers of the day notice the fisheries, the navigation, the manufac- 
turing establishments, the granite quarries, of the tract of country once called 
Haddam; but they fail to herald its real glory. Dr. Emmons was wont to re- 
joice that his native township was distinguished for its Puritan spirit. The 
hard soil, the bracing air, the pure waters of New England, have done much in 
forming its peculiar character; but the religious habits of its fathers have done 
more. They have started an influence which will continue to flow onward, and 
will be felt even where it is not recognized. The Old Haddam settlement may 
be regarded as a representative region. It represents that part of our land 
which, like ancient Immidia, may be called “arida matrix leonum.” It exhib- 
its the power which has been exerted over this entire country by our small Pur- 
itan communities. It illustrates the importance of sustaining with augmented 
vigor the schools and churches in these rural districts which have sent forth such 
a penetrating energy through the world. It is estimated that Deacon Daniel 
Brainerd, the grandfather of David and one of the original proprietors of Had- 
dam, has had more than thirty-three thousand descendants. Many of them have 
attained high distinction in Church and State. Among the natives of the region 
formerly called Haddam, who have been liberally educated, are David Brainerd, 
who alone gives importance to a community; Nehemiah Brainerd, a pastor in 
Eastbury, [Glastenbury,] Connecticut, who was a classical instructor of David; 
his younger brother, John Brainerd, an eminent minister, who succeeded his 
brother David in the Indian mission and was for twenty-six years a trustee of 
Princeton College; Nathaniel Emmons; Edward Dorr Griffin, Professor at An- 
dover and President of Williams College; his brother also, George G. Griffin, a 
noted lawyer and theological writer in New York City; Jeremiah Gates Brain- 
erd, a judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut and the father of John Gardi- 
ner Calkins Brainerd, “the gentler poet of the gentle stream ;” James Brainerd 
Taylor, and other men of no inferior note among the living as well as the dead, 
[including over thirty ministers. ] 

As the maternal grandfather of David Brainerd was the minister of Haddam 
for twenty-four years; as the brother-in-law of David Brainerd, Mr. Phineas 
Fisk, the eminent tutor, was pastor of the same old church for the same number 
of years; as the father of David Brainerd was a man eminent for his gifts; and 
as there have been numerous intermarriages between the Brainerds and the 
other ancient families of that region, it is reasonable to believe that the house- 
hold to which this missionary belonged has left a deep, decided impress upon 
all the townships into which Old Haddam is now divided. 


The scenery of East Haddam was calculated to nourish solitary 
musing, a faith in the supernatural, and awe of God, which the Home 
and School Training that prevailed one hundred years ago was cal- 
culated to deepen and foster. Rev. Dr. Thomas Brainerd thus 
describes this training :— 
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A boy was early taught a profound respect for his parents, teachers, and 
guardians, and implicit, prompt obedience. If he undertook to rebel, “his will 
was broken” by persistent and adequate punishment. He was accustomed 
every morning and evening to bow at the family altar; and the Bible was his 
ordinary reading-book in school. He was never allowed to close his eyes in 
sleep without prayer on his pillow. At a sufficient age, no caprice, slight ill- 
ness, nor any condition of roads or weather, was allowed to detain him from 
church. In the sanctuary he was required to be grave, strictly attentive, and 
able on his return at least to give the text. From sundown Saturday evening 
until the Sabbath sunset his sports were all suspended, and all secular reading 
laid aside; while the Bible, New England Primer, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Baxter's Saints’ Rest, etc., were commended to his ready attention and cheer- 
fully pored over. 

He was taught that his blessings were abundant and undeserved, his evils 
relatively few and merited, and that he was not only bound to contentment but 
gratitude. He was taught that time was a talent to be always to be improved; 
that industry was a cardinal virtue, and laziness the worst form of original sin. 
Hence he must rise early and make himself useful before he went to school; 
must be diligent there in study, and be promptly home to do “chores” at even- 
ing. His whole time out of school must be filled up by some service, such as 
bringing in fuel for the day, cutting potatoes for the sheep, feeding the swine, 
watering the horses, picking the berries, gathering the vegetables, spooling the 
yarn. He was expected never to be reluctant, and not often tired. 

He was taught that it was a sin to find fault with his meals, his apparel, his 
tasks, or his lot in life. Labor he was not allowed to regard as a burden, nor 
abstinence from any improper indulgence as a hardship. 

His clothes, woolen and linen, for summer and winter, were mostly spun, 
woven, and made up by his mother and sisters at home; and as he saw the 
whole laborious process of their fabrication, he was jubilant and grateful for two 
suits, with bright buttons, a year. Rents were carefully closed and holes 
patched in the “every day” dress, and the Sabbath dress always kept new and 
fresh. 

He was expected early to have the “stops and marks,” the “abbreviations,” 
the “multiplication table,” the “Ten Commandments,” the “Lord’s Prayer,” 
and the “Shorter Catechism,” at his tongue’s end. 

Courtesy was enjoined as a duty. He must be silent among his superiors. 
If addressed by older persons, he must respond with a bow. He was to bow as 
he entered and left the school, and bow to every man or woman, old or young, 
rich or poor, black or white, whom he met on the road. Special punishment 
was visited on him if he failed to show respect to the aged, the poor, the colored, 
or to any persons whatever whom God had visited with infirmities. He was 
thus taught to stand in awe of the rights of humanity. 

Honesty was urged as a religious duty, and unpaid debts were represented as 
infamy. He was allowed to be sharp at a bargain, to shudder at dependence, 
but still to prefer poverty to deception or fraud. His industry was not urged 
by poverty but by duty. Those who imposed upon him early responsibility and 
restraint led the way by their example, and commended this example by the 
prosperity of their fortunes and the respectability of their position as the result 
of these virtues. He felt that they governed and restrained him for his good, 
and not their own. 
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He learned to identify himself with the interests he was set to promote. He 
claimed every acre of his father’s ample farm, and every horse and ox and cow 
and sheep became constructively his, and he had a name for each. The waving 
harve t», the garnered sheaves, the gathered fruits, were all his own. And be- 
sides these, he had his individual treasures. He knew every trout-hole in the 
streams; he was great in building dams, snaring rabbits, trapping squirrels, and 
gathering chestnuts and walnuts for winter store. Days of election, training, 
thanksgiving, and school intermissions, were bright spots in his life. His long 
winter evenings, made cheerful by sparkling fires within and cold, clear skies 
and ice-crusted plains and frozen streams for his sled and skates, were full of 
enjoyment. And then he was loved by those whom he could respect, and 
cheered by that future for which he was being prepared. Religion he was 
taught to regard gs a necessity and luxury as well as duty. He was daily 
brought into contemplation of the Infinite, and made to regard himself as ever 
on the brink of an endless being. With a deep sense of obligation, a keen, sen- 
sitive conscience, and a tender heart, the great truths of religion appeared in his 
eye as sublime, awful, practical realities, compared with which earth was noth- 
ing. Thus he was made brave before men for the right, while he lay in the 
dust before God. 

Such was Haddam training one hundred years ago. Some may lift their 
hands in horror at this picture; but it was a process which made moral heroes. 
It exhibited a society in which wealth existed without arrogance; labor with- 
out degradation; and a piety which, by its energy and martyr-endurance, could 
shake the world. 

We are not to suppose that the boyhood of John Brainerd under these influ- 
ences was gloomy or joyless; far from it. Its activity was bliss; its growth 
was a spring of life; its achievements were victories. Each day garnered some 
benefit; and rising life, marked by successive accumulations, left a smile on the 
conscience and bright and reasonable hopes for the future. 

We might have desired that this Puritan training had left childhood a little 
larger indulgence; had looked with interest at present enjoyment as well as at 
future good; had smiled a little more lovingly on the innocent gambols, the 
ringing laughter, the irrepressible mirth of boyhood; and had frowned less se- 
verely on imperfections clinging to human nature itself. We might think that, 
by insisting too much on obligation and too little on privilege; too much on the 
law and too little on the gospel; too much on the severity and too little on the 
goodness of the Deity, the conscience may have been stimulated at the expense 
of the affections, and men fitted for another world at an unnecessary sacrifice 
of their amiability and happiness in the present life. 

But in leaving this Puritan training, the world “has gone farther and fared 
worse.” To repress the iniquity of the age and land, to save our young men for 
themselves, their country and their God, childhood’s caprices and sneering at 
strict Sabbaths, but by going back to many of the modes which gave to the 
world such men as John Hampden, William Bradford, Jonathan Edwards, Tim- 
othy Dwight, and David and John Brainerd. 
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12. Pensions.—The teachers of trivial and parochial high schools re- _ 
ceive no pensions, but in case of incapacity from old age or sickness and 
the appointment of an assistant, they are assured of at least the minimum 
salary, and the more deserving teachers may be allowed even the full 
amount of their previous incomes. If the teacher has served from three 
to ten years at the time of his death, the widow receives from the com- 
munity annually three-fourths of a so-called “poor-house allowance.” 
For a shorter period she can only claim an equitable portion of the reve- 
_ hues of the school for the current year, but for a longer service an entire 
allowance ($25) is granted and each child receives one-fourth as much 
annually until fifteen years of age. The deficiency of provision for the 
wants of veteran teachers has led to the formation of numerous pension 
societies, and in Vienna some special appropriations are made for their 
benefit. High school teachers and their families have like rights with 
State officials to pensions, and their children, if not more than three in 
number, are provided with instruction to the age of eighteen. 

18. School Classes.—High schools are organized into four classes; 
trivial schools have three classes if the number of school apartments and 
teachers permits, which are parallel with the lower classes of the high 
school, so that scholars should be prepared to pass from the third class 
of the one to the fourth of the other. Even where the classes are less the 
same progress is sought to be attained. The formation of sub-classes is 
not permitted, but over-crowded classes may be arranged in parallel 
divisions where practicable. The number of scholars in a single apart- 
ment is not definitely limited,~but 80-100 is usually considered a maxi- 
mum. In the normal schools this maximum can not be exceeded and in 
the Vienna schools every class that numbers more than eighty must be 
divided. In trivial and parochial high schools each class is assigned 
wholly to its own teacher or under-teacher, who advances with his pupils 
through all the classes, or as far as he is capable of going. He has also 
to be present at the giving of religious instruction and to review with his 
class the instruction given. ‘In the high schools each teacher has that 
class assigned to him for which he is best qualified. The director is al- 
ways obliged to take part in the duties of instruction. 

14, Teachers’ Conferences.—To secure regularity and uniformity of 
progress and instruction the director or principal of every. high school 
meets in conference with all his teachers at least once a month. For the 
purpose also of enlarging the sphere of influence of the more skillful teach- 
ers it is made the duty of the district superintendent to call quarterly 
conventions of all the teachers and under-teachers of his district, and con- 
ventions of teachers from different districts may be held with the consent 
of the provincial authorities. The superintendent presides in person or 
by deputy, subjects of discussion are designated previously, and written 
exercises are required. Annual reports of these meetings are made to 
the Common School Inspector and by him to the Department. These 
cénferences are the result of an ordinance of 1848, which met with much 
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opposition but is now in most successful operation. In Bukowina, Ven- 
ice, and the Frontier none have as yet been held, but in the remaining 
provinces they meet on an average twice a year in each district. 

15. Terms ; Time of Instruction.—A pupil may enter a trivial school 
at the beginning or close of the first half-year, but admission to a high 
school is generally permitted only at the commencement of the year. 
The schools of the provincial capitals and the high schools commence the 
school-year simultaneously with the gymnasiums and real schools and 
continue eleven months. The four weeks of vacation in the country 
schools are variously distributed as the occupations of the inhabitants 
make it most desirable. No schools are kept upon church festival days, 
and the director of a high school may grant four additional holidays 
during the year. When attendance upon a country school is unavoida- 
bly interrupted on the part of many of the pupils, the school must still 
be kept_open for such children as are able @ be present, and attendance 
upon certain days of the week is, as far as possible, obligatory upon all 
the children. Instruction is generally given both forenoon and afternoon, 
(8-10 A. M., and 1-3 P. M., or in the cities 2-4 P. M.,) with two after- 
noons in the week free. Where but a half-day school is kept, three 
hours in the forenoon are given to the older children and two hours to 
the younger. In the high schools the number of hours may be increased 
to twenty-four in the week, or even more, the whole of Thursday or two 
afternoons being also free. In Jewish schools, where instruction is 
given in Hebrew, the number of hours is often much greater. 

16. Distribution of Studies.—There is no uniform scheme of studies 
followed in the trivial schools, each teacher being guided by the customs 
and wants of his locality. In the high schools, while there is much di- 
versity, yet generally, in the first class, two hours each week are given 
to religious instruction, three to writing, the same to arithmetic, and 
twelve to instruction in language; in the second and third classes, three 
hours each to religion and writing, four to arithmetic, and ten to lan- 
guage; and ‘in the fourth class, four hours to religion and arithmetic, 
three to writing, and nine to language. 

17. Text-books and Apparatus.—There can be no departure in either 
the trivial or high schools from the use of the books prescribed by the 
State Department. The books for religious instruction are appointed by 
the higher ecclesiastical authorities; reading-books, primers, and the 
like, must be approved by them as containing nothing opposed to the 
teachings of the Church, and in regard to text-books in other branches 
they can at any time object to their proposed introduction. The Jewish 
schools use in general the same books, though special editions of the 
readers, &c., are prepared for them. Much greater attention has been 
paid of-late years to the introduction of school apparatus and other means 
of instruction, especially in arithmetic, natural history, and geography. 
School libraries are dependent upon the voluntary contributions of the 
communities and individual friends of education. In some of the provinces 
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they have increased very rapidly—as in Bohemia, from 644 libraries con- 
taining 95,000 volumes to over 900, with 153,442 volumes, within ten 
years. - 

18. Instruction in Language.—The native language is the prominent 
subject of study in the common school. The method of teaching reading 
is left, to a great extent, to the choice of the teacher. With the older 
teachers, and in crowded schools where the attendance is very irregular, 
the old alphabet method is not forbidden; at the normal schools, on the 
other hand, the vocalizing or syllabic method (Lautir-methode) is prefer- 
red, while the method of teaching by writing (Schreiblese-methode) has 
been introduced in many places. More advanced instruction is given 
practically, rather than by abstract rules—by exercises in the use of lan- 
guage and in grammar in connection with the reading lessons, and by 
the transcription of what has been committed to memory, or read or re- 
peated before the school. Upon leaving the high school it is required 
that the pupil shall be able to thoroughly understand whatever he reads, 
that he be well informed respecting the structure of the sentence, and be 
skilled in descriptive composition and narration, letter-writing, and the 
drawing up of ordinary business papers. For instruction in grammar 
the primer, of course, gives no aid whatever, and the grammatical appen- 
dix of the first and second reading-books is intended only as a brief com- 
pend for the ready reference of the teacher in his practical exercises. The 
grammar which accompanies the third reader gives a thorough knowledge 
of etymology and syntax, upon a plan suited to the.character of the 
school, but designed to facilitate the learning of foreign languages and 
following the terminology that is employed in the gymnasiums and real 
schools. 

A second language can be introduced generally as a medium of in- 
struction only where the children are already well acquainted with its use 
and after the first difficulties of reading have been overcome, so that far- 
ther instruction may be carried on uniformly in both languages. Where 
the use of the second language is less general, its introduction depends 
upon the wishes and necessities of the population, commences in the sec- 
ond or early in the third class, and instruction is carried so far that in the 
fourth, class some branch of study is conducted in it. In one or the other 
of these ways the German language is taught in many schools, and the 
same is true of the Italian in the Littorale and Dalmatia. In the high 
Schools German forms an essential part of instruction throughout the 
course. A third language is but very rarely introduced and only where 
three nationalities are in constant intercourse. Instruction in Latin or 
in a foreign language may be given in the highest class, but only as an 
optional. In the Jewish schools there is often a Hebrew instructor, by 
whom the children. are taught to read and translate that language. 

19.. Instruction in Other Branches.—Writing is taught by means of 
copy-sheets. The attempted introduction into the lower classes of a 
system of writing-books with copies prefixed provoked much opposition 
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and discussion. In the trivial schools the object sought is simply to se- 
cure fair penmanship and correct orthography. In the highest class the 
exercises are continued in running and Latin script and the principles 
of orthography are taught with their application to the more common 
foreign words. In arithmetic the scholars make use only of exercise 
books. Mental arithmetic receives the chief attention in the lower classes 
and is continued through the course. Decimal arithmetic, a knowledge 
of which is made now almost indispensable by the new system of cur- 
rency, is generally introduced, and in the upper class of the high school 
the doctrines of denominate numbers are thoroughly taught and a prac- 
tical knowledge given of ratio and proportion. In all classes two half- 
hours per week are given to vocal music, including the more usual church 
hymns and popular songs. Artistic instru@tion in music can be given 
only out of the ordinary school hours. Drawing is introduced in the 
fourth class and is often brought in as a means of instruction in other 
branches. Gymnastics have recently become looked upon as an indis- 
pensable part of public instruction, and in the construction of school 
buildings care is taken to provide suitable rooms for the purpose. The 
city of Vienna has taken the lead and provided for the gradual erection 
of gymnastic halls in connection with every one of its schools, while 
the “‘ Turnvcerein” have taken measures to secure the proper training of 
the teachers. Instruction is gratuitous and organized upon the systems 
of Jahn and Spiess. 

20. Object Teaching.—No special hours are given to this, but from the 
first the words and lessons of the primer, and everyday objects and oc- 
currences, are made the subjects of explanation and illustration and a 
means of training the understanding and powers of observation of the 
children, and throughout the course, in the high school especially, the 
reading lessons are so conducted as to give the pupils a practical knowl- 
edge of natural objects and of their native land. 

21. Industrial Instruction.—Instruction in needle work and like femi- 
nine employments is usual in the female schools and in the female classes 
of the mixed schools, but is not made obligatory and is not so uniformly 
pursued as other branches.” It is not gratuitous except to the poor and 
in the industrial schools of the religious corporations and ladies’ societies, 
In the country frequent opportunities occur to direct attention to various 
agricultural operations and to excite a love and taste for them. Where 
there are orchards the older pupils are instructed in their care, and ex- 
tra hours may be given to instruction in the care of mulberry trees, 
grape-vines, bees, &c. ‘ 

22. Discipline.—Education, as distinct from instruction, is regarded 
as the prime object of the public school, and hence special stress is laid 
upon the correct moral and religious life of the teacher and upon the in- 
culcation and encouragement in every manner of a religious spirit among 
the scholars. As meams of discipline, the chief rewards are commenda- 
tion from the teacher or other member of the school authorities, certifi- 
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cates of diligence and good behavior, rolls of honor, &c. Punishments 
include private or public reprimand, before the class or the school au- 
thorities, assignment of a separate seat, detention after school for the 
performance of neglected exercises, and corporal punishment.- The semi- 
annual classification of the scholars has also an important disciplinary 
influence. 

28. Tuition Fees.—The requirement of tuition fees is not obligatory 
upon the community. Where they exist they include instruction in all 
the school branches and must be paid to the school to which the child 
legally belongs, except in cases of non-attendance from sickness, physical 
or mental infirmity, too great distance from the school, or other good 
reason. They may be graded according to the classes or ages of the 
scholars and are made payable each week or month. When these fees 
form an essential part of the teacher's salary, their minimum amount in 
the trivial school has been recently fixed at three kreutzers (24 cents) 
per week, increased to four and five kreutzers in the higher classes. In 
the high schools they amount to 17-42 kreutzers monthly, and in the 
Vienna schools to fifty kreutzers. Their collection is obligatory upon 
the community authorities and the amount goes either directly to the 
teacher or to the fund from which his salary is paid. The children of 
the poor are relieved from the payment of these fees, and even in certain 
other cases a partial exemption is permitted. This exemption is a correl- 
ative of compulsory attendance and is in no way affected by the progress 
or character of the children. In village schools tuition is-also not re- 
quired from more than three children attending at the same time from the 
same family. In Vienna the instruction of the children of all factory 
operatives is made gratuitous, but an equivalent compensation may be 
required from the manufacturers. In Bohemia, by a law of 1863, the 
full amount of the fees of all exempted children is to be made up to the 
teacher by the community. 

24. Regularity of Attendance.—Uninterrupted attendance for at least 
six years and until twelve years of age is required of such children as do 
not enter a gymnasium or real school. Time that has been lost without 
sufficient reason must be so far made up as te secure the required amount 
of instruction. A record of attendance is kept by every teacher, he ex- 
amines into all cases of irregularity, and such as require farther attention 
are reported weekly to the pastor. If his admonitions and efforts fail to 
remedy the fault, the same course follows as is prescribed for cases of 
continued non-attendance. Where for three months no cases have oc- 
curred requiring the interference of the district authorities, the fact is 
reported by the pastor, and at the close of the year by the district super- 
intendent to the provincial authorities. 

25. Eraminations.—At the close of each half-year the scholars are 
classified according to their conduct, diligence, and advancement, and an 
examination is held, of which public notice is preyiously given. In the 
high schools an entire day is given to the examination of each class. The 
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final examination is attended with special festivities and often with the 
distribution of prize books which, in the Catholic schools, must be se- 
lected from such as have been approved by the bishops. After this ex- 
amination the promotion of the scholars to the higher classes is made, 
which is, however, for the most part determined by their standing in the 
general record of rank. Pupils in the trivial schools receive no certifi- 
cates except at the close of the required course of study. At the high 
schools, on request of the parents, certificates of the standing of the pu- 
pils may be furnished at the close of each half-year. 

26. Private Schools.—Private day and boarding-schools require a li- 
cense from the provincial authorities, approved by the bishop, and are 
kept so far distinct that day scholars can not even be admitted into a 
boarding-school without the consent of the State Department. Day 
schools may give instruction in special branches or in all the,studies of 
the common school, and may include modern languages, music, &c. 
They are not permitted to increase beyond the obvious wants of a com- 
munity and are generally allowed only in the larger towns. The teachers 
must be qualified to give instruction in the proposed branches, and in 
Catholic schools religious instruction must be secured. When they take 
the place of common schools they are subject to the same regulations as 
to studies, school-bcoks, form of records, and management, and if they 
prove well conducted may be permitted to hold public examinations and 
confer certificates. Boarding-schools can be established only by expe- 
rienced and approved teachers and the instruction, so far as it corres- 
ponds with that of the common school, is under ihe same regulations. 
Family instruction requires no certificate of qualification on the part of 
the teachers and is subjected to no supervision. The requirements by 
which Jewish girls—who receive all their instruction in this manner— 
were annually examined before the superintendent, has mostly gone out 
of practice. Pupils of private schools or of private tutors may be exam- 
ined in the presence of the teachers of a public school and receive a pri- 
vate certificate, but to obtain a legally valid certificate they must undergo 
a public school examination.; similar requirements are made as of the 
public school scholars and the certificates are of a similar form. 

27. Adult Instruction.—The after-instruction of youth in the common 
practical branches of education is conducted in close connection with the 
common school and through the same agencies. The tradesmen, espe- 
cially in the cities, are required to take an active interest in it, and to 
appoint special inspectors to aid in its superintendence. In Upper and 
Lower Austria, Salzburg, Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia there are com- 
paratively few schools in connection with which such instruction is not 
given, while in Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the Tyrol the proportion 
is somewhat greater. In the Littorale, on the other hand, more than 
half—in Galicia, three-fifths—and in Bukowina, four-fifths of the schools 
are without it. In Dalmatia and in Lombardy and Venice it is very 
rarely met with. 
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The obligation of attendance continues from leaving the common school 
to the end of the fifteenth year or, with apprentices, to the close of their 
term of service, excepting generally such as are attending other schools. 
All the teachers of the common schools are obliged to aid in giving in- 
struction, for which they are paid by the communities or from the school 
fand. Vienna expended 6,000 fl. for this purpose in 1863. The instruc- 
tion occupies at least two hours a week, or three hours when drawing is 
taught, which may be taken on Sundays or holidays (excepting the high 
feasts) or in the morning and evening of other days. At the trivial 
schools the scholars are graded sometimes into two classes, at the high 
schools into three or four, according to their advancement. The sexes 
are always taught separately. The purpose is not merely the review and 
application to practical life of what has been préviously learned, but the 
imparting of new information, and especially such as will be useful to the 
pupils in their several callings. Exercises are continued in writing and 
arithmetic and in the easier forms of business composition, and in the 
fourth class instruction is given in the more important principles of book- 
keeping and banking. Much more attention is given than in the common 
schools to natural history and geography, and in the higher class at the 
high school half of the time should be given to drawing with special ref- 
erence to the prospective wants of a majority of the pupils. 

A tuition fee or other charge is not usual and poor pupils are supplied 
by the community with books, paper, &. A record of attendance is 
kept and delinquent parents and employers are subject to asfine of 2-4 
fi., or to a day’s arrest, while proprietors of manufactories may be fined 
10-400 fl. and imprisoned from two days to three months. When the 
blame for non-attendance rests upon the pupil, it may be followed by 
corporal punishment or even imprisonment. Examinations and other 
public exercises may be held at the close of the year, and certificates 
(usually attached to the certificates of religious attendance) are ins to 
such as have satisfactorily completed the course. 

28. Burgher Schools.—These schools, which are attached to the high 
schools, are restricted to the course of a subordinate real school, not pre- 
paring their pupils for the higher real schools and technical studies, but 
for the occupations of tradesmen and operatives. The number of these 
schools is 117, principally in the provinces of Upper Austria, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Galicia, and the Kingdom of Lombardy and Venice. Excepting 
one Jewish school, all are Catholic. Forty-seven give a three-years’ course, 
the remainder having two classes. Instruction is given by the director 
and catechist of the high school and by 3-5 additional teachers, who 
with the high school teachers form one body as to rank, privileges, &c., 
and their appointment, term of trial, salaries, and pensions are governed 
generally by the same principles. The salary is usually somewhat 
greater. 

The hours of instruction are thirty each week, of which two are given 
to religion, embracing a review of the catechism and Bible history, with 
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an explanation of the church customs and feasts, and lessons in church 
history. In language, four or five hours are given to cultivating fluency 
and purity of speech, accuracy in writing, and a knowledge of usual 
business forms—the written exercises commencing with imitations of 
what may have been read and advancing to original compositions, which 
are usually prepared in school and are always subjected to a careful cor- 
rection. Three hours may be given in like manner to German, and in 
some schools a third language is introduced. In the three or four hours 
of arithmetical instruction, attention is given chiefly to accuracy of cal- 
culation and to the most important practical rules, with their application 
to bank accounts, single book-keeping, computation of taxes, &c. His- 
tory is taught only by occasional explanations and narrations. Geogra- 
phy is treated of generally in its relations to commerce, and with more 
detail in respect to Austria and the several provinces. Five hours are 
given to natural philosophy in the lower classes, and six in the upper 
class to chemistry, with special regard to their application in the arts 
and manufactures. Ten hours in the first class and four in the second 
are devoted to geometry and geometrical drawing—-six in the second and 
seven in the third to off-hand drawing—and three in the higher class to 
architecture and architectural drawing, which includes the making of 
simple plans of buildings and accompanying estimates. Two hours a 
week are also given to ornamental penmanship. French, Italian, English, 
music, and gymnastics are optional branches. 

As respects admission, classification, examinations, and certificates, the 
same holds good in general as of the high school. Besides the tuition 
fees, which are limited to 5-10 fi., an entrance fee of two fl. is charged 
and additional sums for the several optional studies. A remittance of the 
tuition is conditional upon a satisfactory progress and very good marks 
for conduct, attention, and diligence. At the close of the year a pro- 
gramme is issued, with the record and school statistics of the past school 
year, and always accompanied by a scientific essay. 

29. Teachers’ Seminaries.—The total number of institutions for the 
training of trivial and high school teachers is thirty-nine, all Catholic 
with the exception of the Protestant school at Bielitz in Silesia, founded 
in 18638. The students generally pay the full expense, but board is 
sometimes furnished and the Government occasionally grants stipends 
where there would otherwise be a want of candidates or to encourage the 
completion of a more extended course than that which is prescribed. 
These “ preparatory institutions” are attached to the normal and model 
high schools and are under the immediate management of the same di- 
rectors, with the aid of the high school teachers and sometimes special 
teachers for normal training and other branches. Candidates for admission 
must be sixteen years of age, of good health and morals, with at least a 
“ gvod” grade of certificate from an under gymnasium, under real school, 
or burgher school, and with some knowledge of music and the organ. 
Protestant and other candidates are admitted as the supply of Catholic 
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students permits, the qualifications required not including music and the 
organ. i 

The usual subjects of the course are religious instruction, including 
Biblical history and’ the liturgy, as well as the duties of chorister and 
sexton; pedagogy, and the School Constitution so far as it relates to in- 
struction, discipline, and the teacher’s duties; grammar, in its widest 
sense, including especially the German language; arithmetic; ornamen- 
tal penmanship and drawing; geometry ; vocal music and organ-playing ; 
and agriculture. The study of natural history, physics, technology, ge- 
ography, history, and the like, is limited to essentials, and throughout 
the course the wants of the common school are kept in view and the in- 
struction simplified as much as possible. In the Vienna school the course 
includes methods of deaf, dumb, and blind instruction and visits to insti- 
tutions for the care of young children. The course continues two years, 
the first being devoted chiefly to the study of the common school 
branches; in Lombardy and Venice there is still a six-months’ course 
for trivial and a year’s course for high school teachers. Candidates who 
pass successfully the final examination are graded -as under-teachers, 
trivial teachers, or high school teachers, and of these the lower grades 
may be admitted to a second examination after a year’s service in 
teaching. 

When the supply of fully. trained isndeen is insufficient for the de- 
mand, under-teachers’ certificates may be given to the better scholars at 
the end of the first year, with the privilege of examination for a full 
certificate after a year’s service if at that time twenty years of age. A 
year’s course for trivial and under-teachers may also be given at the 
high schools, with special attention to practical instruction, and for the 
remote mountain districts of the Tyrol private training is often given to 
under-teachers by competent teachers and catechists. Candidates who 
have attended no normal course but have pursued the required studies, 
and had the necessary practical experience, may be admitted to a private 
examination at the teachers’ seminary of a normal high school. 

30. Training of Female and Burgher School Teachers.—In Styria, 
Carniola, Moravia, and Silesia the female schools are all in the hands of 
the female religious orders; in Dalmatia and the kingdom of Lombardy 
and Venice no normal training is required; in the other provinces there 
are fifteen female schools where normal teaching is permitted by the 
State Department. The organization of these departments and of the 
course of instruction is in most respects the same as in the teachers’ 
seminaries: Music and agriculture are replaced in the course by such 
feminine occupations as are most practically useful, and those who grad- 
uate as under-teachers can usually be readmitted to an examination only 
after three years of service. Candidates for the novitiate in such con- 
vents and religious orders as are engaged in instruction must have passed 
through a course of normal training, during their novitiate their prepara- 
tion for teaching is kept in view, and their capacity and fitness for the 
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occupation are tested by a final examination. The Royal Institutes at 
Vienna and Herrnals for the daughters of civil and army officers depend- 
ent upon the Government, are chiefly for the training of teachers and 
their certificates are equally valid with those of the normal schools. 

A course of training for burgher school teachers is given at the fully 
organized real schools, continuing two years. Candidates must be sev- 
enteen years of age and possess the certificates or qualifications of gradu- 
ates of a three-class real school and of a normal school, except such as 
are unusually proficient in chemistry or drawing. The pupils are di- 
vided into three groups—of language, history, geography, and natural 
history ; of mathematics, drawing, and physics; and of natural history, 
physics, chemistry, and arithmetic—with occasional modifications. Each 
group is placed under the special care of a teacher of the real school, who 
sees that the plan of study is adhered to, arranges the written exercises, 
criticises the papers, and holds weekly interviews with the candidates. 
The examination is both oral and written, and always concludes with a 
written essay. To obtain a certificate the candidate must pass success- 
fully in all the branches of a group. 

81. Book Publishing House.—The Government Publishing House has 
exclusive charge of the printing and publication of all the school-books 
and material of instruction that are prescribed for the Austrian schools. 
The supply, however, of the Littorale is still effected through a publish- 
ing house at Trieste, and that of the Ruthenic schools to some extent by 
the Stauropigian Institute at Lemberg, which is connected with the 
Greek-Catholic Church and was founded as a religious order in 1453. 
The-establishment is self-supporting and pays a surplus (92,379 fi. in 
1863) into the several provincial school funds in proportion to the value 
of the supplies furnished to each province, which surplus arises from the 
impossibility of fixing the prices accurately in accordance with the cost 
of production and distribution. Sales are effected through the book- 
sellers or private licensed agents, to whom a commission of from ten to 
thirty per cent. is allowed, and who can not vary from the prices im- 
printed on each book. By the catalogue of May, 1864, there are now 
published twelve religious books, twenty-one primers and reading-books, 
four grammars, five arithmetics, a collection of copy-sheets, twenty-five 
manuals, and nineteen other publications, in the German language. Of 
a similar character there are thirty-eight volumes in Czechish, thirty Po- 
lish, nine Ruthenic, thirty-six Slovenic, thirty-three Croat, thirty Servian, 
forty-two Italian, thirty-six Romaic, twenty-seven Magyar, and three He- 
brew. The total number of volumes published in 1863 was 1,310,870. 
The number in 1847 was but 482,908 in ten different languages. 

This method of publication facilitates the supply of books gratuitously, 
either by way of gift or loan, to the children of poor parents. The books 
for the fourth class of the high school, for the burgher schools, and for 
adult instruction, as well as the larger catechism, are not thus supplied. 
The value of the books distributed gratuitously in 1865 amounted to 
89,084 fl. 
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3. Results and Defects. 

The history of the schools of Austria during the last fifteen years shows 
conclusively that the system of public instruction is undergoing a process 
of rapidly advancing improvement, that the population of even the most 
backward provinces are awake to participation in it, are jealous for its 

* promotion, and are making great sacrifices for the better education of 
their children. It is also evident that there are still points which need 
the reformer’s hand, or where in practice the results have differed from 
the expectations of the legislator. The following table shows the statis- 
tics of the schools for the year 1861 :— 
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One of the most*prominent deficiencies shown by the above table is in 
the number of schools in several of the provinces, and in the defective 
organization of many that exist. Even in the provinces best supplied 
with regularly organized schools, the number of those fully organized 
(high schools) is small in proportion to the number of trivial schools; 
and the same is true of the number of female schools, which, however, is 
largely affected by the force of ancient custom, as is shown by the Italian 
provinces. Another prominent defect is the deficiency of teachers, 
whether as compared with the number of schools or of scholars. In some 
provinces it would appear that the trivial schools must be almost without 
exception under single teachers, while the number of school children to 
each teacher exceeds 100 in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and the Littorale, 
120 in Lombardy and Venice, 150 in Carniola and Galicia, and rises to 
830 in Bukowina. Hence arises such an overcrowding of classes as must 
cripple the efficiency of the most efficient teacher even of a high school, 
and much more in the trivial school where the single teacher has often 
to instruct 200 or more pupils of different ages and in different classes. 
To this is also due much of the half-day instruction in the country, which 
must necessarily be very imperfect and unsatisfactory in its results. 

This deficiency of teachers is in part due to the inadequacy of many 
of the salaries. Though in Upper Austria many country under-teachers 
receive as much as 200 fi. besides their board, and in Bohemia the income 
of village teachers rises to 400 fl. and upward, yet even in the best condi- 
tioned provinces there are those who receive less than 100 fi., while in 
Carinthia the average salary does not exceed 180 fl., in Galicia the teacher 
seldom has over 100 fi., and in Styria the highest salary of an under- 
teacher scarcely amounts to 50 fl., which is, indeed, in addition to lodging 
and board, but not an inconsiderable portion of the salaries is gained by 
services as chorister and sexton, and in many places the collection of the 
tuition fees and payments in kind is still left to the teachers, which gives 
rise to troubles and difficulties of every kind. In most of the cities, even, 
the established salaries are generally too small, while promotion to the 
higher grades is slow and beset often with almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. The want of the right of pension, too, in the case of so many teachers 
has a depressing influence and makes even the better salaries appear unsat- 
isfactory. The pension societies afford much aid, but the necessity of 
contributing to them adds not a little to the inconveniences under which 
they labor. Time will be required for the removal of these evils, which 
in the small communities will be delayed by poverty and indifference, in 
the larger by the recent extraordinary increase in the demands upon their 
resources. The gradual improvement of the communities and their firmer 
establishment in their newly established relations will go far to effect a 
reform. 

The school attendance of children above and below the school age is 
not shown by past statistics. This as well as other important facts will 
be determined by the school census of 1865, which is intended to give in 
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minute detail the condition of every school in the Empire. The proportion 
of attendance, as shown by present statistics, varies very greatly in the 
several provinces, being in the Tyrol somewhat above the full number of 
children between the school ages, and very nearly full in Upper and 
Lower Austria, Salzburg, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and the more Ger- 
man portion of the Frontier. In Styria and Carinthia it is less complete; 
in Carniola, the Littorale, and Venice, it is less than half; and in Galicia, 
Dalmatia, and Bukowina averages not more than one-sixth. The attend- 
ance of girls is generally less than that of boys, the difference being most 
marked in the Italian provinces, where the girls of all classes as a rule 
receive their education in private schools. Like differences are observa- 
ble in each province, the result of differences in the physical characteris- 
tics of its territory, the density and occupations of its population, but far 
more of difference of nationality, the German element taking the lead. 
In Dalmatia the contrast is striking between the Italian districts of the 
coast and islands and the Slavonic interior. The irregularity of attend- 
ance, again, is in many cases very great, especially in the country, where 
in some districts winter with its storms, and in others summer with its 
field labors, thins the school-room. And in spite of all the care that is 
taken to prevent it, it is even worse with the children of factory opera- 
tives, who are often detained from school the whole year through. These 
evils may be diminished, though not entirely removed, by more decided 
action on the part of the district authorities. 

As respects the character of the schools, it is very desirable that the 
number of classes should be increased, for as at present organized with 
but three or, at the most, four classes, such children as are not transfer- 
red to more advanced schools, must before the close of their six years’ 
attendance have repeated the course of at least two of the classes. While 
this also crowds the studies within the classes and enforces an advance 
to which the less talented scholars can not attain, there is each year un 
increasing number of review scholars, to the great injury of the scholars 
themselves. A more extended gradation would permit a more thorough 
mastery and an extension of the present course of study; etymology, 
orthography, and syntax could be made more than matters of mere rote 
and rule, as is now too often the case, and arithmetic could be treated 
more in its applications to practice and more time be given to drill in its 
fundamental branches. An extension of the instruction in the direction 
of the real branches is especially indispensable. As the studies of the 
common school are with most of the pupils the limit of the instruction 
which they receive, the cursory knowledge which they there gain of 
geography, history, and the natural sciences is not sufficient for the 
proper general development of the minds of the pupils, and though the 
fourth class of the high school goes so far as to prepare for the gymna- 
sium and real school, yet in the least advanced provinces it is usually at- 
tended only by those who intend to enter those institutions. Stronger 
efforts should also be made for the instruction of girls in feminine 
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employments. In the Tyrol, indegd, the condition of whose schools is in 
many respects so favorable, there are teachers for the purpose connected 
with two-thirds of the regular schools, and in the larger towns of other 
provinces much of the private instruction is directed to this object, but 
less attention generally is given to it and there are large extents of coun- 
try where it is entirely wanting. 

Adult instruction is still very defective and the attendance upon it is 
less general and much less regular than upgn the usual day schools. 
This irregularity is not the fault alone of the parents and employers; too 
frequently the instruction, which more than any other needs maturity of 
judgment and experience, is thrown upon the younger and less interested 
teachers, through whose negligence and imperfect methods of teaching 
these schools have fallen into too general disrepute. The number of 
schools must be increased, more time must be given to them, and there 
must be a more uniform and complete system of organization of the sys- 
tem of instruction, which must be more than a mere review of past stud- 
ies, before they will fulfill as they ought the duty of supplementing the 
instruction of the common schools—if the extension of obligatory attend- 
ance upon the common schools to the end of the fourteenth year and the 
organization of every such school in eight classes be not preferable. The 
extent to which a common education prevails among the lower classes 
may be judged, in some measure, from the number of military recruits 
in the several provinces who are found unable to write, and also from the 
criminal statistics, which show the number of criminals unable to read. 
The results are nearly the same, showing that of recruits and criminals 
of the German provinces of Austria, Tyrol, and Salzburg three-fourths, 
or more, are able to read and write. In Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
the proportion is somewhat less; in the southern provinces of Styria, 
Carinthia, Lombardy and Venice, the Littorale, and Carniola it dimin 
ishes to one-half and one-fourth, while in Dalmatia, Galicia, and Buko- 
wina it is one-twentieth, o1 even less. 

The burgher school, looked upon as a continuation of the common 
school, may be considered a failure. They have become, as the popular 
voice styles them, subordinate real schools, fitting pupils for the higher 
real school and indirectly for technical studies, and are rarely attended 
by any but such as intend to pursue an academical course. A satisfac- 
tory training for the mass of youth not intending such a course can be 
gained only by making provision for it in the common school itself—by 
reorganizing a number of the high schools, broadening the course of in- 
struction, and including such special branches as the peculiar wants of 
any section may require. Similar schools would finally be needed and 
be established in all the larger villages. But the existing burgher schools 
are for boys alone; the establishment of higher female schools has been 
left wholly to private enterprise, and even in many of the larger cities 
those that belong to the more cultivated ranks must send their daughters 
to a distance, if they would secure their education beyond the most 
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necessary elements. There is, therefore, need of a grade of public female 
schools corresponding to the burgher schools. 

Another netessity of the greatest importance is the reorganization of 
the normal schools. The number of pupils has, indeed, increased con- 
siderably of late years, and fewer exemptions from the required course 
are permitted, but the course should be more extended, and to effect this 
the seminary should no longer be attached to a high school, but be an 
entirely distinct institutiop, under its own competent teachers, with a 
course of three or four years, and with suitable provision for the aid of 
poor candidates. Such a seminary could be properly established and 
sustained only by the action of a provincial government, or better still by 
the codperation of several provinces of closely allied educational interests. 
The only organized teachers’ societies are the ‘“ Volkschule” and the 
“Lehrerverein,” both at Vienna. The number of school journals now 
published in different parts of the Empire is seven, in several different 
languages, and as many school calendars and annuals. 

With a higher cultivation and intelligence among the body of teachers, 
the prescriptive system of text-books will doubtless give place toa greater 
degree of license in their selection. Such license of selection from books 
duly approved would allow more regard than can now be paid to provin- 
cial and even local wants, especially in the use of reading books, and 
would not necessarily affect the continuance of the present publishing 
system. While the German and Italian books might probably be pro 
duced as cheaply and well by other agencies, the same is not the case 
with those in other languages, nor can any method be devised more fa- 
vorable to the communities for the gratuitous supply of books to the 
children of the poor. 

One question yet remains, which does not yield in importance to any other 
—that of the separation of the schools from the influence of the Church. 
Upon this subject parties are widely divided and stubbornly opposed to 
each other, and no attempt at compromise or at the establishment of a just 
mean between the opposing extremes meets with favor from either side. 
Yet it is probable that in the reorganization of the method of school ad- 
ministration, without destroying the confessional character of the public 
school nor the participation of the pastor in the education of the children, 
a larger share in the immediate management of the school will be given 
to the community and any possible overstepping of its authority be met 
by the restraining power of the province or State. In the more general 
superintendence of the schools, the ecclesiastical authorities will in some 
suitable manner codperate with those of the province and of the Empire, 
while in all its grades a more prominent position will be given to tried 
and experienced teachers. Certainly, there is nothing either in the Con- 
cordat, with respect to the Catholic schools, nor in the Protestant Patent, 
with respect to the evangelical schools, to prevent such a thorough and 
effectual reorganization of the system of administration. 

















XIV. EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
KENTUCKY. 





PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


As EARLY as 1821, there prevailed in Kentucky a strong feeling in 
favor of popular education. Provision was made for a public school 
fund, and a Board of Commissioners Was appointed by the Legisla- 
ture to collect information and to prepare and report a system of 
common schools. These Commissioners, (Messrs. W. T. Barry, 
David R. Murray, J. R. Witherspoon, and John Pope,) made a Re- 
port in the following year, embodying the opinions of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, John Adams, James Madison, William Johnson, H. W. De- 
saussure and Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina, and William 

Duane of Philadelphia, and constituting one of the most valuable 
" documents upon common school education that had at that time 
appeared.* Nothing, however, was done to carry out their sugges- 
tions, and the general interest in a measure subsided. 

The earliest instance of association for mutual improvement is 
believed to have been the “ Mechanics’ Institute,” formed at Lexing- 
ton, in June, 1829, by whose efforts a library was commenced, a 
course of public lecturers secured, and an “ Apprentices’ School ” es- 
tablished for the instruction of young mechanics. The subject of 
common schools was again taken up by the Legislature of 1829 
and 1830. Rev. Alva Wood and Rev. Benjamin O. Peers were ap- 
pointed to report any information upon the subject of common 
schools that would aid the Legislature in selecting and adopting the 
best system for the State, and the able communication of tle latter 
gentleman, containing the results of his investigations into the most 
prominent school systems in the Union, accompanied tlie report for 
1830 of the House Committee on Education, of which: Charles S, 
Morehead was Chairman. But no action of importance followed. 

In 1831, the “ Western College of Teachers” at Cincinnati was 
organized, and to the influence of its annual meetings is probably 
due the first educational convention in Kentucky, which met at 
Lexington on the 6th of November, 1833. The number of dele- 





* The Report was written by Amos Kendall, then a teacher in Frankfort. 4. 3. 
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gates in attendance was 149, from twenty counties. . Rev. B. O. 
Peers was appointed President; Dr. R. Ferguson and Col. J. Gar- 
rard, Vice Presidents; and W. Tannehill, Secretary. Addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Daniel Drake of Cincinnati, on the “ Hduca- 
‘tion of Males and Females ;” by Rev. Dr. Beecher, Rev. Mr. Kirk, 
of Albany, and Rev. Mr. Bullard, of Cincinnati. An address was 
also given by Dr. Charles Caldwell upon “ Physical Education,” 
which was afterwards republished in Edinburgh and was widely cir- 
" eulated. Arrangements were made fora State Convention to be 
held at Frankfort on the 6th of January following, for the organiza- 
tion of a “ State Common School Education Society.” The records 
of the subsequent meetings were not fully published, but it appears 
that the Society was duly organized at Frankfort, that it held a sec- 
ond meeting in August of the same year, and a third in November. 
Lectures were delivered at the latter meeting by J. L. Van Doren, 
on the “ Moral Character and Influence of Teachers ;” by Rev. Prof. 
S. V. Marshall, on the “ Study of the Ancient Languages ;” by Prof. 
Iucho, on the “ Jnfluence of Music on Education ;” by Rev. R. Da- 
vidson, on “ Moral Philosophy in Common Schools ;” by Prof. 
Dudley, on “ Physiology ;” and by Prof. C. Caldwell, on “ Moral 
Education.” It followed the Western College of Teachers in recom- 
mending measures for promoting the universal education of the 
white population of the State, and in appointing a Board of Exain- 
iners, who were authorized to give certificates of qualifications in 
scholarship, in the name of the Society. It was resolved to es- 
tablish a State Education Library at Lexington ; the formation of 
Agricultural and Education Lyceums was recommended ; and a ¢om- 
mittee was appointed to memorialize the Legislature in behalf of 
immediate measures for promoting common school education, and 
for the establishment of a Normal School. It is uncertain whether 
any subsequent meetings were held, and no important changes were 
made in the school system by the Legislature, until 1838, when the 
Board of Education aud office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion were established. 

The first Society composed strictly of ‘teachers was the “ Lezing- 
ton Teachers’ Association,” formed in May, 1842. The Western 
College of Teachers held its annual meetings at Louisyjlle in 1842, 
43, and ’44. Much discussion was had upon the school laws of 
Kentucky, and especially upon the project of making the Teacher 
respectable by legislating Teaching into a profession.. A call was 
issued for a State Educational Convention at Frankfort on the 9th 
of January, 1843, but no report is found of its proceedings. 
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In pursuance of a call issued by Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, 
State Superintendent, a general convention of the friends of Edu- 
cation in Kentucky was held in Frankfort, Nov. 12th, 1851,—Hon. 
J. R. Underwood, Chairman, and Rev. J. H. Heywood, Secretary. 
At the suggestion of the Superintendent, resolutions were discussed 
and adopted in relation to various subjects connected with common 
schools, such as the duration of schools, the course and order of 
studies, text-books, construction and arrangement of school-houses, 
the training of teachers at a Normal School or otherwise, County 
Associations, &c. Committees were appointed to examine and rec- 
ommend aseries of text-books, and a second meeting was appointed 
to be held at Louisville, August 25th, 1852. We have no record 
of any further action. 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS. 

Late in the autumn of 1857, a call was made by the teachers of 
Louisville, through the personal influence of a gentleman who had 
devoted both time and means to the cause, for a Convention of 
Teachers at that city for the formation of a permanent association. 
The Convention met on the 28th of December and was very largely 
attended, a lecture was delivered by Rev. C. N. Mattoon, and ad- 
dresses by other individuals, and the discussions were warm and an- 
imated. On the 30th Dec., the Kentucky Association or TEAcu- 
ERS was formed with the following officers:—Prof. E. A. Grant, 
Pres. ; Profs. N. M. Crawford, J. S. Fall, W. H. Mitchell, C. N. 
Winston, W. H. Harney, Dr. S. Prettyman, Dr. William Waller, 
Dr.«H. Moore, Pres. J. A. Williams, and G. E. Roberts, Vice Pres. ; 
E. A. Holyoke, Sec. ; and J. T. Clark, Treas. Various committees 
were appointed to report at the next meeting. . 

The second meeting of the Association was held at Lexington, 
July 6th, 1858, and an annual meeting at Louisville, during the 
Christmas holidays. A prominent subject before these meetings 
was the publication of a weekly family paper, not to be exclusively 
confined to the educational interest, which was commenced in Feb- 
ruary, 1859, under the editorship of E. A. Holyoke, of Louisville, 
and the title of the “ Kentucky Family Journal.” At the meeting 
at Louisville, discussions were also held upon what should be con- 
sidered the essential qualifications of a teacher for his admission to 
the charge of a school, the question of the necessity of the study 
of foreign and ancient languages to a thorough knowledge of the 
English, and upon the best mode of moral training in school. An 
address was delivered by Pres. J. A. Williams, and the former pres 
ident and secretary were reélected. 
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In March, 1856, the “ Louisville Teachers’ Institute” was formed, 
which soon embraced the greater part of the teachers of the public 
schools as well as some private teachers. 

The fourth convention (semi-annual) met at Harrodsburg, 23d 
August, 1859. Addresses were delivered by Prof. W. N. Hailman, 
on “ Object Teaching,” and by Prof. J. B. Dodd, on the “ Nature 
of Arithmetical Science.” The subject of the use of the Bible as 
a text-book in schools, excited a warm discussion. When and how 
books shall be used in the education of the young, and the propor- 
tion of the day and of the’ year that pupils should be confined to 
study, as also the affairs of the Journal, were made subjects of de- 
bate. It was resolved to discontinue the weekly paper and to com- 
mence the publication of the “ Educational Monthly,” the first 
number of which was issued in November, 1859,—E. A. Holyoke, 
resident editor. A committee, consisting of Pres. L. W. Green, 
Pres. Robert Milligan, and Pres. J. A. Williams, was appointed to 
memorialize the Legislature in behalf of a Normal School. 

The third Annual Meeting was held at Paris, Dec. 27th, 1859. 
Addresses were delivered by Pres. Milligan, Prof. W. N. Hailman, 
and Noble Butler, and discussions were held upon the expediency 
of public examinations in high schools and academies, the best 
methods of teaching history and composition in schools, and the 
relation of parent and pupil to the teacher. Action was also taken 
in promotion of the formation of County Associations. E. A. 
Grant and E. A. Holyoke were reélected as president and secretary. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Association in August, 1860, was 
ueld at the Mammoth Cave, at which addresses were delivered by 
Prof. Parsons, on the “ Uses and Abuses of Intellect ;” by Prof. 
Wilson, off “ Language ;” and by Dr. Hamilton, of Tennessee, on 
“ Introducing Industrial Departments into the Female Schools of the 
South.” The amount of mental discipline afforded by the study 
of the usual common school course, and the present system of col- 
lege discipline were made the subjects of protracted dissussion. 
The publication of the “Monthly” was discontinued during the 
year, and the subsequent meetings of the Association were inter- 
rupted by the events of the Rebellion. An attempt was made to 
resuscitate it in 1864, but unsuccessfully. Under the auspices of 
the State Board of Education a new organization was effected in 
1865, but of the plan or proceedings of the meeting we have seen 
no account. 





TENNESSEE. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Ay earliest State Educational Society in Tennessee, styled the 
“Literary Institute and Association of Professional Teachers,” was or- 
ganized at Nashville, Nov. 4th, 1837. Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D., 
was President, and Rev. G. Weller, D. D., was Corresponding Sec- 
retary. A meeting was held on the 27th and 28th of December 
following, at which addresses were given by Rev. Dr. Weller, on 
the “ Advantages, to Teachers, of Organization ;” and by Rev. 
Henty Moore, on the “ Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Teachers.” 
Arrangements were also made for a meeting to be held in October, 
1838, bpt nothing is found of its proceedings. The origin of this 
Society may perhaps be traced te the “ State Lyceum” which was 
organized through the personal influence of Josiah Holbrook, at 
Nashville, in December, 1831. The first officers were :—Rev. P. 
Lindsley, D. D., Pres. Robert Anderson, R. C. Dunlap, W. G. 
Hunt, L. D. Ring, J. Haskell, and W. Stoddard, Vice-Pres. J. 
Thompson and G. Weller, Sec. There were also nine Curators. 
Much more was expected from this Lyceum than it effected. “It is 
ultimately destined to be a central rallying point for the local lyce- 
ums and liferary institutions of the State. Its immediate tendency, 
it is hoped, will be to diffuse a spirit of activity and liberality in 
the cause of popular education, and to promote the erection of 
schools and lyceums in every part of the State.” It was probably 
not without its good results, though nothing more is heard of it. 

The first suggestion of an Educational Convention in the State of 
Tennessee appeared in the columns of the “South-western Journa. 
of Education,” in March, 1849. This journal was then under the 
charge of Prof. Samuel A. Jewett, and was a continuation of “The 
Radix,” which had been published during the previous year at 
Richmond, Va. Mr. S..S. Randall was associated with Mr. Jewett 
as corresponding editor of the “Journal.” A call was accordingiy 
issued and a convention met at Knoxville on the 9th of April, 1849, 
for the purpose of organizing a society. Hon. W. B. Reese was 
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appointed Chairman, and Prof. A. M. Lea, Secretary. A constitu- 
tion was adopted, in which the object of the Association was stated 
to be “to advance the interests of education in East Tennessee, by 
improving the common school system, through legislative action and 
otherwise, by encouraging young men to qualify themselves suitably 
for the profession of teaching, and by awakening a more general in- 
terest upon the subject of education by means of popular lectures 
and the adoption of such other active measures as may from time to 
time be deemed expedient.” The following officers were elected :— 
Hon. W. B. Reese, President. R. S. Hynds, 8. W. J. Lucky, T. 
N. Van Dyke, Rev. W. D. Carnes, and D. R. McAnally, Vice-Pres- 
idents. S.A. Jewett and Rev. T. Macintire, Secretaries. Prot. A. 
M. Lea, Treasdrer. Adjourned meetings were held on the 28th of 
April and 9th of June, in the same year, at which very little of im- 
portance was done, and no farther record of the history of the So 
ciety appears. 

After the war of the Rebellion, Tennessee was the first State in 
which any general movement was made in behalf of education... On 
the 21st of July, 1865, in response to a previous call through the 
press, an Educational Convention met at Knoxville, in the chapel 
of the Female Institute. Rev. Mr. Humes was elected President; 
Col. 8. R. Rodgers, Vice-President; and J. F. Spence, Secretary ; 
besides whom some forty others were present. The Tennessee 
Srare Teacuers’ Association was immediately organized by the 
adoption of a constitution and the election of the following offi- 
cers :—Rev. Thomas W. Humes, Pres. Col. M. C. Wilcox, Vice- 
Pres. Prof. John F. Spence, Rec. Sec. Chancellor J. B. Linds- 
ley, Cor. Sec. Dr. R. L. Standford, 7reas. Dr. J. B. Lindsley, 
Col. M. C. Wilcox, and A. A. Gee, Zz. Com. Membership in the 
Association was made open to “any teacher or active friend of 
education loyal to the Government of the United States.” The 
following resolutions were adopted :— 


That we will do all in our power as teachers and friends of true progress to 
make education free to every child in the State. 

That we urge upon the Legislature of the State the establishment (at as early 
a day as practicable) of Teacher's Seminaries or Normal Schools, for the more 
thorough training of professional teachers for the schools of the State. 

That we hail with pleasure the establishment of schools among the freed 
people, as the safest and shortest way not only to enable them to take care of 
themselves, but to fit them for the exercise of the functions of citizens. 


Messrs. Dr. J. B. Lindsley, Rev. R. P. Wells, and Hon. S. R. 
Rodgers were appointed to prepare an address on the subject of 
popular education, the formation of County and District Teachers’ 
Associations was recommended, and the Association adjourned to 
meet at Nashville on the 12th of Oct., 1865. 





GEORGIA. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue earliest State Teachers’ Association organized in the United 
States was formed at Milledgeville, Georgia, January 20th, 1831, 
under the title of “ The Teachers’ Society and Board of Education 
of the State of Georgia.” It was strictly a Teachers’ Association, its 
membership, other than honorary, being restricted to that profes- 
sion, and its object “to promote the diffusion of knowledge espe- 
cially among teachers, to promote harmony and coéperation in their 
efforts, and uniformity in their modes of teaching.” Nineteen 
teachers were present at its formation, and Rev. C. P. Beman, prin- 
cipal of a female seminary at Mt. Zion, at that time one of the most 
flourishing in the country, was the first President. Meetings were 
afterwards held at Milledgeville, Athens, Savannah, and Mt. Zion. 
The Manual Labor system was then attracting much attention, sev- 
eral institutions had been established in Georgia upon that basis, 
and the subject was a prominent one in the discussions of the Soci- 
ety. Female education was also a frequent subject of debate. 

The third Annual Meeting of this Society, at Savannah, in De- 
cember, 1833, was of more than usual interest. Mr. Josiah Hol- 
brook, of Boston, and Mr. Huntoon, of Maine, were present and the 
claims of the Lyceumssystem were presented and received .especial 
attention. Reports were received upongthe condition of schools in 
various parts of the State, which show that the same spirit of edu- 
cational revival was then for a time awakened in Georgia which in 
other States led to more marked and permanent results. Says a 
journal of that date:—“ Though the condition of common schools 
is deplorable and the apathy of parents and trustees, in relation to 
education, is much to be lamented, a better state of things may 
shortly be expected. The community are becoming awake to the 
cause generally through the State. The spirit of improvement is 
abroad. Schools of a high order are springing up. Many female 
seminaries have recently been established. County classical schools 
are improving in their character. More enlightened views of in- 
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struction are pervading the community. Efficient teachers are 
more in demand and more liberally patronized than formerly, and 
the cause of education is rapidly on the advance.” The annual 
meeting of the Society appointed for Dec., 1834, was, however, a 
failure and the first “Teachers’ Society ” thus became extinct. 

The formation of the Srare Teacuers’ Association, in 1853, 
may be traced to the establishment of the “ Southern School Jour- 
nal,” the publication of which was commenced at Columbus, in 
January of that year, under the editorship of Thomas F. Scott. 
Through its influence, County Associations were soon formed; in 
Muscogee county, in February, 1853; in Talbot county, in May; 
also in Harris and other counties. A State Convention was after- 
wards called to meet at Griffin, Aug. 10th, 1853, when a State As- 
sociation was organized, and the following officers elected :—Rev. 
Thomas B. Slade, (an active member of the first Society,) President. 
Rev. F. R. Goulding, Bernard Mallon, Rev. L. L. Wittich, and Rev. 
J. W. Reid, Vice-Presidents. Rev. O. L. Smith and W. D. Wil- 
liams, Secretaries. H.E. Morrow, Treasurer. Rev. E. H. Myers, 
J. Darby, Rev. C. P. B. Martin, J. E. Willet, and L. La Taste, Zr- 
ecutive Committee. Addresses were delivered by Rev. T. F. Scott, 
J. Darby, and others, on Common School Education, arrangements 
were made for a series of lettures and reports at the next meeting, 
and the “ Southern Journal” was adopted as the organ of the Asso- 
ciation. The whole number of teachers in attendance at this meet- 
ing was thirty-one. An adjourned meeting was held at Milledge- 
ville, Nov. 30th, 1853. Its time was chiefly occupied in consulta- 
tion upon the steps that ought to be'taken by the Legislature to- 
wards commencing the work of general education in the State—but 
no report of the proceedings was published. The “School Journal” 
commenced its second volume, with Rev. E, H.' Myers as editor, 
but was discontinued befoyg the close of the year. The second An- 
nual Meeting of the Association was appointed to be held at Madi- 
son in August, 1854, but no record is found of it or of any subse- 
quent meeting. The whole educational energy of the State seems 
to have been exhausted in the first year’s effort. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue earliest Educational Society in the State of North Carolina 
was the “ Vorih Carolina Institute of Education,” formed in Janu- 
ary, 1831, and probably a result of the efforts of J. Caldwell, Presi- 
dent of the State University, to arouse public attention to the sub- 
ject of education.* A second Annual Meeting was held on the 20th 
of January, 1832, at which lectures were delivered (afterwards pub- 
lished) by Alfred Moore, H. S. Ellenwood, and Prof. William 
Hooper, on the imperfections of the primary schools, the remedies, 
&c. No subsequent meetings are mentioned. 

For the twenty years that followed and until the calling of the 
State Convention in 1856, there seems to have been no organized 
united effort whatever in behalf of education. The prime mover in 
the formation of the State Association was Hon. C. H. Wiley, who, 
after his appointment in 1853 as Superintendent of Common Schools, 
had devoted himself most energetically and zealously to his duties, 
using every means at his command to arouse the people to a sense 
of the lamentable condition of their schools, and to, a willingness to 
attempt their improvement. For the benefit of teachers and to 
bring them together into associations for mutual improvement, as 
well as to bind them together into bodies that they might present 
more tangible objects for the exertions of the friends of education 
in their behalf, he had strongly and repeatedly urged upon the Leg- 
islature to authorize and aid from the School Fund the formation 
of what he styled “ Teachers’ Library Associations.” Failing in this, 
with a like object and in order to secure a general convention of the 
classical and common school teachers of the State, a district con- 
vention of teachers and friends of education was called to meet at 
Goldsboro to consult upon the best means of effecting it. This 
convention met May 7th, 1856—William K. Lane, Esq., presiding. 
Addresses were delivered by Hon. C. H. Wiley, Rev. Z. Graves, 





* Letters on Popular Education, addressed to the People of North Carolina, (signed Cleveland,) 
in Raleigh Gazette, 1830. Pamphlet, 1832 
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and Rev. W. Closs, upon the objects of the meeting, committees 
were appointed, and arrangements made to secure a full convention 
from all parts of the State. 

This first State Educational Convention met at Salisbury, Oct. 
21st to 24th, 1856. One hundred and twenty-five delegates were 
present, representing thirty different counties. Dr. J. T. Wheat, 
of Chapel Hill, was appointed President; E. W. Ogburn, Vice- 
President; R. H. Brown and C. C. Cole, Secretaries. A permanent 
Society was formed, to be called the Epucationat AssocraTion oF 
Nortn Carouina, and an Executive Committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. C. H. Wiley, W. N. H. Smith, J. H. Foote, 
E. W. Ogburn, and J. T. Wheat. The adoption of a constitution 
and election of regular officers were deferred to the next Annual 
Meeting. An address was delivered by C. H. Wiley, on the “ Best 
Method of Increasing the Number and Efficiency of Teachers.” Es- 
says were read by Dr. Waddell, on the “ Best Means of Uniting 
Teachers in Systematic Effort ;” by E. W. Caruthers, on “ School 
Architecture ;” by Pres. B. Craven and C. H. Wiley, on “ Commu- 
nicating Instruction ;” by B, Sumner, in behalf of a “ State Mili- 
tary Academy ;” and by D. 8. Richardson and Rev. W. .L. Van 
Eaton, on “ School Government.” Discussions were held on the 
question of the expediency of a legislative requirement that all com- 
mon school teachers should be competent to teach reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, and grammar; on the necessity of 
a State Military Academy; and on other subjects relating to the 
general interests of education and common schools. A committee 
was also appointed to petition the Legislature for the establishment 
of a Normal School. 

First Annvat Meetine.—At Warrenton, June 30th to July 2d, 
1857. One hundred and forty-three members, from thirty-one 
counties, were present on the first day of the session. A constitu- 
tion was adopted, and the following officers elected :—Rev. A. Wil- 
ton, D. D., President. E. W. Ogburn, Prof. Charles Phillips, Wil- 
liam Robinson, W. K. Blake, Prof. Walters, and Prof. M. D. John- 
ston, Vice-Presidents. G. W, Brooks and W. H. Bass, Secretaries. 
Addresses were delivered by W. W. Holden, on the “ History of 
Common Schools in North Carolina ;” by Mr. Merrill, on “ Tezt- 
books,” and by others. In accordance with action taken at this 
meeting, the publication of the “ Worth Carolina Journal of Edu- 
cation” was commenced in January, 1858, and continued for two 
years, under the direction of the State Superintendent, C. H. Wiley, 
and a board of editors. The “North Carolina Common School 
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Journal” had previously been established by Mr. Wiley and pub- 
lished through the year 1856-7, 

Seconp AynuaL Meetine:—At Statesville, July 7th to 9th, 1858, 
All the regular officers were absent, though the general attendance 
was larger than at previous meetings. The following officers were 
elected :—Rev. Baxter.Clegg, Pres. Prof. J. M. Hubbard, Prof. R. 
Sterling, Rev. B. Craven, Dr. A. A. Scroggs, Rev. W. B. Jones, and 
W. H. Mayhew, Vice-Pres. C. C. Cole and J. D. Campbell, Sec. 
An address was delivered by Rev. J. Nott, D. D., on “ Education— 
Its Means, Progress, Defects, and Friends.” Essays were read by 
E. P. Tucke, on “ Normal Schools ;” and by Mrs. D. W. Jones, on 
the “ Necessity of Female Education.” Reports were received from 
various County Associations, and from Prof. Hubbell, on the condi- 
tion and prospects of the University. 

Turrp AnnvaL Meetinc.—At Newbern, June 14th to 17th, 1859. 
Addresses were delivered by Rev. B. Clegg, on the “ Duties of the 
Association ;” by Prof. F. M. Hubbard, on the “ Condition of Edu- 
cation and Literary Culture in the State ;” by Gov. Swain, on the 
“ War of the Regulation ;” and by Rev. W. H. Doherty. An es- 
say ‘was read from Mrs. D. W. Jones, on “ Female Schools.” Re- 
ports were presented by Prof. M. D. Johnsten, on “ Normal 
Schools ;” by Rév. J. H. Brent, on “ Mixed Schools ;” and by the 
Committee on Educational Statistics. A discussion was held upon 
“ Methods of Teaching and School Discipline.” The following offi- 
cers were elected:—W. W. Holden, Pres. J. P. Ross, C. W. 
Smythe, H. Norwood, D. S. Richardson, Rev. L. Branson, and Rev. 
N. McKay, Vice-Pres. J.D. Campbell and C. C. Cole, See. The 
attendance at this meeting was quite large, numbering two hundred 
and sixty members, from thirty-eight counties. 

A Fourth Annual Meeting was probably held in 1860, but the 
report of its proceedings has not been attainable. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Tue educational record of South Carolina shows but few traces 
of any associated efforts for the advancement. of popular education, 
although the principle of association has been applied to the estab- 
lishment of schools of various grades. In 1710 the Assembly in- 
corporated certain persons to receive the gifts and legacies made 
“for erecting a Free School in Charleston, for the instruction in 
grammar and other arts and sciences, and especially in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion ”—“ the teacher is to be of the relig- 
ion of the Church of England, competent to teach the Latin and 
Greek language, and to receive £100 out of the public treasury, for 
which he is to teach 12 scholars, and to be entitled to receive at 
the rate of £4 per annum for all others.” Provision is also made 
“for an usher to teach writing, arithmetic, accounts, surveying, 
navigation, and practical mathematics.” Other acts were passed 
from time to time establishing Free Schools—that is, endowed 
schools to teach the languages, and free or open, although not gra- 
tuitous, to certain persons in other parishes. In 1811 provision 
was made for the education of children in the country districts by 
an act “to establish Free Schools throughout the State.” By this 
act about 7,000 children were instructed gratuitously in private 
schools at an expense of about $40,000 a year. 

In 1833, Thomas S. Grimke, on the occasion of a visit from 
Josiah Holbrook to the State, prepared an elaborate paper on the 
Lyceum in its adaptation to every portion of South Carolina. His 
death undoubtedly arrested the movement before it became organ- 
ized and effective. ; 

In May, 1849, Mr. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, on the 
occasion of a visit to Charleston, on invitation, addressed the 
“Thursday Evening Club” on the distinctive features of a system 
of public schools for cities; and out of that evening’s conversation 
and subsequent discussion and correspondence grew up the system 
of Public Schools which existed in Charleston at the breaking out 
of the Secession War, 





MISSOURI. 





PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


Tue early “ revival” movement, so marked in many of the States 
by the formation of Societies, Lyceums, and other forms of mutual 
effort towards educational improvement, extended even into the 
State of Missouri, though it left no permanent results, and almost the 
only records that remain are the call of a State Educational Con- 
vention, to meet at St. Louis on the 15th of June, 1834, and the 
report of the organization of several local associations, of which 
those in Montgomery and Warren counties are especially mentioned. 

The first Teachers’ Association” was formed in 1848, in con- 
nection with the Public Schools of the city of St. Louis. Owing to 
the difficulty experienced in procuring suitable instructors for these 
schools, the Board of Directors, mainly through the influence of 
John H. Tice, one of their number, and against the bitter opposi- 
tion of some of the members and of the public, determined to send 
an agent to the East and there procure the requisite number of profes- 
sional teachers. This was done, and in August, 1848, fifteen new 
teachers were installed, who “immediately established friendly, cor- 
dial, and confidential relations with the other instructors; consulta- 
tions for mutual information and interchange of views took place; a 
Teachers’ Association was soon formed; and by its deliberations a 
system was elicited which will stand a comparison with the best 
system any where. To the formation of this Association must be 
assigned the most powerful impulse to the improvement of the 
schools, the starting point of the rapid progress they have since 
made, and the unequaled character for efficiency which they have 
now established.” In addition to the usual exercises of the Associ- 
ation, a “ Teachers’ Institute,” the first on the western bank of the 
Mississippi, was held by the St. Louis teachers during the last week 
of December, 1852. The publication of the “ Zeacher” was also 
commenced in January, 1853, under the editorship of J. H. Tice, 
Secretary of the City Board of Public Schools. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCTATION. 

The State Superintendent of Common Schools had, in his several 
Reports subsequent to 1850, recommended the holding of Teachers’ 
Institutes and their encouragement by the State. In 1855, several 
County Associations of this kind had been formed, some of which 
were very fully attended. The first State Convention of Teachers 
was held at St. Louis, May 22d and 23d, 1856, by more than one 
hundred delegates, and was organized by appointing Rev. W. T. 
Lucky, President; W. H. Hopson, Vice-President; and W. C. 
Willeox and J. H. Reed, Secretaries. The educational wants of 
the State were presented in the opening address by Rev. W. G. EI- 
iot. The subjects proposed for action were the organization of a 
State Teachers’ Association, and of Teachers’ Institutes, and the es- 
tablishment of a State Normal School, and of an Educational Jour- 
nal. The first was effected by the adoption of a constitution and 
the election of the following officers:—W. T. Lucky, . President. 
J. A. Gilfillan, E. 8. Mitchell, J. L. Tracy, M. Harmon, W. H. Hop- 
son, J. Baldwin, and J. H. Carlton, Vice-Presidents. W.C. Will- 
cox and E. May, Secretaries. The State organization was no sooner 
completed than committees were appointed to carry out the other 
measures. Addresses were delivered during the session by Hon. 
Horace Mann and Rev. Dr. Post. 

Seconp Anniversary.—At St. Louis, May 6th to 8th, 1857. 
The President, W. T. Lucky, delivered an address on the “ Origin 
and Objects of the Association.” Mr. C. 8. Pennell also gave an 
address on the “ Obligations of Teachers to themselves,’ and essays 
were read by W. C. Willcox, on “ Physical Education ;” by W. 
H. Lewis, on the “ Philosophy of Language ;” and by J. D. Low, 
on the “ Relative Duties of Teachers and Parents.” The reports of 
committees showed that nothing had been done since the previous 
meeting, beyond effecting a delay in the passage of a bill by the 
Legislature for establishing a Normal Department in connection 
with the State University, the support ef which was to be drawn 
from the Common School Fund, and which made no provision for 
the training of female teachers. A committee was appointed to 
memorialize the Legislature upon the subject. Mr. W. S. Baker 
was appointed State Agent, with a salary of $1,500, to codperate 
with the State Superintendent, to canvass the State, visit and confer 
with County Commissioners, hold Teachers’ Institutes, and employ 
all other available means to awaken an interest in education 
throughout the State. It was also determined to establish a 
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monthly journal; a publishing committee was appointed; and the 
“ Missouri Journal of Education” was accordingly commenced in, 
July, 1857, Ira Divoll acting as local editor. W. H. Lewis, of In- 
dependence, was elected President of the Association for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The publication of the Journal was continued but for a single 
number, when the want of sufficient encouragement compelled a 
transfer of the subscription list to the “Missouri Educator,” which 
was commenced in May, 1858, by T. J. Henderson. Financial 
difficulties also induced the State Agent to suspend his labors, after 
four months spent in different parts of the State. 


Tarrp Anniversary.—At Jefferson City, July 6th to 8th, 1858, 
The attendance was not large, embracing few common school teach- 
ers; colleges and private schools had the largest representation. 
Still thé exercises were of great general interest and value. Ad 
dresses were delivered. by Richard Edwards, on “ Normal Educa 
tion ;” by W. H. Lewis, on “ Primary Teaching ;” by T. J. Hen- 
dines, on “ Teaching as a Profession ;” and by J. W. Sutherland. 
Prof. Swallow submitted a report on “Agricultural Education,” 
which resulted in a memorial to the Legislature for the endowment 
of Agricultural Departments in the colleges of the State. J. L. 
Tracy read a report in favor of a State Normal School, which being 
warmly opposed by members who approved of Normal Departments 
in already established colleges, was finally adopted after a long dis- 
cussion. Discussions were also held on the subject of the “ Co- 
education of the Sexes ;” on “ Text-books ;” and on the “ Phonetic 
System.” The formation of Teachers’ Institutes, through the influ- 
ence of the State Superintendent and the Vice-Presidents of the As- 
sociation, was strongly urged. Prof. G. C. Swallow, of Columbia, 
was elected President. 

During the following year, Mr. J. L. Tracy acted as nominal 
agent of the Association, under the direction of the State Superin- 
tendent, and visited twenty different counties. Several County In- 
stitutes were organized and well attended. 


Fourtn Anniversary.—At St. Louis, July 6th and 7th, 1859. 
Addresses were delivered by Hon. Edward Bates, on “ Education 
in Missouri ;” by Chancellor J. G. Hoyt, on “ The Thinker in his 
Relations to the Community ;” and by Rev. C. A. Staples, on “Pro- 
Sessional Teaching.” Essays and discussions were had on “ School 
Government,” by C. F. Childs; on the “ Missouri Common School 
System,” by W. B. Starke; on “ Comparative Philology,” by W. 
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T. Harris; and on “ Private School Examinations,” by W. T. 
Lucky. Mr. C. S. Pennell, of St. Louis, was elected President. 

A Convention of the Teachérs of North-western Missouri was 
held at Liberty, August 31st, 1859. 

Frrta Awniversary,—At St. Louis, July 10th to 12th, 1860. 
Lectures were delivered by the President, C. S. Pennell, on “ Zn- 
glish Literature ;” by Capt. Hammersley, on “Physical Education ;” 
and by Rev. Dr. Wines, on “Universal Education as the Surest Road 
to Wealth.” Essays were read by J. A. Martling, on the “ Legal 
Powers of Teachers ;” by Mrs. Spencer Smith, on “ Progress ;” by 
C. F. Childs, on “ The Teacher a Student ;” and by Miss M. J. 
Cragin, on “ Success in Teaching.” The report of J. L. Tracy on 
a State Normal School gave rise to the most important discussion 
of the session. ‘Mr. Tracy also made report of his operations during 
the year, as Agent of the Association. The following officers were 
elected :—Prof. James Love, Pres. ©. L. Oliver, Prof. F. T. Kem- 
per, Prof. C. M. Pritchett, Prof. J. C. Bruner, Prof. W. H. Lewis, 
J. K. Kidd, and A. A. Wilson, Vice-Pres. W. T. Harris and R. 
Edwards, Sec. L. Kingsbury, Treas. 

The attendance at the meetings of the Association had for several 
years been diminishing and the time of meeting was now changed 
from July to December, with the hope of increasing its numbers. 
But the political troubles which soon began to agitate the State, 
prevented the meeting appointed to be held in’ December, 1860, and 
the Association has not since been reorganized. 

















DELAWARE. 





SCHOOL CONVENTION OF NEWCASTLE COUNTY 


Tue State Constitution of Delaware, formed in 1792, enjoined it 
as a duty of the Legislature “to provide for the establishment of 
schools,” and an Act of 1796 made an essay towards this establish- 
ment by laying the foundation of a school fund. It was not until 
1829, two hundred years from the first settlement of the State, that 
a common school law was passed, distributing the income of the 
school fund to the districts and giving them the power of taxation 
for the purpose of raising the additional sums necessary for the sup- 
port of the schools. This fund was insufficient, the district##were 
unwilling to tax themselves to supply the deficiency, and the schools 
declined. The division of the surplus revenue in the United States 
Treasury in 1836 among the several States prompted the friends of 
education here, as in other States, to make an effort to secure it for 
the benefit of schools, In pursuance of this object, a convention of 
delegates from the several districts of Newcastle county was called 
and met at Wilmington on the 15th of December, 1836—preggnt, 123 
delegates from forty-eight of the seventy-two districts. Hon. Willard 
Hall was chosen President, Thomas Robinson and William Ken- 
nedy, Vice-Presidents, and John Higgins and Jonas Pusey, Secre- 
taries. Messrs. Willard Hall, E. Tatnall, Dr. J. W. Thomson, and 
W. A. Mendenhall were chosen a committee to present a memorial 
to the Legislature, praying that body to accept the State’s share of 
the surplus revenue and appropriate the income thereof to the 
school-districts for the purpose of maintaining and improving the 

- public schools in the districts. A committee was also appointed to 
wait on the General Assembly and further the objects of the Con- 
vention. On the 22d of February following, an act was accord- 
ingly passed by the Legislature, dividing the revenues of the surplus 
fund equally between the counties and providing for its application 
principally to school purposes. 

The convention also resolved that an annual “ School Convention 
of Newcastle County” should be held in Wilmington, composed of 

24 : 
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two or-more delegates from each district, together with all friends 
of popular éducation, and the district clerks and school commission- 
ers. Though no constitution or formal organization was adopted, 
yet this Convention continued to hold its annual meetings regularly 
for twenty years, with results in no small degree beneficial to the 
interests of education throughout the county. Without giving a 
minute account of the proceedings of these several meetings, it will 
suffice to notice the more important measures that were acted upon 
and the results effected. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of improvement was 
the repugnance of the people to taxation. At the meeting in 1837 
it was sought to render the collection of a school tax, whenever 
voted by a district, less troublesome and offensive by a provision of 
the Legislature that its collection should be made conjointly with 
other taxes and not by special collectors. This recommendation 
was reported at subsequent meetings and the object was finally 
effected in 1843. That taxation should be obligatory upon the dis- 
tricts was not desired even by many of the most earnest friends of 
public@chools. In January, 1843, a State School Convention was 
held at Dover, at which the existing school law was made the sub- 
ject of discussion, and, as the only amendment which met with favor, 
the proposition to lay a tax of at least “fifty dollars upon each dis- 
trict, for the benefit of the school, was at first adopted, but after- 
wards, upon reconsideration, was rejected by a very large majority. 
It seemed inconsistent with republican principles that taxation for 
school purposes should be other than optional with each district, 
and the general opinion is shown in the following extract :—*“ The 
Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education declares that the 
cardinal principal which lies at the foundation of their educational 
system is, that all the children of the State shall be educated by 
the State. Let it be distinctly remarked that this is not the princi- 
ple of our school system; but that our.school system is founded 
upon the position that the people must educate-their own children 
and that all the State should do, or can do for any useful effect, is 
to organize them into communities so as to act together for that 
purpose, and help and encourage them to act efficiently. To the 
full extent of its power the State has granted this help and encour- 
agement by fair division among all of the school-districts of the in- 
come of the school fund. The school of every district is thus in the 
power of its school voters; they can have as good a school as they 
please, or an inferior school, or no school. The whole responsibil- 
ity rests upon them, and the measure of that responsibility is the 
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welfare or calamity of all the children of the district.” But the ac- 
tual working of this principle wrought a gradual changé in the views 
of many. In 1845 and again in 1846, in order to elicit the public 
feeling upon the subject, it was recommended to the voters in each 
district to hold a special meeting to consider the expediency of le- 
galizing a general system of taxation, and though no change was 
effected in the law, yet a favorable change was gradually created in 
. the popular feeling. The amount raised by tax in Newcastle 
county in 1852 was nearly double that of 1832, while in Kent and 
Sussex counties it had increased but little more than one-fifth, and 
was actually less than in 1841. In 1853 a committee was appointed 
to obtain a law authorizing the school taxes within Newcastle 
county to be levied as: other taxes without vote of the school- 
districts. 

The subject of the training of teachers for the public schools and 
the establishment of a Normal School was discussed in the early 
meetings of the Convention, but after an adverse report in 1838 
from Willard Hall and others, it was deemed inexpedient to take 
any special measures with respect to such a school. Numerous 
resolutions were’ passed favoring the procuring of libraries, the for- 
mation of lyceums, and the circulation of the New York Common 
School Assistant. Committees were appointed for the examination 
of teachers and the visitation of schools; aud efforts were made to- 
wards the procurement of a law creating a Board of Examiners in 
each Hundred, and requiring greater strictness in the examination 
of teachers. In 1844 the question of a State Superintendency of 
Schools was raised but indefinitely postponed ; and in the following 
years the formation of Teachers’ Societies was recommended. In 
1846 a resolution was adopted, “ approving the effort making by a 
portion of the colored population to confer upon their children the 
advantages of education, and urging upon them this important duty 
as a means of improving their moral and social condition.” 

In 1847 an “Association” of the teachers of the county was 
formed at Wilmington on the 14th of October, called together by 
the Convention, for the purpose of mutual benefit. It was still the 
opinion of the Convention that “the teachers of our youth should 
be formed in our communities in the spirit of the times under the 
influences of public opinion, and not educated in normal schools, a 
distinct profession with views and sentiments peculiar to them as a 
body,” and no method of training was thought more practical and 
useful than mutual conference. and discussion. This Association, 
however was but of brief continuance. In 1854 an Association was 
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again attempted, but from want of interest on the part of teachers 
and others it-was discontinued. In 1850 and later years attempts 
were made to procure the means for sustaining a School Agent, first 
by private subscription, then by application to the Legislature, but 
unsuccessfully. In the same year attention was called to the subject 
of school architecture, and the improvement of the school-houses of 
the county was made a prominent object of the Convention. 

The office of County Superintendent had existed since 1829, but 
its duties were limited and did not include the visitation or super 
vision of schools, In 1853 it was sought to obtain from the Legis- 
lature the appointment of a Superintendent, with a definite salary, 
who should visit the districts and schools of the county, collect and 
diffuse information, and by private intercourse and public addresses 
excite a deeper interest in the general interests of the schools. In 
1854 the attempt was repeated and a bill drafted including also 
other proposed amendments to the school law, which bill passed the 
House but was defeated in the Senate. Upon the resignation of 
Hon, Willard Hall who had for many years held the office under 
the old law, and who had labored in the cause of education with 
untiring patience, Dr, A. H. Grimshaw was appointed to the office 
by the Governor in’ 1855 and made a full report to the next Con- 
vention, upon the condition of schools and the subject of education 
generally. Besides the unsuccessful attempt in 1854 to establish a 
Teachers’ Institution, the publication of an educational monthly, 
the “ Delaware School Journal,” was commenced, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. A. H. Grimshaw and others, but it was not continued 
beyond a few numbers, for want of sufficient encouragement. 

The last meeting of the Convention was held in 1855. Hon. 
Willard Hall had been annually reélected its President, with 
scarcely an exception. Dr: Arnold Naudain held the office in 1839 
and ’40, and H. F. Askew in 1847. To the publishetl proceedings 
of the Convention of each year, it had been the custom of the Presi- 
dent to append remarks relating to the action of the Convention and 
the wants of the public schools. These reports doubtless added 
much to the beneficial influence of the Convention upon the educa- 
tional interests of the State. 





TEXAS. 





EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


IumepraTELy after the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
a movement was commenced for inaugurating a more efficient sys- 
tem of public instruction than had previously existed, and a few in- 
dividuals, who had long felt a deep interest in the cause of educa- 
tion, began to correspond and interchange sentiments upon the sub- 
ject. The result was a call for the friends of education to meet in 
Houston on the 9th of January, 1846. A large number assembled 
and organized by appointing Chauncey Richardson, President, and 
P. W. Gray, Secretary. The principal results of their action were 
the recommendation of a uniform series of text-books, the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Examiners to examine and recommend teachers, 
the adoption of a memorial to the Legislature, and the appointment 


of committees to report at a future meeting upon various subjects 
assigned. The second meeting was held on the 21st of February, 
1846, at Austin, with delegates present from nine counties. Re- 
ports were received from Rev. C. Gillett, on a “Systematic Mode of 


Education,” and on “Teaching and Providing Teachers ;” and from 


H. F. Gillett, on “School Government.” At an adjourned meeting 
held on the 24th of February, a permanent Society was formed, un- 
der the name of the Texas Literary Instrrvre, whose object was 
declared to be “to promote, by every laudable means, the general 
interests of education throughout the State of Texas.” The consti- 
tution’ was signed by thirty-two members, and the following officers 
were elected :—Rev. Chauncey Richardson, President. Rev. Isaac 
Henderson and Dr. Ashbel Smith, Vice-Presidents, John Sayles 
and George Fisher, Secretaries. Rev. W. M. Tryon, Treasurer. 
The first Annual Meeting was convened at Houston, Oct. 5th, 
1846, when the annual address was delivered by Rev. J. Henderson, 
and reports were received from Rev. C. Gillett, on a “ Course of 
Study for Common Schools ;” from H. H. Allen, on the “ Estab- 
lishment of School Towns ;” and from Rev. J. W. Miller, on 
“ School-houses aud Grounds.” A committee was appointed to pre- 
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pare an address to the people on the subject of public instruction, 
which address was afterwards prepared and published by Messrs. C. 
Gillett and Richardson. The former officers were reélected. In 
accordance with the action of the Institute, the publication of the 
first and only educational periodical of the State was commenced 
February Ist, 1847, styled the “Public School Advocate,” under the 
direction of Messrs. J. W. Miller, P. W. Gray, and H. H. Allen. 
Probably but a single number was issued. A meeting of the Insti- 
tute was called to be held at Houston, April 14th, 1847, to be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Ashbel Smith, Hon. Mr. Wheeler, Gen. H. McLeod, 
and Dr. Starr. Reports were also to be made by Messrs. John 
Sayles, W. W. Swain, J. C. Walbridge, and Mr. McNair. None of 
the subsequent records of the Institute are at hand. 

The history of other educational conventions in Texas is brief. 
At a mass meeting of the friends of learning, held at Austin, Jan. 
23d, 1854, a Central Committee of Education was appointed, con- 
sisting of Rev. J. W. Philips, W. M. Baker, Rev. D. Baker, D. D., 
E. Walbridge, Andrew Neil, Rev. J. B. Smith, and L. C. Cunning- 
ham. They were directed to correspond with the friends of educa- 
tion throughout the State, in order to arouse and unite them in the 
cause of education, and also to call a State Educational Convention. 
This Convention was fixed to meet at Huntsville on the 16th of 


June, 1854. We are unable to give a statement of its proceedings 
or results, 

















ALABAMA. 





STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Tue Convention which gave rise to the Alabama Educational As- 
sociation, and which is the earliest public educational meeting of 
which we find record, met in Selma on the 24th of July, 1856, in 
response to a call signed by a large number of teachers of the State. 
The whole number of teachers present was forty-seven. Dr. L. C. 
Garland, President of the State University, was made chairman; a 
constitution was adopted, and the Srarz Epucationat AssocraTIon 
was organized by the election of Dr. L. C. Garland, President ; W. 
F. Perry, State Superintendent, and W. T. Walthall, Vice-Presi- 
dents ; Rev. B. F. Larrabee and M. F. Woodruff, Secretaries ; and 
J.T. Dunklin, Treasurer. Addresses were delivered by Prof. J. 
Darby, on “ Female Colleges as they are, and as ihey ought to be ;” 
by W. F. Perry, on the “ Common School System of Alabama ;” 
and by Dr. Garland, on a “ Collegiate Course of Study.” The lat- 
ter address was published. 

Szceyp Annvuat Sessioy.—At Marion, July 20th and 21st, 1858. 
The proceedings were not published. The “Alabama Educational 
Journal” was commenced in October, 1858, in accordance with a 
resolve of the Association; Noah K. Davis, editor. It was kept in 
existence two years. The attempt was a creditable one and the re- 
sult as favorable as was to be expected under the difficulties and 
discouragements that attended it. Prof. J. W. Pratt, of the State 
University, was elected President. 

Tarp Annuat Session.—At Marion, July 19th and 20th, 1859. 
Thirty-seven members were present. Addresses and reports were 
made by Capt. R. T. Nott, on the “ Hxact Relation of the Teacher 
to his Patrons ;” by Rev. Dr. Manly, on the “ Public Free Schools 
of Charleston ;” by Prof. J. W. Pratt, on “ The Teacher an Ar- 
tist ;” by Prof. J. B. Dodd, on “ Mathematics ;” by Mr. Tharin, on 
“The Human Mind ;” and by Messrs. Round and Erickson, on 
“ Vocal Music in Schools.” Free discussion was had upon these 
and other subjects. Prof. J. W. Pratt was reélected President. 
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“ Not one-fourth of the committees, appointed to investigate and in- 
troduce important topics, had prepared any report whatever ; many 
were absent. Not one-fourth of those who had been appointed and 
consented to address the assembled teachers, presented themselves 
or offered an excuse. Places were simply vacant. No letter of 
apology, no word of encouragement came up to us. The few pres- 
ent consisted of two classes—those whose liberal views and devo- 
tion to the general interests of the cause would have carried them 
any where to strike a blow for its good, and those who had been 
persuaded by the others to come up and help, and for the first time 
to look into and take part in these good movements. The first 
class came away profoundly discouraged and weakened ; the second 
returned home, some not waiting for the close, offended that they 
had been dragged through sun and rain to attend to such trifling.” 


Fourts Aynvat Meetine.—At Talladega, July 17th, 1860. The 
attendance was very small, not over twenty members being present. 
No report of its proceedings, or of any subsequent meeting, is found. 

County Teachers’ Associations were formed in the year following 
November, 1856, in Mobile, Dallas, Talladega, Coosa, Greene, Tus- 
caloosa, Franklin, and Shelby counties, and various others in the 
following years, of which we have no record. These were formed 
in accordance with the School Law of 1856, which made it the duty 
of the County Superintendents to hold annual conventions of the 
teachers of the county and to provide beforehand, as far as possi- 
ble, for the delivery of lectures upon topics connected with schools 
and education. The interest in them was, however, seldom main- 
tained and their history was but a repetition, only more brief, of 
that of the State Association. 























MARYLAND. 





PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


Tue educational history of Maryland until recently shows few 
records of conventions or associations for the advancement of 
schools or improvement of teachers. The State has, however, the 
honor of having been one of the first to establish the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This was done by an act of the 
Legislature of December, 1825, and accordingly Mr. Littleton Den- 
nis Teackle was appointed to the position, who made two reports 
forthe years 1827 and 1828. These reports are occupied with the 
details of a proposed general system of monitorial instruction, and 
the establishment of a Central School for Teachers, with branches 
in the several counties, is mentioned as a measure that would be at 
some time indispensable. The office was soon afterwards abolished. 
The monitorial system was retained in all the public schools of the 

‘city of Baltimore until 1839, when it was wholly discontinued and 
with the best results. Attempts have been made at various times 
to improve the system of public schools throughout the State, with 
but little effect. 

There existed in 1843 a “Maryland Institute of Education,” of 
which, however, we have very little information, more than that a 
“Plan for a System of Public Education” was drawn up by a com- 
mittee from its members, and submitted to the General Assembly. 
This committee consisted of Messrs. O. W. Treadwell, S. F. Streeter, 
John F. Hey, Aaron B. Hoyt, and R. H. Ball, all of them teachers 
of good standing in Baltimore. The main feature in their Plan is 
the legal recognition of Teaching as a Profession, and creating in 
each county a Board of Examiners, composed exclusively of practical 
teachers, whose certificate shall be the only passport to employment. 

The “Maryland Institute for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts” was organized on the 12th of January, 1848, and has since 
been very active in carrying out its designs, for which purpose it 
has established a library, had regular courses of popular lectures, 
organized a chemical department, and also a school of design, with 
@ distinct department for women. 
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The “Public School Teachers’ Association of Baltimore” was 
formed on the 28th of March, 1862, under the auspices of the Board 
of Public School Commissioners of that city, who permitted the 
schools to be closed on the first Friday afternoon of each month, in 
order to allow the teachers to attend the meetings of the Associa- 
tion. In December, the organization having become thoroughly 
matured, this permission was withdrawn. The Association is di- 
vided into sectiofis on the following subjects, viz.:—1. Teaching 


‘and Governing; 2. Mathematics and Book-keeping; 3. Physics 


and Natural Science; 4. Grammar and Philology; 5. Belles-Lettres; 
6. Mental and Moral Science. Each section controls its own organ- 
ization, considers and digests all papers, books, questions, sugges- 
tions, &c., pertaining to its peculiar subjects, and reports the result 
of its work at the genera] meeting of the Association. The Execu 
tive Committee also procure lectures, essays, &c., by the members, 
and questions are presented for general discussion. Among the 
many able lectures tliat have been delivered have been the follow 
ing :—“ Utility of Teachers’ Associations,” by Prof. T. D. Baird; 
“Duties of the Teacher,” by Prof. D. A. Hollingshead; “Why do 
Children go to School,” by Prof. J. B. Wentz; “A Well Regulated 
and Efficient Plan of Education,” by Dr. James McIntyre; “Char 
acter and Poetry of Byron,” by Prof. J. A. Morgan; “Orthography,” 
by John Basil, Jr.; “Moral Education,” by Prof. P. R. Lovejoy; 
“Woman,” by William R. Creery ; “Memory,” by George 8. Grape; 
“Teachers as they Appear in Works of Fiction,” by M. A. Newell; 
“Mathematics,” by Prof. W. A. Wilte; “School Government,” by 
George M. Ettinger; “Popular Ideas of Teaching,” by George 
Scott; “Zrrors in the Present System of Education,” by Prof. Wil- 
liam Elliott; “Zducation the Safeguard of the Republic,” by Wil- 
liam H, Myers. 

The Association has twice secured an increase of salary for the 
public School teachers of Baltimore, and its influence has been fa- 
vorably felt wherever it has been directed. Its Presidents have 
been Thomas D. Baird, elected in 1862; William R. Creery, in 
1863; and William Elliott, in 1864. 

The “Baltimore County Teachers’ Association” was organized, 
April 9th, 1860, with Samuel Ringgold, President ; D. W. Pearch, 
Vice-President ; T. T. S. Richards, Secretary; and Mrs. E. M. So- 
per, Treasurer. Since its organization the Association has held 
regular quarterly meetings for lectures and essays upon various sub- 
jects by its members or by invitation, interspersed with exercise in 
reading, recitation, and extemporaneous remarks and discussion. 
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The number of members at its organization was twenty-two. The 
beneficial influence of the Association is seen in the marked increase 
of professional pride manifested by its members. 

. The act of March, 1865, “providing a uniform system of Free 
Public Schools for the State of Maryland,” is a great improvement 
on the former defective system. The office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is reéstablished, provision is made not only for 
a liberal support of schools by property taxation, and an efficient 
system of supervision, but for a State Normal School, for school 
libraries, and for Teachers’ Institutes, and also for the organization 
of Teachers’ Associations. Rev. L. Van Bokkelen, D. D., has been 
appointed Superintendent and has entered actively upon the duties 
of his office. 


CONVENTION AND ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

A convention of the County School Commissioners, who had 
been elected under the new law in all the counties of the State, 
with one exception, was held at the call of the Superintendent at 
Baltimore, on the 22d and 23d of August, 1865. Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor C. C. Cox was elected President; Dr. Joel Hopkins and Dr. 
S. A. Harrison, Vice-Presidents; Thomas A. Boullt and Albert 
Small, Secretaries. Much of the time of two days was spent in dis- 
cussions tending to a clearer understanding of the schoo] law and 
its harmonious and uniform administration. The principal points 
discussed were the position of the presidents of the County Board 
of Commissioners—the method of determination and payment of 
teachers’ salarigs—where, how, and when teachers should be exam- 
ined—salaries of Commissioners—text-books—and plans of school- 
houses and furniture. A committee was appointed (Hon. J. L. Bok- 
kelen, F. A. Ellis, Dr. Harrison, Rev. O. Perinchief, Dr. L. H. 
Steiner, and Howard Weeks) to report upon the changes that may 
be desirable in the Schoo] Law; and in relation to the education of 
the cdlored population, a resolution was passed that the General As- 
sembly should require separate schools to be established for the pur- 
pose, and that by rélieving counties from the obligation to educate 
colored children, an unjust discrimination had been made in favor of 
those counties in which a large number of that class of children re- 
side. An “Association of the Commissioners of Public Schools of 
Maryland” was resolved upon, and a committee appointed to prepare 
& constitution, to report at a meeting to be called by the officers. 
This meetiug was held in Annapolis on the 14th of January, 1866, 
when a permanent organization was effected. 























DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





Tue Columbian Association of Teachers, designed to embrace in 
its sphere of operation the cities of Washington, Alexandria, and 
Georgetown, was formed in December, 1849. The Smithsonian 
Institution had been established, and the advantages it seemed fo 
offer constituted a strong incentive to the formation of the Associa- 
tion. Prof. Henry readily gave his hearty support and codperation, 
and rendered great and valuable service by securing from the Re- 
gents the use of a room for the meetings, and by his valuable sug- 
gestions, addresses and lectures. For several years he was its 
President, though rather honorary than active; the Vice Presidents 
meantime officiating as presidents were Dr, T. Watkins, L. D. 
Johnson, and Rev. Mason Noble. Its other presidénts were Rev. 
E. R. Lippett, Rev. 8. H. Mirrick, O. C. Wright, L. C. Loomis, Z. 
Richards, and A. C. Richards. Its meetings were continued with 
varied interest and success until the beginning of the war. 

In 1857 a convention was held at Washington, called by a com- 
mittee of the Association to receive and consider a report of a 
census which had been taken by the Association of the educational 
statistics of the city, and to consult upon its general educational in- 
terests. The Convention met at the Smithsonian Institute on the 
17th, 18th, and 19th of December, Rev. I. C. Bimly, D. D., being 
chosen President. Addresses were delivered by Rev. Alexander 
Dimitry, D. D., of Louisiana, on the “ Duties of Parents and Teach- 
ers to the Young ;” by R. M. Smith, of Alexandria, on “ Public Ed- 
ucation, politically and socially considered ;” by Hon. Heury Bar- 
nard, of Connecticut, on “ Reformatory Schools ;” by George B. 
Emerson, of Boston, on the “ Qualifications of the Teacher ;” and 
by Prof. Henry, on “ Free Evening Instruction.” Discussions were 
held upon the “ Responsibility of Teachers for the Moral Education 
of their Pupils ;” and upon other subjects suggested by the lectur- 
ers, and especially upon the report of the Committee upon the con- 
dition of education within the City of Washington. Arrangements 
were made for a series of educational meetings to be held in the 
several wards of the city, and a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a memorial, setting forth the facts elicited by the Convention. 
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FLORIDA. 

No educational society has existed in the State of Florida for 
many years. In 1830, public attention was aroused to some extent 
to the importance of popular education, and the “ Florida Hduca- 
tion Society” was organized at Tallahassee, Jan. 23d, 1831, for col- 
lecting and diffusing information, and for the establishment of such 
a general system of instruction as was suited’to the wants and con- 
dition of the Territory. The officers elected. were :—Davis Floyd, 
President, M. E. Levy, Dr. E. Aiken, and B. D. Wright, Vice- 
Presidents. D. Davidson and E. B. Perkins, Secretaries. J. F. 
Field, T. R. Betton, J. P. Duval, W. Williams, and P. O. Hays, 
Directors. An auxiliary society was also formed at St. Augustine. 

The result speedily proved that the task undertaken by these So- 
cieties was beyond their strength. The most active and influential 
members became soonest discouraged, and in the next year there 
were left but five members in the ranks of the State Society. These 
agreed, if jt could be done at an expense within their means, to 
purchase a small tract of land and form a small Manual Labor 
School near Tallahassee. The success of their project may be 
readily conjectured. 

ARKANSAS. 

So great nas been the indifference that has, for various reasons, 
always existed in the State of Arkansas upon the subject of educa- 
tion, that almost nothing has been done by teachers or others in 
the form of united action for educational improvement. Probably 
the only movement worthy of mention was the gathering of a County 
Teachers’ Meeting at Helena on the 7th of October, 1860, which is 
spoken of as the first that had ever been held in the State. There 
were but few teachers present. Hon. W. K. Sebastian made an ad- 
dress upon the necessity of a uniform system in text-books, as well 
as in methods of teaching, and a course of English studies was 
adopted for the public schools of the county. A committtee was 
also appointed to draft a constitution for a “ Teachers’ Association,” 
to be held on the 6th of January following. But the first was here 
to be also the last. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

There is no record of any Educational Convention having ever 
been held in the State of Mississippi, nor of any general movement 
among the teachers for self-improvement. A few County Teachers’ - 
Associations were formed in recent years—the only ones of which 
mention is found are those of Pontitoc and Tishimingo counties, 
formed in 1858-9, 
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LOUISIANA. 

Little has ever been done in the State of Louisiana to direct pub- 
lic attention to the subject of education. The first movement to- 
wards united effort by those interested in education, was made in 
1838, when a few friends of the cause met for consultation in the 
chapel of Centenary College, in Jackson. After an interesting dis- 
cussion upon the importance and @xpediency of forming an associ- 
ation, and the best and most efficient method of accomplishing its 
purposes, it was resolved to form a State Society. At a subsequent 
meeting, held Dec. 10th, 1838, the Society was organized under 
the name of the “ Louisiana Institute for the Promotion of Educa- 
tion,” by the election of the following officers:—Hon. L. Drury, 
President. Prof. A. D. Wooldridge, Vice-President. H. Dwight 
and Prof. H. H. Gird, Secretaries. Dr. W. M. Carpenter, Rev. J. 
Shannon, Prof. M. Cubi, Rev. J. A. Ronaldson, and P. Fishburne, 
Executive Committee. The Society was to meet semi-annually, but 
how much was effected by it or how long it continued in operation, 
we have not the means of determining. 

A Srate Tgeacuers’ Association was formed in 1856, but in the 
want of any published records, no information can be given of its 
origin or history. - 


QEEGON STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Orecon Strate Epucationat Association AND TEACHERS’ 
Institute held an annual session at Eugene City, August 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, 1863, and elected the following officers:—Hon. A. C. 
Gibbs, of Portland, President. Prof. B. Gornelius, Oswego; Prof. 
E. A. Tanner, Forest Grove; J. B. Underwood, Eugene City, Vice- 
Presidents. Prof. T. H. Crawford, Sublimity, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. A. C. Daniels, Salem, Recording Secretary. Prof. E. P. 
Henderson, Harrisburg, Treasurer. A. C. Daniels, C. T. Finlayson, 
and F. Stilson, Executive Committee. As a part of the exercises, an 
interesting discussion was held upon the duty of the State to estab 
lish and support common schools. There was a fair attendance of 
teachers and of others interested in the cause of education. 

A semi-annual session of the Association was held at Corvallis, 
February 16th to 19th, and a regular annual meeting at Albany, 
Linn county, August 2d to 5th, 1864. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Tue newly organized State of West Virginia, admitted into tne 
Union June 20th, 1863, one of the substantial first-fruits of the Re- 
bellion to the cause of freedom, has been true to its early proclivi- 
ties, as indicated in the article upon the Educational Converftions 
of the State of Virginia, in making constitutional provision for a 
thorough and efficient system of free schools. A considerable por- 
tion of the revenue of the State is set apart for a School Fund; gen- 
eral taxation of persons and property for the support of schools is 
authorized, and township taxation is required; and a General Su- 
perintendent, with County Superintendents, are to be elected by the 
people. The Legislature is commanded to foster and encourage 
moral, intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement; and to 
make suitable provision for the blind, mute, and insane, and for the 
organization of such institutions of learning as the best interests of 
general education in the State may demand. 

In accordance with these constitutional requirements, an Act was 
passed on the 10th of December, 1863, providing for the establish- 
ment of a system of Free Schools, which has gfown into successful - 
operation, and under which Rev. W. R. White was in 1864 elected 
State Superintendent. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Through the agency and influence of the Superintendent, a State 
Teachers’ Association has been formed. Pursuant to a call issued 
by him on the 20th of July, 1865, an Educational Convention met 
at Wheeling on the 1st of August, of which Rev. Mr. White was 
appointed Chairman, and R. C. Arbuckle, Secretary. Messrs. Col. 
J. C. Lininger, R. C. Arbuckle, and L. Vincent were appointed to 
draft a constitution, which was adopted after a warm discussion 
upon the qualifications that should be required for membership. 
An attempt was made to restrict actual membership to teachers 
holding valid certificates, which failed and the Association was 
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made open to all teachers and active friends of education. The 
members of the Executive Committee are required to be active 
teachets. After the adoption of the Constitution, the organization 
of the Association was perfected by the election of the following 
officers :—-W. R. White, President. Rev. E. Strickler and William 
P. Willey, Vice-Presidents. R.C. Arbuckle, Recording Secretary. 
G. C.Sturgiss, Corresponding Secretary. Hon. E. B. Hall, Treasu- 
rer. Miss Mary H. Ray, Col. J, C. Lininger, and R. C. Arbuckle, 
Executive Committee. 

Subjects were assigned for discussion at the next annual meeting, 
and the Association adjourned, after addresses by Messrs. W. R. 
White, Farris, Col. J. C. Lininger, and Rev. Levi Wheelock. The 
next annual meeting was appointed for the 7th of August, 1866. 

, 





KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





STATE CONVENTION. 


Tue earliest Teachers’ Association in Kansas was formed by the 
teachers of Leavenworth, on the 11th of March, 1863. One of 
their first efforts was to effect an organization of the teachers of the 
State, for which object an appeal was made through the press and 
a circular issued to all the teachers and County Superintendents, 
calling a State Convention. This circular was signed by H. D. 
McCarthy, R. W. Putnam, Rev. J. G. Reaser, John Dotter, and T. 
Sinks, M. D., Executive Committee. The Convention met at Leavy- 
enworth, Sept. 29th, 1863, thirty-five delegates being present from 
eleven counties. Senator T. H. Baker was appointed Chairman, 
and Orlando Sawyer, Secretary. Addresses were delivered by Dr. 
Tiffin Sinks, on the “Mosaic Cosmogony ;” by C. Clarkson, on “Zd- 
ucation ;” by H. D. McCarthy, on “Primary Instruction ;” by 
President Joseph Denison, on “Object Teaching ;” and by Prof. W. 
Foster, on “True Manhood, as applied to Popular Education ;” and 
also lectures upon Arithmetic, Penmanship, Grammar, Orthogra- 
phy, Geography, and Elocution, by Messrs. Prof. R. W. Putnam, 
Prof. C. E. Pond, Prof. T. H. Hunting, O. Sawyear, Prof. J. E. 
Platt, and T. H. Baker, respectively. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The State Teacuers’ Association was organized by the elec- 
tion of the following officers:—Isaac T. Goodnow, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, President. O. Sawyer, W. R. Davis, D. D., 
T. M. Gruwell, Mrs. D. M. Spooner, Miss Carrie Collins, J. J. Ban- 
ister, T. H. Baker, Joseph Denison, Mrs. E. H. Mabie, Miss E. L. 
Moss, Vice-Presidents. O. Sawyer and R. W. Putnam, Secretaries. 
J. E. Platt, Treasurer. Messrs. H. D. McCarthy, Rev. D. P. Mitch- 
ell, Baker, Denison, and Davis, Executive Committee. 

The publication of the “Kansas Educational Journal” was com- 
menced January, 1864, under the direction of the Association and 
with H. D. McCarthy, Principal of the Leavenworth schools, as 
principal editor. Associations _ also formed in Riley and Ne- 
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maha counties, and in the following year County Institutes were 
successfully conducted at Leavenworth, Atchison, and other places, 

The second meeting of the Association was held at Topeka, July 
19th and 20th, 1864. Lectures were delivered by I. T. Goodnow, 
State Superintendent, on “Physical Training,” with practical illus- 
trations and exercises in gymnastics; by T. F. Mudge, State Geolo- 
gist, on “Geology ;” and by J. E. Platt, on “Singing in Primary 
Schools.” An essay was also read by Miss E. H. Mabie, on the 
“Philosophy of School Government.” Discussions were held upon 
“School Architecture,” and “Teachers’ Institutes ;” the principal 
subject, however, was that of “State Teachers’ Certificates,” which 
was finally referred to a committee to report upon at the next meet- 
ing. Resolutions were also passed upon the subject of irregular 
attendance, and recommending the renomination of Hon. I. T. Good- 
now to the office of State Superintendent. H. D. McCarthy was 
elected President. 

The third annual session of the Association was held at Atchison, 
July 26th, 1865. Addresses were given by Rev. William Bishop, 
on “ Woman, her Sphere and Mission ;” by M. A. Page, on the “Zl- 
ementary Sounds of the Lunguage ;” by I. T. Goodnow, on “Hy- 
giene and Physiology ;” and by Rev. P. McVicar, on “Free Public 
Schools.” Essays were read by Prof. C. Haynes, on the “Teacher 
and his Work ;” and by Mrs. O. Sawyer, on the “Female Teacher ; 
her Moral Influence.” The affairs of the Educational Journal were 
discussed and pledges were made for its support. The report of 
the committee upon State diplomas was received, and after discus- 
sion the subject was again referred to a new committee. A discus- 
sion was also held upon the true policy of education by the State. 
Orlando Sawyer was elected President. 

The history of education in the State of Kansas shows a wonder- 
fully rapid and gratifying progress. Organized as a territory in 
1854, admitted to the Union in 1861, the cause of education has 
had to contend with the border troubles of 1855 and 1856, the 
financial crisis of 1857, the drought of 1861, the rebellion of 1861. 
With seventeen regiments in the field, a frontier State open to in- 
vasion on three sides to Indians, bushwhackers, and rebel armies, 
its safety dependent upon constant vigilance, yet it has a liberal and 
well-organized school system, State and County Superintendents, a 
Normal School in process of organization, Teachers’ Institutes sup- 
ported by the State, a State Teachers’ Association and Educational 
Journal, and four colleges with sixteen teachers and 451 students, 
besides the State Agricultural College with four professors and 107 
students. 
































PRESIDENTS OF THE KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





ISAAC F. GOOGDNOW, A. M. 


Isaac T. Goopnow was born at Whitingham, Vt., January 17th, 1814. He 
lost his father at the age of fourteen and afterwards not only supported himself, 
by means of farm and factory labor, but aided his mother and sisters. He was 
for some years merchant’s clerk in Marlboro, Vt, and Coleraine, Mass., and 
meantime spent several winters at school and much time in reading and study. 
In 1832 he united with the Methodist church and in 1834 after some prelimina- 
ry study, walked to Wilbraham, Mass., and entered the popular academy in that 
place. With this academy he was connected until 1848, first as pupil; then as 
teacher in the primary and English departments, and for the last ten years as 
instructor in the natural sciences, having previously also taught with much suc- 
eess at Norway, Me., and at West Springfield, Mass. He was now called toa 
like position in the Providence Seminary at E. Greenwich, R. I., where he re- 
mained for seven years, establishing a reputation as a successful teacher, and at- 
tractive lecturer and skillful experimenter, and a faithful but kind disciplinarian. 
Not confining himself to his special department, he conducted classes in other 
branches, Greek, mathematics, rhetoric, &c., pursuing at the same time a course 
of untiring self-culture. In 1845 he received the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts from the Wesleyan University at Middletown. 

In the winter of 1854, with his brother-in-law, Rev. Dr. David Dennison of 
Coleraine, he entered with all his energies into the Kansas struggle, wrote the 
first appeal in the “Zion’s Herald” to the anti-slavery men of New England, 
went in advance of a company of colonists to the territory, and selected the 
present site of Manhattan for their location, which was held in spite of a bor- 
der-ruffian raid, and the votes of his company secured the election of the only 
free State members of the first Territorial legislature of Kansas. A favorite 
object of these teachers was the establishment of a great central college, and in 
connection with Rev. Mr. Marlatt a site of 160 acres was secured by them, in 
1858 the “ Bluemont Central College Association” was chartered, and in 1860 
a building capable of accommodating 400 students was completed, with a re- 
spectable library and apparatus, costing about $20,000—mainly the result of 
three years’ untiring effort on the part of Mr. Goodnow. A school of sixty pu- 
pils was opened and continued until 1863, when the institution was transferred 
to the State, entitled the “Kansas State Agricultural College,” and endowed 
with 90,000 acres of land. 

In August, 1856, Mr. Goodnow was member of the celebrated Lawrence 
Free State Convention: in 1857 was delegate to the convention that formed the 
Leavenworth Constitution; in 1861 he was agent of the city of Manhattan to 
secure the location of the State University, failing through the veto of the 
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Governor. In the same year he was elected to the State Legislature and also 
appointed president of the Bluemont College, and in the following year was 
elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction, to which office he was re- 
elected in 1863 by a heavy majority. During the first year he traveled over 
4,000 miles, lecturing in twenty-nine counties, consulting school officers, visit- 
ing schools of every grade, acquainting the people with their school system, 
and stirring them up to immediate action. Obstacles have been gradually re- 
moved and evils remedied, and the statistics of the several years show a record 
of improvement, amid war and invasions, such as no other people under similar 
circumstances has ever effected. Mr. Goodnow was prominent in the formation 
of the first State Teachers’ Association of Kansas in 1863 and was elected its 
first president. 
HENRY D. McCARTY., A. M. 

Henry D. McCarry, the second president of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association was born in Washington County, Pennsylvania, March 9th, 1822, 
and spent the early part of his life upon a farm. Soon after arriving at the age 
of majority he commenced a course of study at the academy at West Alexan- 
der, Pa., which was at that time under the care of Rev. John McCluskey, D. D. 
He taught three winters during his academic course, and graduated at Fraxklin 
College, Ohio, in 1849. 

Mr. McCarty had for a long time been an earnest advocate for the system of 
mixed schools, in which girls and boys should be educated in the same studies 
and classes, and reduced his theory to practice in the seminary at Morristown, 

hio, of which he had charge for three years, and where his success silenced 
all opposition. In 1852 he resigned, traveling at his own expense, visiting 
schools, lecturing at Institutes, addressing the people, and laboring in the cause 
of education generally. After stopping as principal of the high School at 
Flushing for eighteen months, he accepted the charge of the academy at West 
Bedford, Coshocton county, Ohio, with thirty-four students, and left it in three 
years after with an attendance of two hundred and forty-eight, a large number 
of whom were pursuing a regular academic course, while many were preparing 
themselves for teaching. 

In the spring of 1857, Mr. McCarty commenced teaching in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, surmounting obstacles and overcoming difficulties which would have 
disheartened many less resolute minds, and demonstrating here as elsewhere, 
that the energetic man is the successful one. At the outbreak of the rebellion 
he was among the first to the rescue, volunteering as a private soldier and rising 
rapidly to the command of his company. Resigning his commission on account 
of ill-health he was welcomed again in the teachers’ ranks and selected princi- 
pal and superintendent of the public schools of Leavenworth. 

Finding in this new state much of John the Baptist’s work to do in “ prepar- 
ing the way and making paths straight” for a high order of schools, he opened 
correspondence with the leading edueators of the State and issued a call for a 
convention to organize a State Teacher’s Association. With characteristic per- 
severance he impressed others with his enthusiasm and the association was suc- 
cessfully organized. Mr. McCarty was elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and editor of an Educational Journal which he has since ably edited and 
published. 
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XV. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Durine the session of the National Teachers’ Association at Har- 
risburg for 1865, a meeting of State and City Superintendents there 
present was held, of which Rev. B. G. Northrop, Agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, was Chairman, and Rev. L. Van 
Bokkelen, LL. D., State Superintendent of Public Schools of Mary- 
land, was Secretary. At this Convention it was decided to hold a 
meeting in February, 1866, at Washington, for the purpose of form- 
ing a National Association of School Superintendents, to be com- 
posed of those devoted to the supervision of schools in the several 
States and Cities of the country, and the discussion of topics appro- 
priate to such meeting. 

A meeting was accordingly held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of 
February, 1866, at which nine States and twenty Cities were repre- 
sented. The Mayor of the city of Washington gave the Association 
a cordial welcome, and the President of the United States, on re- 
ceiving their call, expressed great interest in their object, and in the 
extension of school instruction to every child in the country, and the 
Secretary of the Interior expressed to a committee on a memorial 
to Congress on a National Bureau, who waited upon him, his inter- 
est in the success of their memorial. 

Papers were read by Charles R. Coburn, Superintendent of Com 
mon Schools of Pennsylvania, on “School Statistics ;” by L. Van 
Bokkelen, State Superintendent of Maryland, on “The Practicability 
of Greater Uniformity in the School System of Different States ;” 
by E. E. White, State Commissioner of Ohio, on “A National Bu- 
reau of Education ;” by C. M. Harrison, State Superintendent of 
New Jersey, on “Defects of our State System of Schools ;” and by 
Newton Bateman, State Superintendent in Illinois, on the “Leading 
Features of a Model State School System.” These subjects were 
thoroughly discussed and resolutions pertinent to the same were 
adopted, and several committees were appointed to report more in 
detail to the next meeting. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. White of Ohio, Bateman of 
Illinois, and Adams of Vermont, were appointed to memorialize 
Congress on the establishment of a National Bureau of Education. 
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The following officers were elected for 1866-7 :—Birdsey Grant 
Northrop of Massachusetts, President ; Charles R. Coburn of Penn- 
sylvania, Vice-President ; G. H. Hoss of Indiana, Corresponding 
Secretary ; L. Van Bokkelen of Maryland, Recording Secretary ; 
Duane Doty of Michigan, Treasurer. 

The memorial of the Association of School Superintendents pray- 
ing for the establishment of a National Bureau of Education, drawn 
up in behalf of the committee by Hon. E. E. White of Ohio, was 
presented in the House of Representatives by Gen. Garfield of Ohio, 
who at the same time introduced a bill to establish the Bureau in 
the Department of the Interior. The bill was read twice, referred to 
a Select Committee of seven and ordered, with the accompanying 
memorial, to be printed. The committee, consisting of Garfield of 
Ohio, Patterson of New Hampshire, Boutweil of Massachusetts, 
Donnelly of Minnesota, Moulton of Illinois, Goodyear of New York, 
and Randall of Pennsylvania, reported, instead of the bill referred to 
them creating a Bureau of Educational Statisties under the Secretary 
of the Interior, in favor of creating a Department of Education, the 
head of which, appointed by the President, shall report directly to 
him, as follows :-— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established, at the City 
of Washington, a Department of Education, for the purpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and school systems and methods of 
teaching as shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Commissioner of 
Education, who shall be intrusted with the management of the department 
herein established, and who shall receive a salary of five thousand dollars per 
annum, and who shall have authority to appoint one chief clerk of his depart- 
ment, who shall receive a salary of two thousand dollars per annum; one clerk, 
who shall receive a salary of eighteen hundred dollars per annum; one clerk, 
who shall receive a salary of sixteen hundred dollars per annum; one clerk, 
who shall receive a salary of fourteen hundred dollars per annum; and one 
clerk, who shall receive a salary of twelve bundred dollars per annum; which 
said clerks shall be subject to the appointiug and removing power of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to present annually to Congress a report embodying the re- 
sults of his investigations and labors, together with a statement of such facts 
and recommendations as will in his judgment subserve the purpose for which 
this department is established. In the first report made by the Commissioner 
of Education under this act, there shall be presented a statement of the several 
grants of land made by Congress to promote education, and the manner in 
which these several trusts have been managed, the amount of funds arising 
therefrom, and the annual proceeds of the same, as far as the same can be 
determined. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
is hereby authorized and directed to furnish proper offices for the use of the 
department herein established. 

















AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Toe American Association FoR THE Promotion oF SocraL 
Science, in its general plan, is an educational society of the largest 
scope, and embraces a section or department specially devoted to 
the interests of Public Schools, Universities and Colleges, and to all 
institutions designed for the instruction of youths and adults, and to 
all agencies which act on or determine the Popular Culture. It had 
its origin in some preliminary measures taken by a few gentlemen 
and ladies in Boston, in the Spring of 1865, and in a circular 
issued at their request by the Massachusetts Board of State Chari- 
ties, in August, 1865, inviting a conference of persons known to be 
interested in the subjects embraced in the term Social Science, in 
Boston. This conference was held on the 4th of October, at the 
State House, in Boston, and was presided over by Gov. Andrew. 
After some comparison of views, it was decided to form a society 
which should embrace the continent in its plan of operations, and 
enroll members of both sexes from any part of the country—with 
the following Constitution and officers: 


CONSTITUTION, 


L This Society shall be called THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

IL. Its objects are, to aid the development of Social Science, and to guide 
the pablic mind to the best practical means of promoting the Amendment of 
Laws, the Advancement of Education, the Prevention and Repression of Crime, 
the Reformation of Criminals, and the progress of Public Morality, the adoption 
of Sanitary Regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles on questions of 
Economy, Trade, and Finance. It will give attention to Pauperism, and the 
topics related thereto; including the responsibility of the well-endowed and 
successful, the wise and educated, the honest and respectable, for the failures of 
others. It will aim to bring together the various societies and individuals now 
interested in these objects, for the purpose of obtaining by discussion the real 
elements of Truth; by which doubts are removed, conflicting opinions harmo- 
nized, and a common ground afforded for treating wisely the great social prob- 
lems of the day. 

IIf. This Association shall include four departments: the /irst, for Educa- 
tion; the second, for Public Health; the third, for Economy, Trade, and 
Finance; the fourth, for Jurisprudence, and the Amendment of Laws. 

IV. The officers of this Association shall be a President, four Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
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five Directors, who shall constitute an Executive Committee of thirteen, and 
shall have power to fill any vacancies in their body which shall occur between 
the annual meetings. One Vice-President and one Director shall be assigned 
to each department; and these, together with a Special Secretary for each, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee for each department. The fifth Di- 
rector shall act as Librarian. These seventeen officers shall hereafter be chosen 
annually, on the second Wednesday in October, and shall hold office till their 
successors are chosen. 

V. The Annual meetings of this Association shall be held in Boston, unless 
some other place is specially designated. Special meetings may be called by 
the Executive Committee, or by the President and any five members of the 
Committee, at any time and place which they may think proper, but no officers 
shall he chosen, assessments made, or amendments to the Constitution passed, 
except at the annual meetings, or some adjournment thereof. 

VI. The business of the meetings shall be to hear addresses, reports, and 
papers, and to conduct discussions on the topics before mentioned. When desir- 
able, the meetings shall be held by departments, over each of which a Vice- 
President shall preside. All members may take part in the discussions, but no 
papers shall be read which have not been previously submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee in each department. 

VII. Before any meeting shall divide into departments, and immediately after 
the transaction of the regular business, the President shall call for, and the 
Executive Committee may bring forward, such subjects, not exceeding four in 
number, as are judged by them of immediate practical importance; and these 
shall have the precedence of all other subjects during the first session of the 
meeting. 

VIII. Any person may become a member by signing the Constitution, and 
paying the sum of three dollars, and may continue a member by paying annu- 
ally such further sum, not exceeding five dollars, as may be assessed on the 
members by vote of the Association at its annual meeting. Any person may 
become a life member, exempt from assessments, by the payment of fifty dollars, 

IX. Honorary members and corresponding members may be chosen, but shall 
not exceed the number of the regular members: and members thus chosen shall 
be exempt from the payment of assessments. All members, both regular, hon- 
orary, and corresponding, shall be entitled to receive a copy of the 7ransactions 
of the Association. 

X. The Secretaries, under the direction of the Executive Committee, shall 
annually select from the papers handed in and the addresses'‘made such as they 
shall deem proper for publication, and shall publish them, along with a report 
of the doings and discussions at the meetings during the year. This publica- 
tion shall be called the Transactions of the Association. They may also pre- 
pare and issue such other publications as may be deemed best by the Executive 
Committee. 

XI. None but regular members shall have the privilege of voting in the 
meetings, and none but members of taking part in the discussions, except by 
invitation of the presiding officer; but it shall be the policy of the Association 
to admit as many members as possible, and to encourage the coiperation of 
other societies having kindred objects in view. 

XII. Whenever other associations shall be formed in other parts of North 
America, it shall be the policy of this Association to coéperate with them so far 
as practicable. For this purpose, the Executive Committee is empowered to 
call a convention of these associations, or to send delegates to such a convention. 


The purposes of the Association are thus set forth by its Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, in a brief Report to the Conference of 


October 4: 


This Association proposes to afford to all persons interested in human im- 
provement an opportunity to consider social economics as a whole. 

The persons composing it are expected to meet together to read papers and 
pursue discussions, and to seek the assistance of those who have a practical 
acquaintance with reform, as well as that of purely abstract reasoners. 
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They are to collect all facts, diffuse all knowledge, and stimulate all inquiry, 
which have a bearing on social welfare. It has long since been shown that the 
man of science, who confines himself to a specialty; who does not, at the very 
least, conquer the underlying principles of other branches of scientific inquiry,— 
is necessarily misled, and can not avoid frequent mistakes. To have any per- 
ception of the perspective of his subject, he must see it in its relation to other 
subjects. Something like this is true of those who investigate the necessities of 
society. If they associate themselves together, they have the advantage of 
each other’s knowledge ; they do not misunderstand their own relative posi- 
tions; and they insure an economy of time, labor, and money. 

We would offer the widest hospitality to individual convictions, and to untried 
theories, provided only that such convictions and theories are the fruit of a 
serious purpose and an industrious life. To entertain the vagaries of the indo- 
lent would be at once undignified and unprofitable. 


THE FOUR DEPARTMENTS. 


1. Under the Department of Education will come every thing relating to the 
interests of Public Schools, Universities, and Colleges; to Reformatory, Adult, 
and Evening Schools; to Instruction in the Useful Arts; to Systems of Appren- 
ticeship; to Lyceums, Pulpits, and the formation of Societies for the purposes of 
Public Instruction. In this department will be debated also ail questions 
relating to Classical, Linguistic, and Scientific Studies, in their proportion to 
what is called an English Education; and the bearing of the publication of 
National and Patriotic Memorials upon Popular Culture. 

2. Upon the Department relating to Public Health a very large proportion of 
the popular interest will naturally be fixed. All Sanitary and Hygienic matters 
will come before it; and what the Sanitary Commission has learned in the last 
four years will be made available, through its action to the people at large. 
The subjects of Epidemics, of the origin and Spread of Cholera, Yellow-Fever, 
and Eruptive Diseases, will be legitimately discussed here. It will consider all 
questions of Increase of Population, Vaccination, Ventilation of Public and 
Private Buildings, Drainage, Houses for the Poor, the Management of Cemete- 
ries, Public Baths, Parks and Public Gardens, Places of Recreation, the Manage- 
ment of Hospitals and Insane Asylums, the Adulteration of Food and Drugs, 
all questions relating to the Duration of Human Life, Sanitary Regulations for 
the Army and Navy, and all matters of popular interest connected with medi- 
cal science. We shall look to our ablest physicians and surgeons for contzibu- 
tions to this department. 

3. Under the head of Social Economy, we shall consider Paupecrism actual 
rather than legal, and the relation and the responsibilities of the gifted and 
educated classes towards the weak, the witless, and the ignorant. We shall 
endeavor to make useful inquiries into the causes of Human Failure, and the 
Duties devolving upon Human Success. We shall consider the Hours of Labor; 
the Relation of Employers and Employed; the Employment of Women, by 
itself considered; the Relation of Idleness to Female Crime; Prostitution and 
Intemperance; Workhouses; Public Libraries and Museums; Savings Banks 
and Dispensaries. Here, too, will be discussed National Debt; the subjects of 
Tariff and Taxation; the Habits of Trade; the Quality of our Manufactures; 
the Control of Markets; the Monopolies in the Sale of Food, or the Production 
of articles of common use; the Value of Gold; and all questions connected 
with the Currency. 

4. In the Department of Jurisprudence, we aim to consider, first, the absolute 
Science of Right; and, second, the Amendment of Laws. This department 
should be the final resort of the other three; for when the laws of Education, 
of Public Health, and of Social Economy, are fully ascertained, the law of the 
land should recognize and define them all. Under this head will be considered 
all questions of the justice, the expediency, and the results, of existing statutes; 
including their administration and interpretation, and especially their bearing on 
Suffrage, Property, Privilege, Debt, Crime, and Pauperism. Here, then, will 
come up he vexed questions of Prison Discipline and Capital Punishment.” 
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The Second General Meeting was held in the Hall of the Lowell 
Institute, on the 27th and 28th of December, 1865—the President, 
William B. Rogers, LL.D:, in the Chair. From the record of the 
previous meeting, read by the Recording Secretary, Mr. W. F. San- 
born, it appears that the officers are as follows: 


President. 
Professor William B. Rogers, LL. D.,..1 Temple Place, Boston. 
Vice-Presidents. 
I. Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D,.........Cambridge, Mass. 
II. Charles E. Buckingham, 911 Washington Street, Boston. 


ITI. Hon. George S. Boutwell, Groton, Mass. 
IV. Francis Lieber, LL.D., ......... 48 East 34th Street, New York. 


Directors. 


I. Rev. Erastus 0. Haven, D.D.,....Ann Arbor, Mich. 

IT. Mrs. Mary Eliot Parkman, 109 Boylston Street, Boston. 
IIIf. David A. Wells, Esq.,........--Custom House, New York. 
IV. Hon. Emory Washburn, Cambridge, Mass. 

V. Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall, 70 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


General Secretaries. 
Samuel Eliot, LL.D., Cor. Secretary,..30 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
F. B. Sanborn, Esq., Rec. Secretary,..12 State House Boston. 
Special Secretaries. 


I. Hon. Joseph White, Williamstown, Mass. 
II. J. C. White, M.D 10 Park Place, Boston. 
III. Hon. George Walker, Springfield, Mass. 
IV. Professor Theodore W. Dwight,..Columbia College, New York. 


Treasurer. 
I, James J. Higginson, Esq.,....... 40 State Street, Boston. 

The Honorary Members, residing in America, were the following:—Dr. E. 
Sayre, New York; Samuel B. Ruggles, Esq., New York; Henry Barnard, 
LL. D., Hartford ; A. Bronson Alcott, Esq., Concord; Rev. Frederic N. Knapp, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Prof. Daniel Wilson, Toronto, C. W.; Edward A. Meredith, 
Esq., Quebec, C. E.; Rev. Philip Carpenter, Montreal, C. E.; Henry C. Carey, 
Esq., Philadelphia; Charles L. Brace, N. Y. 

Addresses and Papers were received by the President on “ The 
Objects of the Social Science Association;” by Dr. Hill, President 
of Harvard College, on the “ Problems of Education;” by Mrs. 
Dall, on a “ Library devoted to Social Science;” by Dr. A. B. Pal- 
mer, of the State University of Michigan, on “ Sanitary Educa- 
tion;” by Henry C. Carey, on “ Our National Resources;” by F. B. 
Sanborn, on “ Prison Discipline in Hurope and America ;” by Dr. I. 
Ray, Superintendent of the Butler Hospital for the Insane, “ The 
Isolation of the Insane,” with the project of a Law for the Regula- 
tion of Insane Asylums and Hospitals; by W. P. Atkinson, on 
“ The English Civil Service Examinations;” by Charles L. Brace, on 
“ Sanitary Legislation of England;” by Dr. Edward Jarvis, on 
“ The Duration of Human Life.” 
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The Normal Schools of Prussia, in their general aims, and special 
studies and methods, were very materially modified by the “ Regulativ” 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, issued in October, 1854, the sub- 
stance of which we give below, in a very compressed form, from Rev. M. 
Pattison’s Report in 1860. 


PRUSSIAN “REGULATIV” OF OCT. 1, 1854. 


1. ScHooL MANAGEMENT.—No systematic padagogik, not even iu a popular 
form, is to be taught in the seminary, but in its place shall be taught art of 
school management, for not more than two hours per week. This course may 
contain, in the first year, a simple picture of the Christian school in its first ori- 
gin, and in its relation to family, church and state; the most important names 
among the schoolmen since the Reformation may be pointed out, and their in- 
fluence in forming the elementary school exhibited. 

In the second year, the objects and the arrangement of the elementary school 
may be explained; the proper principles of Christian instruction and discipline 
expounded. 

In the third year, the pupils may be taught their duties as hereafter servants 
of the state and church,—the means of improving themselves after they leave 
the seminary,—but the greater part of their time this year will be taken up with 
preparing for the lessons in the practicing school, and in endeavoring to gain a 
clear hold of the experiences they make in the same. The separate instruction 
of each teacher in the seminary is the only introduction which can be given to 
a good method, where this separate instruction is based on the principle of 
teaching in the seminary the same matter and in the same form as is required in 
the elementary school itself. Method, therefore, will no longer be taught as a 
separate branch, and as a part of “school management,’ (schulhunde,) will be 
only so far introduced that the connection between the various parts of elemen- 
tary teaching may be explained, and the relation in which each part stands to 
the objects of the school and to the education it is designed to give. 

Under the head Educatf®n nothing more is necessary to be taught to the ele- 
mentary teacher than to bring together and explain the texts in Holy Scripture 
which touch on the subject; the doctrine of sin, of man’s need of a Saviour, of 
the law of Divine Redemption and Sanctification, is a padagogik which requires 
little elucidation from the sciences of human nature. 

Under the head School Education the principles of discipline and teaching 
should be more minutely gone into, but these lessons should be given in strict 
connection with the experience obtained by the scholar in the practicing school. 

2. RetiGion.—The religious instruction hitherto given in many seminaries, 
under the title of “Christian Doctrine,” is henceforth to be termed in the lesson 
table “Catechism.” Its object is to provide a direction and a firm footing for the 
individual religious confession of the pupil, through a clear and profound un- 
derstanding of God’s Word, upon the basis of the evangelical doctrines, teaching 
them through this understanding to know themselves, and their relation to the 
divine scheme for Salvation, and so laying the only true foundation for their 
whole Christian life. 

As this instruction is not one which the teacher has himself to reproduce in 
the course of his teaching in the elementary school, it is therefore not subject to 
the same limitations in all respects as the other portions of the seminary course, 
which do occur again in the elementary school. Immediately, however, the re- 
ligious instruction received in the seminary ought to exert a powerful influence 
on the whole mental life of the teacher; and it is therefore of great importance 
that sure and abiding results of a Christian confession, conformable with the 
dogmatic conceptions of the church, should be attempted. The basis of this in- 
struction must be of course the symbolical books of the Evangelical church, 4. e., 
the smaller catechism of Luther, or the Heidelberg catechism. 

The exposition necessary for the understanding this catechism will no longer 
be left to the individual seminary teacher; a manual must be employed for the 
purpose, which shall contain all that is necessary for a schoolmaster to know. 
By the advice of the Evangelical church council, we hereby order that the 
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“ Barmen Catechism” be exclusively used in the Evangelical seminaries, and 
that the teacher be restricted to seeing that the pupils understand the same, and 
make it their own, without himself adding anything further to its substance. 

It is further requisite that the schoolmaster cherish a warm and lively sym- 
pathy with the church life of the present. To this end some knowledge of the 
past is requisite, but no regular chronological course of church history can be 

iven in the seminary. It shall suffice that the pupils learn the most important 
and names in the method of biographical groups, especial reference being 
had to the Apostolical period, to the Reformation, the present period, and the 
extension of the church by missionary enterprise, that the future schoolmaster 
may be thus qualified for a free and disinterested action in the fields both of the 
foreign and inner mission, the succor of the poor and the forsaken, and other 
charitable objects. This is an object which can not be attained so much by 
lessons as by lending appropriate books, or reading passages out of them, by 
introducing the pupils to practical participation in the various mission enter- 
prises. It would be desirable that the seminaries, as such, should be enrolled 
as members of the mission unions. 

The next point to be attended to in the religious instruction in the seminary 
is, to bring this instruction, much more than hitherto, into immediate relation to 
the religious instruction to be given in the elementary school. T’o tliis purpose 
there is required a clear understanding of the duty of the elementary school in 
respect of the religious instruction it is called upon to give. 

First, it must be firmly established that systematic treatment of Christian 
doctrine, whether in the way of explanation of catechism, or independent ex- 
pounding of dogmas or Scripture texts, is not the province of the elementary 
teacher, but of the clergyman. The catechism lesson in the school is only a 
lesson preparatory to the confirmation preparation to be given by the pastor, 
and must be restricted to bringing the catechism in its verbal and material 
meaning before the understanding, and inculcating it in the memory of the 
children. 

Secondly, Scripture History must be treated as the field in which the ele- 
mentary school has to solve the problem of founding and extending the Chris- 
tian life of the youth committed to its charge. It must be pre-supposed that 
this instruction aims neither at moral applications nor at abstract dogmatic in- 
ferences, but at leading the children to the sure apprehension and the inward 
and faithful appropriation of the facts of God's treatment of His chosen people 
and of the whole human race, and thence to deduce for them the eternal ideas 
of the most important divine and human things. 1n this view, the whole course 
of the Biblical history must be gone through with the seminarist, who shall 
thus be brought to an immediate and intuitional knowledge of the fundamental 
ideas and truths, by living in and through each step and each personal relation 
of the religious life under the leading of God’s Word. 

The future schoolmaster shall be required to be able to repeat, without book, 
each Scripture history in the form in which it is taught in the school. He shall 
be further led to handle each of these histories in detail, and with due reference 
to the general objects of Scripture teaching, in strict connection with the order 
of the church's year, so that he may know how to establish a connection of his 
school with the liturgical life, and make the children conscious participators in 
the same. From this time forth an indispensable condition of admission into 
the seminary will be an exact acquaintance with these histories as contained in 
such manuals of those of Zahn, Preuss, or Otto Schultz, and the ability to recite 
them by heart. 

Here follow specific directions for reading the Bible and the gospels and 
epistles for the year; for learning texts and hymns. The section con- 
cludes thus :— 

Religious instruction, conducted according to these principles, will form 
teachers clearly aware of what they have to do, possessing within themselves a 
sufficient knowledge of the word, doctrine, and life of the Evangelic church; 


it will open to them the entrance upon a God-fearing life, in which they may 
find practical experience of the course by which God leads us from sin to justi- 
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fication by faith, which worketh by love. To this end, the whole life in the 
seminary must be brought under the discipline of the Word and the Spirit; 
teachers and pupils alike must draw from the fountain of grace, and the com- 
munity must exhibit a pattern of common Christian life. 

3. Lan@vaGe.—The future teacher is sufficiently qualified to instruct in 
, language and reading in the elementary school, when he knows how to handle 
"rightly the spelling and reading book. The seminaries hitherto have too much 


neglected to teach a simple method of learning to read. Consequently, years . 


have been spent in acquiring, perhaps very imperfectly, what might be attained 
in months, viz., the mechanical power of reading. To qualify the schoolmaster 
in this branch, neither theoretical instruction nor yet practice in the model 
school will alone suffice; but it will be necessary to take the seminarist in the 
lowest class through a course of practical lessons in all the details of teaching 
to read, which practice must be continued till the right method has been thor- 
oughly mastered by each pupil. 

Again, in the use of the reading book, it is not enough to instruct the semi- 
narist generally in the mode of interpreting; each portion and passage of the 
reading book, authoritatively introduced into the schools of the province, must 
be gone through in the way in which it has to be by them afterwards treated 
in the elementary school. 

In connection with the reading book the pupils must be introduced to 
German grammar, keeping in view always, that this is a subject which they 
will not have to teach again in the school. 

This is the reading course for the third class. In the two upper classes the 
object of this branch of instruction is, starting from the knowledge acquired in 
the lower class, to introduce the pupil to so much of the contents of the lan- 
guage as is necessary for the level of culture, proper for an elementary teacher, 
and for life among the people. To acquire a good and correct intonation the 
best method is, to penetrate the sense of what is read. The ability to read 
difficult passages well forms a tolerably correct measure for judging the amount 
of formal education possessed by the seminarist. Wackernagel’s reading book 
may be taken, and a selection of pieces in prose and verse made from it, as- 
cending from the easy to the more difficult, and as to their substance bearing 
on the arrangement of the other parts of the pupils’ course. These passages 
must be worked over till they are thoroughly understood, and have become the 
learner’s own property. Teacher and pupil have here the fittest opportunity 
to apply the art of concentration of teaching. Within the limits of these pas- 
sages must be acquired the power of understanding and using his own language 
so far as it is requisite for the elementary master, without any theoretical les- 
sons of etymology, prosody, lexicology, &c. The remaining contents of the 
reading book may be afterwards read in a more cursory way, without, how- 
ever, neglecting to understand what is read, or to practice the reproduction of 
that which has been read. 

The written exercises for the lower and middle class must be set in con- 
nection with the reading lesson; but in the upper class they may consist in in- 
dependent reproduction of single parts out of other parts of the course, or in 
consideration of questions which concern the profession of teacher. Here also 
the pupil should learn the written forms of office and business which he may 
have afterwards occasion for. 

The students of each year must have a course of private reading pointed out 
to them, of which they shall be called on from time to time to give an account 
to the teacher. In the choice of books for this purpose, regard must be had, 
not merely to the student’s own culture, but to the influence which he may 
hereafter exercise, beyond the limits of the school, upon the character and mor- 
als of the people. Accordingly, the so-called classical literature (of Germany) 
must be prohibited from forming any part of this private course, and nothing 
must be admitted into it but what has a tendency to promote church life. 


Here follows a list of permissible books. 


4, History AND GEOGRAPHY.—Both these branches shall start from a com- 
mon point; that of our own country. General history is useless in the semi- 
nary, and the instruction shall be confined to German history, with especial 
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regard to that of Prussia and the history of the province. It must be considered 
one of the first duties of the school teacher to inculcate in the rising generation 
a knowledge of the patriotic traditions and characters of the past and present, 
along with respect and love to the reigning family. This patriotic species of 
history should be brought into connection with the life of the people, and their 
mode of thinking, for which purpose the days of patriotic commemoration are. 
to be put prominently forward, and employed as points of departure. The stu- 
dent should learn the best specimens of popular poetry; both the words and 
tune; thus making their instruction, both in language and music, serviceable 
to that of patriotic history. The custom already adopted in some seminaries, 
of having special celebrations of memorial days for events in our national or 
ecclesiastical year, which are not already adopted into the church year, is 
hereby recommended for general imitation. The following days might be so 
distinguished :* 18th January, 18th February, 18th and 25th June, 3d August, 
15th, 18th, 31st October, and 10th November, leaving other days for particular 
provincial commemorations to be added. The commemoration may fitly consist 
in the execution of appropriate music; on the church days chaunting; adding 
explanations of the respective events commemorated. 

As the instruction in history is confined to the two upper classes, so the in- 
struction in geography shall be confined to the two lower classes. 


Then follows the programme of the geographical course. 


5. KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE.—Natural history shall be taught in the first and 
second years’ classes two hours per week; not in a strictly scientific way, or 
adopting any classification. The principal indigenous plants and animals shall 
be brought before the pupils and described to them. In botany a foundation 
for further future study shall be laid. They shall be taught to distinguish the 
principal native minerals and rocks. A popular description of the human body 
shall be given. It is scarcely necessary to say that a necessary condition of 
this instruction is a religious disposition and tendency. The pupils ought to 
acquire a love for nature and natural occupations. A practical direction, too, 
may be given to this branch of instruction by constant reference to gardening, 
agriculture, industry and trade. In the third year the students may advance 
to natural philosophy, which shall always be treated in an experimental way, 
without mathematical formule; the common instruments, machines, and me- 
chanical powers may be explained to them, with the phenomena of heat, elec- 
tricity and magnetism. 

6. ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRY.—The latter is limited to acquaintance with 
the principal geometrical figures, plane and solid, their properties and modes of 
measuring them, without any scientific method or calculus. Arithmetical op- 
erations, with three places of figures, are to be practiced as in the elementary 
school, as follows: In ciphering, the practical end of the people's school van- 
ishes, on the one hand, all the lessons in the theory of number which were for- 
merly given, and, on the other, avoids with equal care the working of problems 
by the mechanical methods of multiplication table. Mental arithmetic, not per- 
mitted as a separate exercise, as a useless fatigue of brain, is used to correct the 
mechanism of the slate, and is restricted to the system of enumeration as distinct 
from that of notation. Setting sums to work in abstract number is to be done 
as little as possible; in the lower class altogether avoided. The examples 
should be always in concrete number. This latter rule is deduced from the 
principle of concentration of teaching, which is further carried through in the 
requirements, that the four operations shall not be taught as separate processes, 
each governed by its separate rule, but in their mutual connection; nor fractions 
be made a distinct branch. The true division which is to separate the lower 
from the upper class in arithmetic, is the magnitude of the quantities dealt with. 
Thus a child is carried through all the operations, fractional and unitarian, in 
the tens before it advances to the hundreds, and so on. Geometry, a favorite 
subject with the old masters, is not now admitted into the one-class school, 








* It may be necessary to state the events for which these days are famous: 18th January, 1701, 
Prussia become a kingdom ; 18th February, 1546, Luther died; 18th June, 1815, Battle of Belle 
Alliance ; 3d August, 1770, Frederick William LIT. born; 15th October, 1795, King’s Birthday ; 
Lith October, 1813, Battle of Leipzig ; 31st October, 1517, Reformation ; 10th November, 1483, 

uther born 
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though we find it sometimes taught in the upper classes of a six-class school in 
connection with designing. 

For leave to go into the higher parts of arithmetic, proportion, decimals, ex- 
traction of roots, not for application in the school, but for their own improve- 
ment, application may be made to the provincial government. 

7. WRITING is to be taught with an especial view to acquiring a plain and 
flowing hand, and, secondly, to learning how to set clear copies of single letters 
and strokes in proper succession for the school. The copies executed by the 
pupils are to be at once exercises in caligraphy and an intellectual discipline. 
The method of teaching to write is to be learnt along with the practice in 
writing. 

8. DRAWING in the Seminary must not go beyond introductory lessons in the 
linear representation of simple objects. 

9. Music is cultivated in the seminary for moral and church objects. The 
art is never to be regarded asits own end. The field of instruction here is one 
of deep and earnest moral purpose; in great measure a sacred purpose. The 
seminary has to form, not only the teacher of singing for the school, but the or- 
ganist and the precentor for the church. 

10. Gymnastic. 11. GaRDENING.—Instruction in gardening, cultivation of 
fruit-trees, silk, &c., shall be given, or some part of it, in every seminary; but 
local opportunities will determine their character. 


The above is the substance, very greatly compressed, of a document 
even more than usually involved in vague and abstract language. It re- 
lates only to the three years’ course in the seminary, and one of its main 
objects is to restrict the variety and ambitiousness of the previous sys- 
tem. How far even the limited course here prescribed can be carried 
out, depends necessarily on how far the young men, at their admission to 
the seminary, are qualified to commence the course here described. As 
I have already said, the greater part of them come so raw and unculti- 
vated, that they require the greater part of the first year to make them 
fit to begin their training. On every side in Prussia are heard complaints 
of the want of preparation on the part of the préaparanden, as they are 
called, before their entry at the seminary. Yet these youths have all 
had the advantages of the elementary school, generally a six-class school, 
up to fourteen, and have since that time been professing to prepare 
themselves specially for entrance at the seminary. As they can not en- 
ter the seminary till eighteen, (in Prussia,) and as the seminary professes 
to make very little addition to the matters taught in the elementary 
school, but mainly to practice and fix what has been there learnt, it must 
excite our wonder, what have these youths been doing in the interval 
between leaving school and applying for admission at the seminary, that 
they come so ill prepared? 

The principle which appears to govern that reform of the North Ger- 
man seminaries, which has been accomplished in the last eight years, or 
is still in progress, may be best described by its contrast to that which it 
has supplanted. The aim of the seminaries in the last generation was 
less to train the future schoolmaster for the technical work of teaching 
children of from eight to fourteen to read, write and cipher, than to give 
him a complete mental culture. The old seminary was a university on a 
small scale, and confined to a particular faculty its science of padagogik, 
It had some of the excellencies, and many of the defects, of the German 
university ; it had its elevated, universal, super-professional aim, and 
breadth of culture; it had also its defects of method ; its frittering of the 
matters taught into so many abstract branches, erected into sciences, and 
theoretically lectured upon, not taught. The old seminary teacher was 
a professor, who gave his courses of logic, Pédagogik, Didactik, Me- 
thodik, anthropology or psychology. The seminarists were students who 
sat listening to these lofty harangues, and writing out their Heften from 
them. A few among them caught from him a love of knowledge, and an 
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undefined ambition for intellectual self-development; meanwhile, the 
great mass of them comprehended little of all they heard, and went away 
in ignorance of the rudiments, while the technical qualifications for their 
future vocation were neglected by all. A master so turned out into life 
was not only not qualified, he was positively unfitted, for his duties. He 
found himself, with an unsatisfied intellectual craving, condemned to an 
inferior social position, to a starving salary, without prospect of promo- 
tion, and bound to a labor which he despised. Even if he liked teach- 
ing, his wish was to teach as he had been taught, and he began to lecture 
his children on natural science, on astronomy, on history or theology, or 
on the beauties of Schiller, according to his taste. His dissatisfaction 
with his own lot in life begot a political discontent. Though he dared 
not utter this, he felt it keenly. The agitations of 1848-9 were a 
“schoolmasters’ revolution.” It is not necessary to inquire here if this 
be true or not; it is sufficient that such a belief is generally entertained, 
at least among the governments, and the classes connected with them. 
The reaction against the old system was rapid in proportion to the im- 
minence of the danger. This reaction was partly one of purely educa- 
tional theory, partly one of political alarm. A sounder educational opin- 
ion proscribed at once the aim and the method hitherto pursued. The 
proper aim of the seminary was perceived to be, not to educate its pupils 
as men, but to train them as schoolmasters, The forming and develop- 
ment of the understanding were here entirely out of place. The whole 
scientific furniture of the old seminary was turned out of doors. Péda- 
gogik, name and thing, were banished, and at most, the practical man- 
agement of a school (Schulkunde) was retained as a subject of lessons for 
one hour per week. Physics, the favorite branch of the old teachers, 
were to cease as science, and their place taken by Heimathskundz, or ob- 
servation of the phenomena of our own neighborhood. The vague and 
aimless “‘ history,” upon which so much time had been hitherto wasted, 
was supplanted by the more manageable “history of our fatherland,” #. ¢., 
of Prussia in Prussian seminaries, of Saxony in the Saxon, &c. The 
“so-called classical literature” of Germany was absolutely prohibited, 
even for private reading, and in its place a select library, chiefly compi- 
lations of modern writers, was ordered for the seminary. Fina‘ly, learn- 
ing by rote was to take the place of the formal exercise of the under- 
standing; and instead of knowledge, the object proposed to the student 
was the acquisition of the technical facilities which the children were to 
learn from him. 

These were the educational principles of the reform; of the political 
principles involved it is not necessary that I should speak. It is as much 
in the interest of the schoolmasters themselves as in that of the existing 
social order, that they should have learnt to know their own place in it. 
The spirit of independence, self-reliance and intellectual ambition which 
the old seminary fostered, made them not only dangerous to church and 
state, but unhappy in their confined sphere of life. The young teachers 
whom the seminaries are now turning out, as far as I have had opportu- 
nities of observing them, are of a very different temper. The official re- 
ports from all the departments concur in stating, in the words of that of 
Merseberg, (March, 1858,) that “the former eagerness for emancipation 
on the part of the teachers had disappeared.” The older teachers, if 
they retain the feeling, find it necessary to conceal it. A spirit of sub- 
ordination, of contentment with their lot, and acquiescence in church 
authority, is now prevalent. His energy has perhaps gone with it, but 
at any rate his restlessness has disappeared. 

This result has not been attained exclusively by repressive measures. 
Within the last few years great efforts have been made to improve the 
salaries of the teachers. 

















